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E. A. COUTURIER 


Cenductor Gilmore's Band 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE ( 
Representative 
New York, 138 





APE R’ re ON, 
LAMPERTI. 


Philadelphia, 408 


and assistant of 


Fifth avenue; 


South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 
Germany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her.’ 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


5 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice Seamed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 


schcols; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 


HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 
Address: 100 West 125th Street, New York 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 
Mr. AND Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New York. 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837 
Mail address: 10: West 86th Street, New York. 


Eh MILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GRE ENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 

Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 





BUCKINGHAM 
a 


Accompanist. Coaching a S — 
_Address: 30 East 23d S Street, } 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, © 
PIANIST. 
Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, Wee York. 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ ies- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s 


FLORENCE 


finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 44 West 2oth Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM CARL, 


Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
315 West 77th Street, New York. 


Concert, 
Residence-Studio: 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 


Studios: 442 Manhattan Ave., New York. 
Wissner Hall, 538-40 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mure. OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4: 3 E ast 4th Street, New York. 
CHAS. AB ERC ROMB IE, 


SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Voeal Studio: so Fifth Ave., near 13th St., 
New York. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative of the Galin-Paris-Chevé system 
of Gight Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. 701-702 Carnegie Hall, New York— 
Pucsieve, and Fridays. 


& Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 
CHE RMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 E. rth St. Established 1855. Engagements 


secured for Musicians and Music Teachers. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
Telephone: 1332 18th Street. 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 

Organist and Choirmaster Calvary P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 


M. I. “SCHERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Fomerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 


servatory in Berlin. 
_779 Les Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


LILLIE f)’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Biplema. Scholarships. 
« Studies: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address: The Ateay, Broadway and sad Street, 
NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE MISSES 


HORTENSE 


ADELINA § anpb 
HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO 
New York City. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, 


CARL Le VINSE N, 


Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA b’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 


Mr. CH: 


Method 


Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall 
PAU . TIDDE N, 
PIANIS1 
4 East 15th Street, New York 


Will accept a limited number of pupils 


W M. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PI ANteT end TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 
Address: 70 West ak Street, New York 
CHARLES HEINROTH, 
Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
| National Conservatory. Instruction: Organ and 
Harmony. 
12 West rth Street, New York 





Miss LIL LIAN LITT LEHALES, 


VIOLONCELLIST. Graduate Royal College of 


Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble. 
Address: 151 West 7oth Street, New York City 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, N. Y 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Albany, 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 


Piano (Virgil Clavier Method), 
Theory. 
Organist Evan. Luth. Church of Holy Trinity. 
zoo Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST 
136 West 12th Street, 


Harmony and 


-TEACHER. 
New York 


Miss ELEANOR FOS’ TE zR, 
PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Address: 55 West 95th Street, New York 
Yonkers Studio: 
Woman’s Institute, Palisade Avenue. 





PERRY AVERIL L—BariTone, 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CH ARLE S PALM, 


Musical Director and _ Soloist, Professor 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 1o1 West trorst Street, New York 
M. AX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
503 Carnegie Hall, New York 
E. A. PARSONS, 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Jroadway and 38th Street, New York 








MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and 


Oratorio. 
133 East 16th Street, New York. 


Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 
Flushing Conservatory of Music 
Vocal and _ Instrumental. 
42 North nynce Street, Flushing, L. 
New York Studio: 2 West a Street. 


SC SCOGN AMIL L O, 
*Cellist. 
Musicales, Concerts 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City 


EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia Academy, 
ocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Church. 
esidence: 155 West o4th Street. 
26 East 23d Street, New York 


Studio: 








CHEV. 


Rome. 


Studios: 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Monroe Building, Room 15 
II | East soth Street, 


ALBERTUS ‘SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 


Concerts and Musicales 
Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, 
With the New York College of Music. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





Studio: 
= York City 





New York. 











ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 


104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
Chickering Hali, New York. 
| a a mag ~ . ~ —ry* ~ 2 = 
EMMA HOFFMEISTER. 
Singing, Primary Tone Production 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Acco ympani 

Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate “Ch irch, 
corner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 

Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Pau Chapel, 
lrinity Parish, New York Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.”’ Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 
J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 

Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing 

Studio: 318 West 57th Street, New York City 


of | 


| 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone. 

Concert and Song Recitals 

Hall, New York 


Mr. 


Oratorio, 
Studio 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Teacher of the American prima donne: Emma 
Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey 
18 Irving Place, New York City 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal 


Studio: 


so1 and so2 Carnegie 


Training and the Art of Singing 
The Alpine. 


ss West 


HOLDEN HUSS, 


and Theory of 
Steinway 


33d Street, New Y 


HENRY 


Instruction in Piano 
Studio for non-resident 
Personal address: 318 East 15 Street, New York. 


Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Culture of the Voice 
Room 207 Knickerbocker Building 
Broadway and 38th Street 
Fifth avenue 


1 
pupils 


th 


New York, 


Studio: 06 
FRANCIS FISCHER 
Voice Culture and the Art of 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Ha 
New York season, October 1s, 1808, to 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to 
Denver,Col.,season, July 25, 1899,to 


HE NRY SC HRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, N. ¥ 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 

Studio: Steinway Hall, 

New York 


POWERS, 

Singing. Studio 
ll, New Ye 
May 
b. Vv ». 1899. 
ober 10 1899 


15 


srooklyn 


W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, 
Organist-Director Rutgers Presbyterian 
With Tue Musicat Courter 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State 
Studio: 9 West 6sth Street, 


J. PIZZARELLO, 


Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
so West 36th Street, New Y 


|GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone 


Concert and Oratorio 
West 28th Street, 


|FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 


Voice Culture and Singing 
121 West New York 


ARTER, 

and Conductor 
Teacher of omposition, including Harmony, 

Counterpoint (ancient and modern), Form and 

Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing 

ing and Organ 


Harmony 
Church 


M. 7 A 
New York 


ork 
New Y¢ 


ork. 


42d Street, 


ERNEST ( 


Organist 








Residence- Studio 981 Madison Ave., New York 
EMIL IO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction 
For terms, &c., address 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 


Teacher of Singing 


Author of “Hints About My Singing Method.” 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York 
SIGNOR G. Cc. AMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction 
1489 Broadway, New 


Y fork 


The Molenauer College of Mie 


A thorough education from 
beginning to finish. Moderate Rates. Vocal and 
Instrumental. Preparation: Opera and Concert. 


Under the supervision of the eminent violinist, 
EDW. MOLLENHAUER. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 4 


Uptown college. 





SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 


Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca 


ALICE GARRIGUE 


MOTT, 
Vocal Instruction 
and s2d Street, 


he Strathmore, Broadway 














New York 
A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &« 
163 West 1 St New York 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor Orator Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Str e¢ 
New York: Care Tue Musicat Courter 
Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher 
Studi 4 Fifth Avenue, Ne York 
Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist, M Talk 
Pupil of Herr Moritz M } f Berlin, and 
pecially recommends Instruction 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEQ. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Inst 
Home Studio East ¢ Stree N Y ork 
ALBERT GE RARD THIERS, 
Voice production g es tried Mon 
days and Wedn« ode j to 4 Pp. m. Le ns 
resumed 
Studio: 649 Lexington Avenue, New \Y bh 
J. ELDON HOLE 
r 
Vocal Instr c St. Elizabe 
Tone Producti Mondays and 
rhursdays, 51 F { n Ave., N.Y 
\DELE LEW IN G 
Concert Pianist anc riz eache { the 
€ « et + t } 
Studios: Steinw H 
8 West t Street. N Y ork 
ARNOLD KUTNER, 
rENOR 
Oratorio, Concert and V e Culture 
Pupil of Professor Ju He Berlin (teacher 
f Klafsky, Olitzka, Kut t lippel and other 
great artists). 8 East 23d Street, New York 
F. DE RIALP, 
Vocal Tea 
15 East 16th Street, New York 
SCHOOL OJ \CCOMPANYING, 
MISS ISABEL McCALI Dire 
The art of accor t \ mpanists 
supplied to singers and teacher 
New Studi Fifth Aver New York 
P. A. SCHNECKER 
Specialties: Vocal Teaching 1 Coaching 
nstruction—Piano, Organ 1 Har y 
Lessons at studio or pupil's residence 
235 East s2d Stree New York 
MARIE PARCELLO 
( alte 
Carnegie Ha New York 
Mme. LUISA (¢ -APPIANI, 
Voice Culture 
123 West 39th Street 
New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
V Ir 
Representat re er 
of the methods of the fas maste 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 
36 Fifth Avenue Ne York 


GOGORZA, 


Barit 


EMILIO pe 


Concert Recit 


Henry W 


\ddress 


Fast ‘ Str 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 





Prima Donna 
Roya! Itali an and English Opera Co 
Lamperti M« Abs lutely Tz Maght. | 
Tuesdays and Fri da 96 Fifth Ave., N 
Miss EMMA T HU SY 
will receive a ber of pupils 
Vocal Studio: 6 e Hall, New York. 





y and Wednesday 
Gramercy Park 





Receiving days at studio, nda 
10 to 12. Residence: 34 


CLARKE, 
Vocal 
Ave 


HERBERT 


and 


CHAS. 


Oratorio, Concert Instruction 


| Studio: 


Carnegie Hall, s7th St. and 7tt New York 


r -_ 
PAUL WIALLARD, TENorR 

Officer d’Académie of France; member of the 
Faculty of Arts of Laval University. Concerts and 
Musicales. Voice Culture Lyric declamation, 
dramatic action, facial yression French and 
English repertoires. Letters of recommendation 
and indorsement from the National Conservatory 
of Paris, A. Thomas, Gounod, Massenet, Reyer, 
Fauré, Tschaikowsky, Jean de Reszké, Plancon 
and Paderewski, &c. New Studios: 489 Fifth Ave 


ext 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
Musical Director 
FINISH 

VOCAL CULTURE 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK 


The Accompanist and 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 


Studio: 


836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier 








ork. 





lon 
sons 


—SFroal ae 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











METROPOLITAN (COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 
DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLER 
ALBERT ROss PARSONS, W. PF. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Lou!ts SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. ; 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and sad Street, New York. 





CARL B ERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use his voice as wel! as those of his 
pupils.” —Georg Henschel 


J. H: ARRY WHEEL ER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school 








Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie | 


Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 
Studio 8: Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York 


E RN ST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin 


Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist 
Song, Coach. Oratorio, Organist-Director Grace 
M. E. Church, West rogth Street. Instruction 
Piano—Organ. Studio: 133 West 83d St., New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


Composer- Pianist 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, 
Song Interpretation 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Piano 


a 
Studio: 


J. JEROME HAYES, 


Vocal Instruction 
Will resume teaching October 3 at 
136 Fift h Avenue, New ince 


F R ANK SEALY, 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 
Conductor Newark. N. J.. Madrigal Club. In 
struction—Piano. Voice, Theory. 

Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York 


WM. ‘i. PONTIUS, 


Dubuque, Ia 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
near 7sth St., 





327 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
THE BARITONE 





| 
|< 


WAL TER | HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James Church, 
New York. | 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ | 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. | 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 





VICTOR KU ZDO, 
Violinist Playing, Instruc- 
address 112 East 





Concerts, Musicals, 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 





Miles. YERSIN, 
AUTHORS OF THE 


PHoNno-RHYTHMIC METHOD FoR FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 








114 WEST “yen St., New York. 





RICHARD ARNOLD,. | 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist 
208 East 61st Street, New York 


L UIGI von - KUNITS, 
Violinist 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra 
Pittsburg, Pa 





| Mae. EMMA -RODERICK, 
the Voice. 


GEO. J. MAGER, 


118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Professional Accompanist — Coaching, Voice 
Training, Chora) Director. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, _New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 


Of the Théatre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio 
Italian, German and French 
111 East os Street, New York 





SEV ERN SCHOOL C OF MUSIC, 


Voice, Piano, Violin and 
Theory Ensemble, etc 


Epuunp Severn, 131 W. séth St., City 


Address: 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING. 


Soprano 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 11: Fifth Avenue, New York 








WAL TER JEROME BAU SM. ANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor 


26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ww. M. Sewwacner, Director 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 


| The natural Piano Method and a practical course 


for teachers a specialty 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, | — 


Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 
PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Composer, 
(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky. Korsakoff) 
Studio: 10 East Seventeenth Street. 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York. 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West rr2th St., city 











BEYER-HANE, | 
"Cellist 


For terms, dates, etc., address Henry Wolfsohn’s 
Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
Y ork. 


F RE DERIC RE DDAL L, 


Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 

Pouch Gallery, 

No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Studio: 


GE ORG E SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 


Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture. 
Address care Tue Musicat Courter, New York 
or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO. 














Opera and Concerts | Oratorio. Concert, Recitals.—Vocal Instruction 
Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa Carnegie Hall, New York 
29 0 The First, Only d M 
- and Original - rs. 


West 





VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 
15th Street | and School of Public Performance. 


New No connection with any other school DIRECTOR. 
of the same name. 
York. 1) Send for Catalogue. Q 


A. K. 
VIRGIL, 














TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Caneda.) 


Affiliated with the University of Toronto and with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 


Music, Elocution, Languages. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


School of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director. 


Attendance 922 last season. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





"a THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUBL EPPINGER, Director, *5#isted by the most artistic and com- 


PIANO. 





MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lastrumcats. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, 
Chamber Music, 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


petent faculty. 


Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
GERMANY. 


DRESDEN, 


He irtpoighth ye ear. 47 different branches taught. 
for 


eoretica 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.: 


Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most 


at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Ra: 
Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Cham 


the the aaish 
ning of Se ber. 
offices of Tue Musica Courier and through 


courses or single 


branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Risch 
Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson- 
for Organ, Cantor and Orga 
St g~y~ members of the Royal Court Orchestra, 


r sin et Miss as ¢ 

Stage, Court Loe Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Geo 
ranches. Principal admission + beginning of ‘april and 

Admission granted also at other times. Prospects and full of teachers at the 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
eter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof 


nist Faihrman, Music Director Hépner, Organist 
and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal 


eni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the 
ucation from the beginning “ 





Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 

Studios: 1236 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

“The Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J. 

Mondays and Thursdays 


LAURA WALLEN, 


London—Emanue! Garcia 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy 
Oratorios, Concerts, Musicals 
A limited number of pupils will be received 
Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York 


FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 33 West 24th Street, New York 


LAURA CRAWFORD. 


Accompanist. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ Organist Director 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Churcl est 123d Street 
Assistant Organist Old First Presbyterian Church 











° Studio: 832 Seventh Avenue, New York 
SAMI JEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 
CHEV. DANTE DEL PAPA 

Grand Opera Tenor from Metropolitan ‘Opera 

ouse and amrosch Opera Company Vocal and 
Dramatic Teacher of the true Italian School. Con- 
cert and Festivals References Mile. Caivé 


Melba, De Reszké brothers, Plancon and Campan 
ari. Studio: 114 West 34th St., New York 





TRUE 
pt OP Edison -Bettini- 
SOUND. Micro 


Phonograph. 


A most natural reproduction 
clearer and louder than with any 
other machine, and yet without 
raspy or metallic resonance. 


Real reproductions of female 
voices; no other machine can 
do it. 


Bettini’s Micro-Diaphragms 
for Phonographs and 
Graphophones. 


Phonographs, Grapho- 
phones, Supplies, Etc. 


SPECIALTY. 
Classic and popular music by 
leading performers and the 
world-famed artists. A more 
complete operatic repertoire. 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
BERLIN, March 11, 1899 ‘ 


S I predicted in my last week’s lame letter, the musical 
A events of the past seven days turned out to be of a 
more interesting and varied nature. 

The proceedings began with the renewal of an old ac- 
quaintance. It must be a matter of ten years or more since 
the boy wonder by the name of Fritz Kreisler made his 
début in New York at the same time with Moriz Rosen 
thal, together with whom he made a tournée through the 
United States. I remember well that the lad of about 
twelve made a decidedly good impression upon the New 
York audiences and music critics at the time, and that a 


great future was predicted for him. The prophecy is about 
to be realized, if the success Herr Friedrich Kreisler, of 
Vienna, achieved at his début n last Saturday night 
at the new Beethoven Hall can be taken as a safe criterion 
Certainly the young man made a spontaneous and instan 
taneous conquest of his hearers, and some of the Berlin 
critics speak of his “sensational” performances with a 
warmth and an unrestrainedness of praise which they 
rarely bestow upon newcomers 

rhe favorable impression created by Kreisler here upon 
his first appearance speaks all the more in his favor, as he 
ame unheralded, and as the Berlin scribes knew nothing 
even about his prodigious prodigy successes. These latter 
have financially enabled the young man to use the interval 
for serious study, and he can now be considered as a per 
fectly mature artist. 

If in spite of ali this I am not quite willing to join in the 

orus of hyper-ecstatic praise indulged in by most of my 
Berlin confréres, it is, first, because the species of Kreisler’s 
violin playing is not the one which appeals most to me 

I consider him a virtuoso pure and simple, but nothing 
higher. His technic, it is true, is a remarkable one, espe 
cially in the tricks demanded in such rubbish as the Paga 
In these 


nini “Non piu mesta” and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs 
he does everything that even a Burmester can do in the way 


j 


f trills, runs, double stops, harmonics, and the 


nost intri 
cate sort olf passage work and effects to be gained by the 
rious uses of the bow. Sarasate himself does not use his 
bow with more grace or ease, and yet what both he and 
Burmester have to far greater extent than their young imi 
tator, are cleanliness of ear and purity of tone Kreisler’s 
technic is just as astounding as theirs, and with it he suc 
ceeded in bluffing the Berlin critics, but his intonation is 
never quite faultless and his tone not pure or sensuous in 
quality he quickness, however, with which he performs 
his runs, scales and passage work makes it almost impos 
sible, except for the most trained and acute musical ear, to 
perceive the blemish. To me, however, absolute purity of 
pitch is the very first and most essential quality of all mu 
sical tone production, and hence Kreisler, although I have 
to acknowledge his stunning virtuosity, is not a satisfactory 
performer. This inclination of mine against his playing 
is enhanced through the lack of musical feeling displayed 
by the young artist in the first work upon the program in 
which he could have shown this quality, viz., in Bruch’s 
Second Violin Concerto, in D minor, which, although in 
ferior to the same composer's G minor Concerto, affords 
ample chance for the display of musical sentiment, both in 
the opening Adagio and in the following somewhat hol 


low and bombastic recitativo 
* * * 


Later on on the same evening I heard a portion of the 
very interesting program of Ernest Jedliczka’s well-attended 
piano recital at the Singakademie. 

The professor is one of the busiest and most hard 
worked of all of Berlin’s piano pedagogues, and it is a 
wonder, therefore, how he can find time to keep his tech- 
nic keyed up to the necessary high concert pitch. The 
fact is that in this latter regard he leaves little or nothing 
to be desired, and, if I have to find any fault with him at 
all, it is only in the matter of touch, which in forte and 
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iortissimo episodes often becomes a trifle harsh, without 
however, losing a certain brilliant virtuoso quality 
Professor Jedliczka’s program embraced the rarely pet 
formed variations and fugue, op. 17, by Friedrich Kiel 
seethoven’s E major sonata, Chopin’s B flat minor so 
nata, a group of nine smaller Chopin pieces, among which 


i¢ F minor fantasia and the F sharp minor polonaise, 


t 
and lastly Tschaikowsky’s F major Nocturne, Rubinstein’s 
B major Melody from op. 2, and a highly interesting as 
well as brilliant and effective Ukraine Rhapsody, by the¢ 
father of the performer, the composer A. Jedliczka 
Professor Jedliczka was enthusiastically and deservedly 
applauded. When I left the hall he was playing the 
Chopin C sharp minor Etude for a first encore. How 


many more he had to give afterward I am unable to state 
> * * 

[wo musical events of importance crowded upon each 

other on Monday night of this week, and in order to be 

able to do justice to both of them I had to attend the 


Sunday noon public rehearsal of one of them, which 


f 
f 


was the tenth and last Philharmonic concert of 
under Arthur Nikisch’s direction 

rhe program for once contained nothing absolutely 
new, opening, as it did, with Wagner’s “Tristan Vorspiel,” 
and ending with Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, per 
formed in the often described and, to most of you through 
personal experience, well-known masterly reading of Nik 
isch. The verve with which the last movement of Bee 
thoven’s immortal work was brought to hearing enthused 
the large audience to an unusual degree, and I learn that 
on the evening of the concert proper the maniiestations ol 
approval reached such a climax that they appeared as 
perfect ovations, and showed Arthur Nikisch that he has 
won for himself a warm place in the hearts of the Berlin 


nusical public. The fact is that the season just ended 


has proved the most successful one which the enter, 
manager, Hermann Wolff, has so far been able to chronicle 
since Hans von Bilow’s laying down of the baton, and 
that the Philharmonic subscription concerts have now 
reached that artistic altitude again which they had at 
tained at the time when that greatest of all conductors 
had succeeded in making them the most important events 
of the German capital’s musical season 

[hat the Philharmonic concerts have now regained thei: 
ormer first position is, however, not exclusively due t 
Arthur Nikisch’s fine qualities as a conductor and his 
resultant popularity; part of it must also be ascribed to 
the plan pursued by him of presenting upon his programs 
novelties of importance, or at least such as are liable 
to arouse public interest and curiosity, and a still greater 
share of the drawing powers of these concerts must be 
attributed to the engagement ol soloists of world-wide 


reputation. In what other series of concerts could the 


public hear within one single winter season artists like 
Marcella Sembrich, Willy Burmester, Moritz Mosz 
kowski, Jean Lassalle, Alexander Petschnikoff, Eugen 
d’Albert, Pablo de Sarasate, Camilla Land, Lillian Blau 
velt, Josef Hoffmann and Engene Ysayé? 

The last named artist was the soloist of the final con 
cert. When he was last heard here before he was still 
concertmaster of the former Bilse Orchestra, and he was a 
great favorite with the habitués of those at the time highly 
popular concerts Since then Ysaye made a conquest of 
the musical public of two hemispheres, and it would seem 
like carrying water into the Hudson were I to attempt to 
tell you of his artistic qualities. Suffice it to say that they 
were enthusiastically acknowledged also at Berlin by 
the audience as well as on the part of the music critics 

Ysaye played between two of the’ most sensuous and 
erotic orchestral works of the entire musical literature 
the “Tristan” Vorspiel and Richard Strauss’ symphonic 


poem, “Don Juan,” which was also gloriously performed 
by the Philharmonic artists—the most chaste work ever 
penned for a solo instrument, Bach’s E major Concerto 


5 


for violin, with orchestra and organ (in F. A. Gevaért's 
edition). The impression of purity, ripeness, and of what 
the Germans call Abgeklaertheit, was indescribable It 
was not the German style of Bach playing, for that the 
tone, especially in the Adagio, was too sweet, too luscious, 
too Petschnikoftian, and the rhythm in the Finale was too 
free, too vacillating; but it was artistic, and, above all, it 
was beautiful in the extreme 

rechnic and virtuoso qualities, especially a scintillating, 
silvery quality of tone and vibrant brilliancy of execution, 
were brought to bear upon the three first movements from 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” the last movement of which 
Ysaye eliminated, but for which, as the inevitable encores, 
he gave us two movements from Bach's unaccompanied B 
minor suite, which he brought to hearing with infinite 
beauty of tone, which remained true and noble also in 
energetic episodes and in complicated polyphonic passages 
ike those which occur in the final movement of the Bach 
suite. It is just in this sort of work that the difference 
between an Ysaye and a Kreisler becomes most plainly 
noticeable. In the latter case virtuosity as aim and chief 
purpose of playing, in the former the sovereign disdain 
ing of all virtuoso display and the employment of an 
ibsolutely flawless technic only as a means tor periorming 
the music in the artistically most perfect manner and in 


the ripest style ot interpretation 
* * * 


it was not without trepidation that 1 wended my way 
to the Royal Opera House on Monday night, where at a 





ty concert, given before one of the most fash- 


grand char 
ionable audiences of Berlin and in the august presence of 
Cheir Majesties the Emperor and Empress, and the entire 
court, Don Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio “The Resurrection 
of Lazarus” had its first hearing in the German capital 

I had studied the piano score of this new work, which 
has been praised and puffed up to be the emanation of a 
second Palestrina, or of a Bach redivivus, and I had pro 
nounced upon it in an unfavorable judgment before hav 
ing heard it. Supposing | was mistaken in my estimate, 
based upon mere reading of a piano score, which, com 


1e hearing of the actual orchestral score and 


pared with t 
live voices is like judging an unknown person’s appear- 
ance from a photograph. Supposing the orchestral colors 
ious and pregnant that they will change en- 


But then I reassured my- 


are $0 gior 
tirely your idea of the picture! 
seli, and said to myself that in a severely sacred work of 
Bach-like pretensions the black and white outlines offered 
by the piano score must show me at least some elevated 
musical ideas, some pregnant thoughts, some originality 
invention, if only in design, and all of these character 
istics of a work of quality I had not seen in the piano 
score; the performance would show me, therefore, that 
I was right, and that “The Resurrection of Lazarus” 
was in no sense a great work 
The performance proved more than that: it demon- 
strated conclusively that it is a very poor oratorio, and 
at, despite a very worthy reproduction, with an orchestra 
over 100 musicians, the Royal Opera chorus, excellent 
soloists from the Royal Opera House personnel, and un 
der the conductorship of a master like Dr. Muck, the per 
formance scored a most decided and pronounced hasco 
After the first part not a hand was moved in the entire 
large auditorium, which, however, did .not consist of 
Roman Catholics, and after the second and final part of 
the oratorio the applause was so faint that the few who 
had ventured out into a demonstration of approval soon 


seemed ashamed of their isolation and stopped clapping 
heir hands. The silence which followed was almost pain 


ful. Not a hand was moved in the imperial box, and yet 
we were at one of the most highly patronized of ‘Berlin’s 


1inments, the annual “Mildwida” con 





many charity entet 


cert for the benefit of widows and orphans of musicians 
No less pronounced than the fiasco in the public was 
that expressed in the critical columns of the daily papers 
M. Marschalk, the Henry T Finck Berlin, and conse 
quently also the most radical of the cal critics, sums up 
as follows: “Ja, das war einmal wieder ein rechter Unpeg 
ein verbrecherisches Irreleiten der seffentlidren Meinung 
Was so ein geschaeftstuechtiger italienischer Verleger 


nicht alles fertiz bringt * which translated into English 





means: “Well, this proved again a regular misdemeanor, 
a criminal mis public opinion. What such an 
able, business-like, Italian publisher is able to effect.” 
You see, Marschalk lays the whole blame for all this ado 


t 
and false glamour at the doors of the house of Ricordi, 


Perosi’s pub shers, while it cannot be doubted that with 
out the energetic co-operation of the Roman Catholic ele 
ment, especially the clergy, the young Venetian abbé 


could never have achieved the renown which so quickly 
crowned the performances of his oratorios in taly 

The most rational of the criticisms I read seemed to me 
that by Dr. Karl Krebs, in the 


that the work is neither anger nor joy provoking—it ts 


ssische Zeitung, who says 


simply quite tedious from beginning to end. Externally 
it has pretty nearly the traditional form of the oratorio 
only the chorus has a surprisingly small task. In the first 


part, which is mainly filled with the utterances of the 
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‘narrator’ and the dialogue between Christ and Martha, 
the chorus is employed only at the close. It sings the 
well set and euphonious hymn “Scrutatur alme cordium,” 
between the three strophes of which the orchestra has 
variations, in which the trumpet gives out the hymn 
theme as a cantus firmus, and the remainder of the orches- 
tra supplies a contrapuntal accompaniment. In equal un- 
accompanied style, a weak imitation of the Bach chorals, 
the chorus is employed in the second part, except at the 
very close, when the male chorus begins unisono the 
Gregorian chant “Benedicamus Domino,” which is re- 
peated fortissimo by the entire chorus. 

Peculiar in this work are the long and frequently 
meaningless orchestral interludes which separate the utter- 
ances of single even in the most unsuitable 
For instance, when the narrator says “And Jesus 
spake,” we are not told immediately what the Saviour 
said, but the orchestra has a long confab. And what an 
orchestration it is! I can only use the one word—ama- 


persons, 


places. 


teurish. 

As for the solo voices, they are distinguished only by the 
attitude and compass in which they move, but they are 
devoid of all personal characteristics. The most sub- 
ordinate things, irrevelant utterances of the narrator, are 
set to music with the same heavy expressions as are the 
most tender ejaculations. Instead of the easy flowing 
secco recitative which Bach uses in incidental narrations, 
Perosi employs exclusively the semi-melodious, accom- 
panied declamation, with small and unimportant contra- 
puntal additions. The thematic invention is sparse and 
monotonous, with nowhere a stream of broad, powerful 
musical inspiration. Thus the “resurrection’’ came near 
being a falling asleep. 

The solo voices were adequately, and in the case of 
Martha (Mrs. Herzog) even superbly, sung. Sommer as 
Narrator, or Evangelist, showed nice sense of oratorio 
style, and Baptiste Hoffmann, baritone, though slightly 
too theatrical, was very sonorous in the vocal utterances 
of the Saviour. 

Although this performance consumed fully an hour and 
a half, the program further contained the ‘“Eroica’’ Sym- 
phony, conducted with authority and verve by Richard 
Strauss, and the ‘Freischiitz’’ Overture, as well as the very 
appropriate “Kaisermarsch,” conducted by Dr. Muck, 
which latter work was listened to standing by the audi- 
ence and also by Their Majesties, who remained to the 
very end of this lengthy program, although I have never 
before seen them at a symphony concert, not even one 
of the Royal Orchestra’s concerts under Weingartner’s 
direction 

. * * 

On Tuesday night I heard first from the Hollaender 
Quartet organization and two outside assistants, with fine 
ensemble, a new manuscript string sextet, for two violins, 
two violas and two ’cellos, from the Budapest composer, 
Hans Koessler, whose cantata “Easter Bells’ created so 
favorable an impression when Siegfried Ochs produced it 
for the first time here with his Philharmonic Chorus a 
season or two ago. The new sextet, in F minor, is by no 
means as important a work, and in thematic contents it 
proved decidedly disappointing. Not so in workmanship, 


the voices in the strictly six-part writing, and the clever 
contrapuntal devices in which the entire work, but par- 
ticularly the finale, abounds. The weakest movement in 
the way of musical thought is the Adagio in A flat, the 
best and most fluent one the Scherzo in C minor. 

The novelty was followed by Dvorak’s F minor piano 
trio, in which especially the very sprightly and graceful 
Allegretto (the second movement) pleased the audience 
immensely. Anton Foerster presided at the piano, with 
the best possible results. He evinced charm of tone and 
elegance of execution. 

~ x * 


George Fergusson, a Scotch baritone, who is well known 
in the United States, and who also ugickly made a name 
for himself here in Berlin, where we have so little good 
male singing, gave a song recital at the Beethoven Hail. 
He had a good sized and very fashionable audience, among 
which the English and American element was well repre- 
sented and even predominated. Hence also an enthusi- 
asm which in some of the offerings of the program, such 
as C. Villiers Stanford’s innocuous ditty, “The Banks of 
the Daisies” (which was most emphatically redemanded), 
seemed to surprise the German portion of the listeners, 
mostly so the critics. 

Nevertheless, the applause and the enthusiasm was well 
deserved, for George Fergusson is really a superior singer, 
both as to delivery, which is exceedingly musical and 
sympathetic, and also with regard to his vocal organ, which 
although not of the most robust order, is thoroughly well 
trained and pleasing. 

Among the numbers which interested me most from a 
purely musical standpoint were Massenet’s “Vision Fugi- 
tive” aria from ‘“‘Herodiade,” Richard Strauss’ ‘Liebes- 
hymnus,” and Richard Wagner’s setting of Heine’s “The 
Two Grenadiers.” The latter was entirely new to me. I 
doubt very much if it will ever take the place of Schu 
mann’s setting of the same poem, which is spontaneous and 
rousing, while Wagner’s is stilted and much too artificial 
The difference is most plainly noticeable in the way in 
which in both settings the “Marseillaise” is brought in at 
In Schumann it breaks forth with irresistible 


the close. 
swing and impetuosity in the vocal part, while Wagner 
cleverly, but effectively, buries it in the piano accom 
paniment 

- « * 


The Bohemian String Quartet closed their cycle of fou 
chamber music soirées at the Beethoven Hall on Wednes 
day night. It is with pleasure that I state that the attend 
ance and the interest of the audience increased this season 
from soirée to soirée. The attraction they exercise is only 
natural, for, as I have frequently explained, the ensemble 
playing of these four gentlemen is short of phenomenal 
It is the most satisfying sort of music making one can 
listen to, especially if the program is made up, as it was 
on this occasion, of works which seem to lie within the 
special sphere of this organization’s taste and congeniality. 
Thus it is the case with the Brahms A minor, the second 
one from 51, and still more so in Dvorak’s fanci 
ful F major string quartet, op. 96, which was written 
in America, and which I now heard for the first 
time. It pleased the audience immensely, more particu- 


op. 





which is masterly, especially the constant moving of all 








THE SPIERING 


QUARTET, 2 aint iar 


larly so the two interior movements, a lovely Lento in 
D minor and a jocose Motto vivace in F. 

With Beethoven’s C major quartet from the Rasou- 
mowski set, which was performed “by request,” the Bo- 
hemians took leave of Berlin for the present season. 


* * * 


The Royal Orchestra is not as far advanced yet with its 
cycle of ten subscription Symphony evenings as the Phil 
harmonic, the eighth concert only of the former having 
taken place last Thursday night. 

Weingartner’s program offered four orchestral numbers, 
of which the opening and closing ones are well-known 
standard works, which were performed in the often de- 
scribed refined and yet vigorous, well-balanced and enjoy 
able style to which this genial conductor has accustomed 
us. These were Mozart’s “Magis Flute” Overture and the 
A major Symphony of Beethoven. 

The two works which were so classically inclosed were 
novelties, although one of them must have been composed 
This is Josef Joachim’s overture to Shake- 
speare’s “Henry IV.” The work was put upon the program 
with the intention of honoring the absent composer, who in 


some time ago. 


these days will celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his ca 
reer as an artist. The result obtained by Weingartner was 
the reverse one, as this awfully weak and impotent composi 
tion was accepted by the audience with respectful silence. 
I think the “Hamlet” Overture, Hans von Bilow 
used to perform occasionally, would have been more serv- 
iceable, although it, too, is far from being the work of a 


which 


creative genius 

The other novelty was a genuine one and a very pleasing 
It was Humperdinck’s “Moorish Rhapsody” in 
a favorable reception 
und Gretel” from his 


surprise. 
met with 


‘Hansel 


very best side, as a clever thematic we 


three movements, which 
It shows the composer of 
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orchestral colorist. Of the three movements I prefer the 
“Elegy at Sundown,” descriptive of Tarifa, which is fresh 
in themes (be they original or not), and thoroughly char 
acteristic in color, also of the local sort 

The orchestration is delightful and most euphonious, and 
the contrapuntal workmanship as clear as it is artful. The 
same very excellent qualities are displayed in the second 
Satz, entitled ‘““Tangier” (A Night in a Morrish Café), and 
this part is also full of charming waltz rhythms. Only it is 
less characteristic than the first movement and might just 
as well be called A Night in the Vienna Prater. The least 
important seems to me the third and final movement, 
‘Tetuan” (A Ride in the Desert), which is neither very 
descriptive nor as fanciful as the subject suggests. To 
each movement is affixed a little poem by Gustav Humper 
dinck, the composer’s brother. But if some of the critics 
blame Engelbert for not having everywhere clothed Gus 
tav’s words with the right sort of music, the shoe does not 
fit the composer, for it was the poet who wrote the words 
after the music and not vice versa, just as also took place 
in the case of Richard Strauss’ “Death and Apotheosis,” 
the descriptive poem to which was written by Pohl to fit 
the music, and not the reverse 

Humperdinck’s work was received with great favor by 
the audience, and I think the “Moorish Rhapsody” will 
rake its way through all the big concert halls of the civi 


zed world 


Last night’s musical evening at the Boise \.ansion 
£ 
brought the following program 
Andante, from Sonate for n and piano Levett 
Mr. Sanders and the composer 
Iwo Songs 
Verlass mich nicht Biggerstaftt 


Immer leiser 


M Voigt 
Barcarolle for pian Visanska 
I poser 
Three Songs 
Verlassene Liebe Floersheim 
Arme Muitter Floersheim 
© lass dich halten gold’ne Stunde. Floersheir 
Fraulein Willy Arendts 
\r nte Religioso, for v n and pian Levett 
M. Sanders and the mposer 
Ballad for piano Visanska 
rhe « poser 
Hiarmonic improvisation Floersheim 
Ouintet for piaro and strings Mellville 
The composer and Messieurs Guhlka, Visanska, Feltzer 
and Meyroo 
i f-< 


Yesterday morning I received a telegram informing m« 
f the passing through Berlin at noon of my friend, Ignace 
Jan Paderewski. He arrived at the Friedrich Station at 11:31 

M., coming from Warsaw, and left from the Potsdamer 
Station at 1:05 P. M. on his way to Pa whence on Sun 
day he will leave for England, where he will undertake a 
provincial tournée. The fixed dates of this latter arrange 
ment prevented the prolonging of the stay in Russia, where 
the great pianist’s success increased from concert to con 
ert so immensely that he would have been glad if his time 
had permitted of his giving some twenty to thirty further 
concerts. Paderewski seemed in the best of spirits a1 
looked in the best of health, despite two days and nights 
spent in the cars on the trip from Kiew to Berlin 

About his American plans I could only learn from him 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


that he would not begin his next tournée before the 
premiére of his opera had taken place. This, to him, all ab 
sorbing and all important event is now definitely set down 
for the end of September or beginning of October next 
It will take place, as I stated last year, at the Dresden 
Royal Opera House, and Court Conductor Schuch holds 
now Paderewski’s definite promise that in June he will be 
in receipt of the completed score 

Upon his American tournée Paderewski will play, as he 
always did heretofore, the Steinway piano, and he will be 
accompanied, as he was on this Russian tournée, and as he 
will presently be in England, by his old private secretary, 
Hugo Goerlitz, with whom in America Mr. Freyer will 
share, also, as heretofore, the management ol his affairs 
Mr. Paderewski is, as you see, a conservative man, and 
sticks to those whom he has found trustworthy 

In Germany Mr. Paderewski will play only in two cities 
this spring, viz., Cologne and Frankfort, and he will take 


Brussels on the way. He may touch Berlin again in April 
J : & 

as he wants to take council with his publishers here, Messrs 

Bote & Bock (the head of which firm, his friend, Hugo 


1 


sock, is at present absent on a trip to Italy), to prevent the 
further reprint of Paderewski’s compositions Russia 
Ihe pirate system of reprinting without remuneration is 


still in vogue in the Czar’s empire, and no less than twenty 


seven piano pieces of Paderewski have so far been pub 
lished there without benefit to him or his Berlin publishers 
7 . - 


Aprpos of Hugo Bock, the Emperor has bestowed upon 
the head of the firm of Bote & Bock, music suppliers the 
Prussian Court, the title of Commerzienrath 





. . > 

The Berlin musical sick list is fast changing into one ot 
recovery. Professor Blumner has been transported t 
Wiesbaden; Prof. Oscar Raif is up and about giving 
ons; Privy Councillor Henry Pierson, who was laid uj 
ith influenza, was out of bed yesterday for the first time 
and the tenor, Sylva, who had a bad case of pneumonia, is 
vercoming the tro oubl and will soon be about again 
wonted good health and robustness. My own influer 


which I did not let on that I noticed anything, was quickly 


cured through Dave Levett’s excellent cough medicine 

which I did not take [he only curious circumstance I 

notice with regard to it is, that I have to sneeze or cough 

always loudest when in a concert something pianissin 

being played or sung. I wonder whether others have ex 

perienced the same anomaly, and how it can be explained 
- ” * 

Hans Richter was here during the week and rehearsed 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, which he w 
conduct in one of Mr. Wolff's subscription concerts at 
Hamburg. Richter declares openly that in Septembe 
will close his Vienna career as theatrical conductor, and 
that he will conduct operatic works afterward only at Bay 
reuth, where next summer he is to lead the “Nibelung: 
and “Meistersinger” performances 

a. > * 

Bernard Stavenhagen, w SIX s ago Richars 
Strauss’ place at Munich, has just received from the Prine: 
Regent of Bavaria the pred ate and title f Royal ¢ 


Conductor 


7 





Che house has just burned down in w 1 Joseph Haydn 


was born at Rohrau, near Burck-on-the-Leitha (at the 





Nether-Austrian-Hungarian frontier), on March 31, 1732 
as the son of a poor wheelwright Although the historical 
place was burned to the ground, the memorial plate and a 
very valuable autograph album were saved 
| 
Paul Kalisch will sing the [ristan’’ music at some ol 
the Paris Lamoureux < certs, and will thence go to 
Madrid, where he is invited to participate in the much 
heralded Wagner periorman 
a | 
Eugen d Albert and pre i ( wile nec 
Finck, were the guc itely he G i Duke of Saxe 
Meiningen, who, after the pianist had played at the last 
court concert, decorated him with the Comthur's Cre i 
the Erne Hou O be wed a medal « 
mer i i} M 1 Aibert 
> * > 
in ig ia week's callers at Tue MusicaL COURIERS 
Berlin office was Miss Adrienne Gorsolke, a budding 
young Berlin pianist; Rudoli Iba of the well-knuwn 
é I g firm of Rud 
Ibach Soht Barmer M Mamie C. Barrett, from 
Ds ento, Cal., whe to expr her thanks for the 
advice I gave het tudy with Professor Barth, undet 
W g p gress n 
piat play 9 < ©. | 


Berlin Music Notes. 


BERLIN, March 11, 1800. 
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has an unfortunate habit of swooping up to her notes and a 
most distressing way of breathing; the quality of her voice 
is good, and by eliminating these aforesaid faults her sing- 
ing would vastly improved. Among the songs she 
selected were several from Berlin composers, including 


be 


Der Kranke” of Eduard Behm, and ‘“Rautendelein’s 
Lied” of Walter Meyrowitz. 
* * * 


The Misses Anne and Agnes Burke, of Indianapolis, the 
former a pupil of Prof. Alfred Blume, have joined Profes- 
sor Powers’ excursion party to Vienna and the Adriatic; 
3erlin on their way home 


they will propably return to 


in May. 


+ + * 


Herbert Kimbrough, from Missouri, is an enthusiastic 
student of the piano under Professor Barth, and of theory 
He will return home 

F. M. B. 


and composition under O. B. Boise. 
in May 


‘* Influenza.’’ 


An overture bearing the title of “Influenza,” by no less 
noble a composer than the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, 
The work, which has con- 
It was 


was lately performed at Nice 
siderable orchestral effect, was favorably received. 
composed while the imperial author was suffering from 
grip 

Oratoriomania. 
the oratorios of the Abbé Perosi, 
plunging into this style of work. 


Since the success of 


musicians are 
eight composers are busy in Milan alone, 


Italian 
No fewer than 
and the names of some of their productions are announced 


They are “Abel,” “The Chaste Suzanna,” “Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” “Judith” and “Bathsheba.” If any of these 
fail, a refuge will be supplied in ‘A Noah’s Ark.” 
Charles Nuitter. 
The sudden death of the archivist of the Grand Opéra 


Nuitter, is announced. He commenced 
connection with the theatre by writing a number of 
and librettos and making adaptations of for- 
He was the author of a description of the new 
work, “Origin 


of Paris, Charles 
his 
vaudevilles 


gn works 


e 
opera house and of a valuable historic 
of the French Opera.” 

His most important labors were those devoted to the 
arrangement of the archives of the institution and the 
For thirty years he set in order\ 


precious for musical history. 


formation of its library 
millions of documents, 


Nuitter 
being Charles 


was a pen name, the real name of the deceased 


Etienne Truinet. 


Trabadelo Coming to America. 

Ceding to the wishes of many friends and admirers 
and in response to the invitation of many pupils, M. de 
Trabadelo has decided to pass a month in the United 
this year. That to say, instead of taking his 
vacation in his chateau near Tours, he leaves for 


7 
is 


States 
usual 
America in September, or to arrive there about the first 
of September. He will make his headquarters at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

enthusiastic ad- 


M. de Trabadelo is one of the most 
mirers of the United States and of Americans in general, 
in Paris. He has during his leisure moments in the past 


few years learned English expressly to read and study in 
regard to it, and in the hope of one day making America a 
visit. Himself full of progress and go ahead, he is filled with 
appreciation of what he sees and hears from the country. 
His American pupils have added to this reai interest, and 
now curiosity and desire to see and hear for himself what 
this wonderful country is have overcome even his desire 
for repose and off he goes. , 

While in the country he will place several of his new 

written interesting 
Young, enthusiastic, his 


songs, of which have been for 


American in 
voice, a robust tenor, is in excellent condition, and he has 
It to visit 


many 


voices his studio. 


a choice is the favorable moment 


the country. 
\s M. de Trabadelo has promised his Paris pupils to 


recommence with them in October, his stay will be limited 


repertory 


this time. He takes this opportunity of inviting visits or 
letters from his many pupil-friends scattered through the 


States 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
LONDON, W., March 17, 1899. 


L 
j 


HE prospectus of the London Musical Festival, to be 
held at Queen’s Hall during the second week of May, 

is just issued. Lady Hallé is to play at the opening con- 
cert of the afternoon of May 8, in the evening of which the 
Lamoureux Orchestra will take part in Beethoven’s Choral 
Symphony. The following afternoon M. Ysaye plays; that 
evening M. Paderewski. Don Perosi’s “Transfiguration of 
Christ” will be given’ Wednesday afternoon; Wednesday 
evening again Ysaye and the Lamoureux Orchestra, while 
Thursday evening will see the first production of Perosi’s 
while the same composer’s “Resur 


“Raising of Lazarus,” 
In the 


rection of Christ” will be heard Friday afternoon. 
evening M. Lamoureux and his orchestra occupy the hall, 
while the final performance of the festival on Saturday 
afternoon will be a combination of the Wood and Lamou 
reux forces. Mme. Lillian Blauvelt will be the leading 
soprano. 

Mr. Schultz-Curtius’ programs for his Curtius concerts 
under Herr Mottl at Queen’s Hall, on May 2, and at St 
James’ Hal] May 10, are, with the exception of two songs 
for Frau Mottl, and a ballad suite arranged by the con 
ductor from Gluck’s operas, devoted to Wagnerian com 
positions. At the first concert Herr Van Rooy will be the 
vocalist. 

A performance of Haydn’s “Creation,” the cast includ 
ing Mme. Ella Russell, Lloyd Chandos and Mr. Santley, is 
to be given at the Crystal Palace to-morrow afternoon, to 
celebrate the centenary of this popular work. In reality its 
actual céntenary would have been April 29, 1898, seeing i 
was first produced on that day, 1798, in Prince Schwarzen 
berg’s Palace, but this was rather in the nature of a private 
The first public representation was in 1799 


performance. 
The following year 


at the Imperial Court Theatre, Vienna. 
the publication of the score caused competition for its first 
performance in England to run high. Augustus Harris, 
however, was the victor, producing it for the first time at 
Covent Garden on March 22, 1800, the choir and orchestra 
both practically reading it at sight. The parts had been 
copied out in less than a week, and at the time it was 
wittily remarked “this was not the first time the Creation 
had been completed in less than six days.”” A month later 
it was given at the old Her Majesty’s Theatre, Mara being 
the prima donna and Sam Wesley the organist 

It is more than probable that we shall have the “Ring” 
at Covent Garden this season. 

The artistic baritone, George Fergusson, seems to be 
meeting with every success in Berlin. He gave a recital 
there March 7, and also appeared there in Perosi’s new 
work. The following day he sang by command before the 
Kaiser and Kaiserin, at the banquet given in the British 
Embassy. 

The American basso, Ernest Sharpe, is at present also in 
Berlin, and, encouraged by his many successes, proposes 
settling there, at least for some little time 

Miss Edith Martin, the American harpist, and the con- 
cert party (under the direction of Herman Wolff) left 
Liverpool street station Sunday evening, by way of Har- 
wich, for Dresden, where her tour of Germany, Austria 
and Russia, opened Tuesday last. Berlin, Leipsic, Prague, 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Head of Vocal Department 
New York College of Music. 


(ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director). 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE GRENOBLE, New York. 





URIER 


Buda-Pesth, Breslau, Warsaw, Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg are the towns to be visited. The artists accompany- 
ing her are Miss Regina de Sales, Hammett Drake and 
J. H. Field. 


Madame Norcrosse and the Meistersingers will start 
upon a tour of the South of England the first week in 
April. 


CONCERTS 
Time was when the Philharmonic Society of London 
stood for what was best of everything musical in the 
realm. For this veteran society Beethoven his 
“Choral” Symphony. Spohr, Weber, Mendelssohn, Wag 
ner, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns, Dvorak and a score of 
have 


wrote 


others among the world’s greatest composers 
wielded the conductor’s wand of the oldest musical organi- 
zation in the Philharmonic Society 
What its achievements in the past have been music his- 


3ut I very much doubt 


existence, London 
torians will not leave unrecorded. 
if the concert of last Wednesday, March 8, will add fresh 
lustre to its already unrivaled reputation 

Will a program 
works, rendered in a creditable, but by no means brilliant 


composed exclusively of well-worn 
or distinguished manner, keep the orchestra where it used 
to be, and should be, The 
orchestral ballad, “La belle Dame sans merci,’ composed 
by the present conductor of the society, Sir Alexander C 
Mackenzie, was well given As a it 
works that has yet come from the 


s| he 


and 


in the van of musical progress? 


composition is cer 
tainly one of the best 
pen its gifted creator 
greeted it 
B flat Symphony was too ponderously givep 
verve, it hung fire. The this 
Scherzo, which was “taking one’s pleasures sadly” with a 


of prolonged applause that 
Schumann's 
It lacked 


was the 


was genuine well merited 


worst in respect 


vengeance. The Finale, on the other hand, was more ex 


hilarating and smacked more of the Schumannesque 
Cherubini’s noisy and trivial “Ali Baba” Overture com 
pleted the list of the purely orchestral works. For the 
remainder of the evening the orchestra took upon itself 
the humbler duties of an accompanist 

The first soloist to appear was Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
whose reading of Liszt’s E flat Concerto roused the audi 
ence to a demonstration of great enthusiasm. Mr. Doh 
nanyi has played in a more brilliant manner during his 
recent London visit. Of what may be the claims of his 
admirers to place him on an equal pedestal with Pad 
erewski it is not my purpose now to speak. It is certain, 
however, that as a master of variety of tone color and of 
the pedal he cannot approach the famous Pole. His play 
ing is free from exaggeration and mannerism and is 
thoughtful and poetic. Mr. Dohnanyi was later heard in 
two solos, Schumann’s F sharp major Romance and a 
rambling, incoherent Hungarian Rhapsody by Szendy 
The composition is still in manuscript, and some critics 
have expressed the hope it may remain so. It is over 
charged with reminiscences of Liszt, and might be 


described as Liszt a la mockingbird. Miss Leonora Jack 


son was the violinist on this occasion, and acquitted herself 


admirably in her task, choosing Mendelssohn's ever 


popular E minor Concerto. She played with plenty of 
spirit and verve, and, as it is the custom of to-day, took the 
finale at a pace probably quicker than the composer in 
tended. I have heard her produce a fuller tone from her 


instrument, and I know well she is able to play high 


G in perfect tune, in spite of the fact that she three times 


very 


took this note fully a quarter of a tone flat during the 
course of the Andante 

On Saturday afternoon the last for this season of Mr 
Wood's symphony concerts was given in the Queen's 


Tschaikowsky’s beautiful and dainty suite from the 


This work is 


Tschai 


Hall. 
ballet “The Nutcracker” began the. concert 
so well known that comment on it is superfluous 
kowsky’s star is in the ascendant. Year by year it grows 
brighter and bigger, while that of Liszt is as readily on the 
When alive Tschaikowsky, except for a very few 
neglect and 


wane fe 
years of his later life, had to struggle against 
poverty, eking out a scanty fare as a teacher and criti 
Liszt from his boyhood was the darling of the public, the 
and kings paid homage 


Hamlet spoke, 
adulation and 


favored to whom 
Now like the 
grows by what it feeds on 


one princes 


appetite of which 


It 


Liszt's 


music, 


is not ap 
hollow 


the 


works sound 


“bitter 


plause that make most of 
bombast. Tschaikowsky’s melodies are 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


“A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rheinberger. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration resumed October 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 


STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 


IANIST. 
Piano Instruction. 


Studio: 7 West 65th Street, New York. 
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salt of human tears,” as Shelley puts it—often too bitter 
Ii Liszt and Tschaikowsky could 
periences would they not both have been other than they 


have exchanged ex 


are? Miss Adela Verne, the soloist in the Liszt Fantasia, 
played with brilliancy and dash and good rhythmic 
nstinct 

[he great number of the program was Schumann’s D 


minor Symphony. Who can tell the influence of this work 


3 measured 


on subsequent compositions? A great mind 
by its influence, and of a surety the day has not yet come 
the creative 


held 


orchestra 


when this symphony is without a hold on 


musical intellect of the day. Schumann is usually 
up as an example oi how not to write for the 


These passages may feel awkward to the performer, but 


when they are well played by a fine orchestra, as on last 
Saturday afternoon, nothing could be better The instru 
ments feel that a master hand has seized them, and drags 
them up Parnassus, whether they will or no 

It is as purely abso 


Yet 


This symphony needs no program 


ute music as any work of Beethoven's Schumann, 


into the 


in so many of his piano pieces, roamed away 
realms of romance and descriptive musi In his sym 
phonies he is a classic one of the greatest since Bee 


thoven. He is perhaps the most intellectual and broadly 
cultured, many sided man who has ever produced a sym 
depth and power 


Mendels 


was a mental 


phony Beethoven has the 


Schubert 


greatest 


was a rarer creative musical genius, 


ulture, Brahms 
had 
depth of feeling, power! 
Miss Clara 


sohn was a man of unusual « 


but 


I musical genius, 


giant, who among them all such a combination 


breadth of cul 
Butt 


with orchestral 


and sentiment? Sain 
Mon « 
iccompanime nt, 


Wunderbares sein” 


Sehnsucht kennt,” with 


ure, poetry, 


Sang 


Saens’ aria eur s’ouvre a ta voix,” 
and heard in Liszt’s “Es muss 


Nur wer dic 
Miss Butt 


later was 


em and Tschaikowsky’s 


piano accompaniment 


sings much better than she did a year or two ago Her 
voice 18 now pertectly steady and her production more 


uniform: but the meaning of the seldom touches 


composer 


her The Tschaikowsky number, that dark picture oi 
despair, was not interpreted in any sense of the word 
I 1 1 tl Saint-Saens aria sung 1 Paris 1 ntl i 

heard the Saint-saen aria ung a recently i 


such a manner that I know Miss Clara Butt had no con 
ception whatever of the passion of a Delilah. The concert 
the last of the winter season, closed witl the Forest 
Murmurs,” from Wagner's “Siegfried.” 

\n interesting item in the program of last Monday's 
popular concert was the once familiar Larghetto and 


Miss 


reappearance at the 


Rondo of Spohr, for two violins, Skinner 


popular con 
first 


this duet a 


making in 
move 
Rondo 


and het 


certs after a good many years’ absence. In the 


ment she was not quite sure of herself, but in the 
perfect, her tone delightful 


onard 


ner animation was 


phrasing admirable pianists, Le Borwick 
not 
hose on Monday 


sn Herr 


usual in’ the pieces of Schumann he 
Kreutzer” he 


Saturday 


so good as 
but in the defied criti 


Schonberger, on treated Chopin's 


Barcarolle” quite rightly as a poem, and not as a mere 
vehicle for a display of virtuosity, as is too frequently the 
case with modern pianists But he read the poem with 


exaggerations of sentiment which cannot be com 


Miss Florence Shee, the 


certain 
mended vocalist of Saturday 


' Goring 


showed a very pretty voice in songs so worn as 
Thomas’ “Nuit de Mai” and Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Yeux 
bleus.” Madame de St. Andre, on Monday, marred what 


might have been a charming reading of “Connais-tu le 


pays,” by singing sharp; for this, however, she made full 
amends by her success with Pergolesi’s “Se tu m‘ami’’ and 
Wagner's exquisite “Dors, mon enfant.’ This last was 
ndeed an unusual treat 


Wednes 


nriquez, a 


ntroduced to the public on 
Miss Cherry | 


In some 


Herr Elderhorst 
day an excellent young pianist 
daughter of the favorite contralto singer studies 
of Chopin and in Schumann’s Piano Quartet Miss Enri 
showed a very agreeable touch and a well trained 
intelligence, Miss Minnie Theobald called 
ellent artists to her aid as Miss Fanny Davies, Mr 


Mr 


quez 


such, ex 





and 
Gib 


son and Hobday at her concert at St. James’ Hall 


SPRING TOUR 


Lieut. DAN GODFREY, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


making unquestionably a successful appearance in a Can 
zone by Max Bruch, and a Minuet by Herr Becker 


Tue NATIONAL GRAND Opera COMPANY 


With the exception of “Tannhauser,” noticed in my last 


week's letter, by far the most creditable performance ol 
the week given by the above company was that of * Hansel 
and Gretel,” the children being cleverly impersonated by 
Miss Julia Franks and Miss Margaret Ormerod (the latter 
Miss 


part, sang 


known in private life as Mrs. Lempriere Pringle) 


Ormerod as Gretel was heart and soul in her 


exceedingly well, and acted as a true child; indeed, I de 
tected nothing to make me remember her actual years 
Unlike others, she had totally disregarded personal appear 
t 


ance, but in a very few minutes I forgot this, and was at 


tracted to her by the strongest of ties—that of personality 


Both children lost time in the dancing scene, and Miss 
Franks at times sang out of tune, but on the whole it was 
a very pretty piece of work Miss Crichton as the Mother 


and the Witch showed to far greater advantage than as 
Venus, on Monday, the music suiting her well. The othe 
haracters were interpreted in a manne: not to call I 
mention The chief hitches in the orchestra were vagaries 





of the horns, want of character in the “Witches’ Ride” and 
neglect of due subordination to the vocalists 

Preceding the above was the one-act romantic drama by 
Reginald Somerville, “The Prentice Pillar,” the musi 
which is clever, tuneful, but too modern in character t 
suit the fifteenth century story it accompanies. The greater 
part of the solos too heavily orchestrated, at least 
such singers as those who took part, Whitney Tew 
being the one excepuior Miss Titiens, as Lizetta warbled 
charmingly, and looked sweet; Mr. Tew’s beautiful tones 


at once dignified the surroundings, while Haigh Jackson's 
hief fault as Brunone lay in want of accent 


alike by 
j 


little opera, with its pleasing music and 


( 
worked up stage manager and performers, this 
original piot, mig 
repertory olf many 


vell be added to the compant 
I 





I! Trovatore” closed the week, its reading giving, at 
east to the well filled heaper seats, entire Satis tior 
Miss Titiens, as Leonora, sang this difficult music mort 
than well Her voice was fresh, bright and tuneful, and 





her execution, except in the cadenza in Act 1, did her 
credit An absence of light and s marred some of 
work In her acting she showed an ease and grace iu 
ng one enjoyment her presence and thought r he 
singing only. The Azucena, Miss Cecilia Staunton, worke« 
in every respect unceasingly. I heard after she had but 
recently recovered trom at ittack O! laryngitis vi 
would account for the breathy quality of som« her notes 
Artistic she was vocally and histrion lly her work show 
ng she had studied to some effect. Her style is broad, and 
all her work prompted by reflectior She has personality 
nd a sense of character of no common orde I wish she 
could conquer her over sibilant “‘s’s’ Manrico, Robert 
Cunningham, had a very warm welcome, strove hard, bu 
was not at his best As the Count, Haigh Jacks« wa 
very disappointing. He was wooden and his voice lacked 


variety and melodiousness; he must also turn his attentior 





to recitative Mr. Llewelyn’s Ferrando was manly, while 
Herr Eckhold as conductor again showed himself a goo¢ 
worker We do not expect him to be brilliant 


Peut 


SANS 


An Unknown Duet. 
Magic Flut 


of the 


\ hitherto entirely unknown duet for the 
has been discovered in a manuscript score 
Theatre 


belonged to the Schikaneder of Vienna. The get 


uineness of the piece is said to be indisputable. It wi 
published by the Berlin Mozart Society 
Amalia Ricordi-Brentano. 
Ricordi-Brentano, sister of the ce 
Ricordi, died suddenly 
Pippo Brentano, an e1 


Milan Cathedral, was 


Amalia 


Giulio February 19 Phe 


loss of her son. gineer who 


gained the prize for the facade of the 


a blow from which she never recovered. For the last four 
months of her life she was confined to her bed, suffering 
ndescribable tortures. She leaves a husband, Luigi Bret 


» mourn her loss 


tano, and three daughters t 





AND HIS FAMOUS 


Last Powers Musicale. ° 


IN AMERICA. 


Forty Years Bandmaster of 


Her Mayesty's Grenadier Guards, 


BRITISH GUARDS BAND 


230,000 people heard this band during its seven weeks’ tour in Canada last May and June. 
In Toronto the receipts were upwards of $10,000 for Two Evenings and One Matinee. 
ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCES. 


Nine concerts given in New York 70 CROWDED A 


Press sheets containing the New York criticisms to be had on application 
For terms, dates and all particulars apply DIRECT to 


MR. CHARLES A. E. HARRISS, sore oiecror ano wanacer, MONTREAL. 





OURING rain, winter-chilled, did not keep e usual 
large audience from gathering at the ist Power mu 
sicale at Carnegie Lyceur this being the program pt 
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truth to chronicle that this Belknap-Loomis creation was 


a sensational success 


Mr. Powers’ present New York season closes with the 
recital of Miss Lila Routt, of Denver, Col., on the evening 
f May 13 next, at the Waldorf-Astoria. Kansas City 


season, May 20 to July 20, 1899; Denver Col., season, July 


25 to October 10, 1899; New York season, 1899-1900, be 


ginning October 23, 1899 
Mr. Powers desires to thank his patrons and guests most 
Following 


cordially for their attendance at his musicales. 


the pupils who have been heard: 


ire the name f 

Miss Martha Stark. New York; Miss Genevieve Brady. 
New York: Miss Salome Bixby, Vermont; Mrs. Albert E 
Chandler. New York; Mrs. Alfred T. Martin, New Jer- 
sey; Mrs. Charles Pfizer, Jr., New York; Mrs. Mary Bate 
nan, Arkansas; Miss Emily Porter, Pennsylvania; Miss 
Lila Routt, Colorado; Miss Johnny Sturdivant, North 
Carolina; Mrs. Stella Bowman, New York; Mrs. Julius 
Henderson, Colorado; Miss M, Emily Roots, Arkansas; 
Miss Helen Ormsbee, Vermont; Miss Bradshaw, Cali- 
fornia; Miss Mickelson, New York; Mrs. Lillie Logan 
Kean, Kentucky; Miss Katherine M. Wheeler, Ohio; 


Miss Jeanne McLaughlin, New Jersey; Miss Gussie Gorin, 


Illinois: Miss C. Maude Gilbert, New York; Miss Clara 
Lee Mott. New York; Mrs. Edward Weeks Buckhout. 
New York; Mrs. Frances B. Manley, New York; Miss 
Elizabeth Kent Stone, New York; George Seymour 


Earl Gulick, New York; Alfred Bar 


Lenox, Connecticut; 


rington, Connecticut; Percy Stephens, Illinois; Henry 
Clarke, Minnesota; Nat C. Barclay, New York; Dr. Eu 
gene Marshall, New York; C. A. Lundine, New York 


Jessie Shay at Knabe Hall. 
Miss Jessie Shay will give a piano recital at Knabe Hall 
on Friday evening, April 7. She will be assisted by Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist 


Aschenbroedel Concert. 


The second chamber music matinee of the Aschen 
broedel Society will take place on Sunday afternoon, at 3 
o'clock, on April 9, at the society hall, 144-146 East 


Eighty-sixth street. The performers will be Miss Gerald- 


Morgan, violin; Joseph Weiss, piano; John Spargur, 


ine 

violin; Frederick Schaefer, viola: Paul Morgan, violon- 
cello; George Streit, clarinet; Wilhelm Schulze, horn; 
Hugo Heinz, baritone, and Frederick Peachey, accom- 
panist. The program will be made up exclusively of 


Brahms’ compositions \ quintet, several songs and a 


trio will be given 


Howard Forrer Peirce. 


Probably no announcement ever caused more keen re- 
gret and personal sorrow among a large circle of friends 
and professional associates than that of the illness of the 
Howard Forrer Peirce 


Chicago, 


pianist and composer 


After a series of brilliant successes in Cin 
cinnati and other Ohio cities, on the eve of his departure 
for a tour of four months with Plunket Greene, with whom 
seasons, he has frequently appeared, Mr. Peirce 


After being confined to his 


in former 
was stricken with the grip 
Dayton, Ohio, for about three weeks, he recov- 
Greene in the latter part of 


home in 
ered sufficiently to join Mr 
January, playing in a number of Northern cities. 

\ relapse occurred, however, which became so serious in 
its results that Mr. Peirce was obliged to cancel all dates 
for the remainder of the season, and upon advice of his 
physicians to seek a warmer climate for his more thorough 


recuperation. On March 9 he left his home for Pheenix, 


Ariz., from which point encouraging reports of his health 
are received, giving evidence of a slow but constant gain 
in strength. News of his complete recovery will be 


anxiously awaited. 


IDA SIMMONS, 


PIiIANISTE. 
Sole Direction VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Square, New York. 
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17 RUE DE LONDRES, { 
BRUSSELS, February 27, 1890. | 


MONG the pleasant musical events this winter has 
and recitals, 


A been a series of “soirées musicales” 


which have made an agreeable variety in the program of 


concerts. 

One of the most delightful was that given by M 
Madame Mottl, with Eugene Ysaye, January 9, at the Lit 
erary and Artistic Club, with the following program: 
“Gretchen am Spinnrad,” “Litany,” “Der Lindenbaum,” 
“Ungeduld” (Franz Schubert), sung by Madame Mottl; 
Sonata for piano and violin, B flat major (Mozart); MM 
Felix Mottl and Eugene Ysaye: “An die Hoffnung” (Bee 
thoven), Madame Mottl; Stille Liebe, “Mit Myrthen und 
Rosen Auftraege,” “Volksliedchen” (R. Schumann), Ma 


and 


dame Mottl; “Walther’s Preislied,” and the “Parsifal”’ 
paraphrase (Wilhelmj), Eugene Ysaye; “Der Blinde 
Knabe,” “Troeckne Blumen,” “Auf dem Wasser zu 


Singen,” “Die Post” (Franz Schubert), Madame Mottl 
* * * 


I was disappointed at not being present, but it was im 
possible to get a seat, as everything was taken. The man 
in charge told me that he could have sold 300 more tickets 
had there been room in the concert hall. I was told that 
Her Royal Highness 
her 


it proved to be a very brilliant affair. 


Countess of Flanders honored the concert with 
The hall was so crowded that even ladies stood 
the entire evening. In spite of Madame Mottl’s usual suc 
3russels it appears that all the honors of the even 


He played divinely, quite outdid him 


the 


presence 


cess in 
ing were for Ysaye 
self and was madly applauded 

With such a perfect accompanist as M. Mottl the effect 
Mott! sur- 


his 


must have been delicious and most satisfying 
passes anyone I have ever heard as accompanist; 
rhythm is perfect and he understands completely the role, 
making a perfect union of his accompaniment and the in 
strument he accompanies, whether violin or the voice. 

Madame Mottl, I am told, was not in very good voice 
and sang thirteen times; the audience evidently thought 
they had had too much of a good thing, and after the 
thirteenth song, there was hardly a sound of applause 
which seemed a great lack of courtesy on the part of an 
audience supposed to be well bred toward so charming and 
amiable an artist. Everything was for their own Ysaye 

Another delightful soirée was quite an impromptu affair 
given by Madame Moriana a few weeks ago to introduce 
the famous mandolinist, Pietrapertosa, who has left Paris, 
where he was first soloist at the Opéra and Opéra Com- 
ique, to establish himself in Brussels 

It may be remembered that Pietrapertosa was mando 
linist in the quartet of Leoncavallo was accom 
panist, and with which Madame Moriani used to sing at 


her musical Mondays in the Avenue d’Eylan, when she 


which 





It is quite certain that Pietrapertosa’s play- 
It is extraordinary 


lived in Paris. 
ing of the mandolin is remarkable. 
what he gets out of an instrument that seems to have com 
paratively little resource; the most delicate shading pos- 
sible, passing from pianissimi to a force quite unexpected 
in such an instrument, it was very interesting, and I am 
quite convinced that Pietrapertosa’s playing of the man 
dolin is unsurpassed. He played a variety of pieces, selec 
tions from Wieniawski, the “Serenade” (Moszkowski), a 
selection from “Faust” and various Italian airs, peculiarly 
adapted for the mandolin 


* * 7 


Beside the mandolin playing was some good singing by 
Madame Birner, a Bel 
Italian arietta by 
Viardot, fol- 
Mathien, the 
by 
Madame Birner’s voice is very flexible, and she 


the pupils of Madame Moriani 
n old 


Madame 


first 


gian, exquisitely, 
Jomelli, 

by 
well-known 


sang 


1750, with variations by 


lowed an exerpt from ‘Richilde,” by 


Belgian composer, and last ‘“Traume,” 
Wagner 
uses it perfectly, having the most absolute control over it 
and managing it with the ease of a violinist with his violin 

Madame Birner is now in Berlin, where she is to make 
her début on the concert stage, and she has all our good 
She has, I 


has 


wishes for a success she undoubtedly merits 


hear, already sung in several “salons,” where she 


been enthusiastically welcomed as a superior artist and 
justly applauded 

Miss Lawlor, an American, from San Francisco, charmed 
the audience by her beautiful voice and fine sentiment 
She is making rapid progress under Madame Moriani’s 


wonderful training, and as she is gifted with,a fine and 
sympathetic voice and artistic temperament she is sure to 
find success awaiting her when her studies are completed 

On Mile. De Smet, well 


“soirée musicale 


the 11th this month the 


pianist 
dedicated to 


ot 


known gave a in her delightful 


salons music, which proved of especial in 


Americans, as Bernard Sturm, a violinist from 


terest to 
time, 
and, I am happy to be able to add Mr 
Sturm is studying with César Thomson, who thinks highly 


Cleveland, Ohio, played in Brussels for the first 


with success 


of him, and it will, I am sure, be a good thing for him to 


win a few laurels here before going to America, where he 


intends to make his début on the concert stage next 


season. 

I feel sure that Mr. Sturm will have other opportunities 
He pure and 
true 


of playing while he is in Brussels has a 


clear singing tone, and plays with a sentiment and 
and careful 


The violin selections 


feeling, together with a fine technic which 
show good and conscientious work 
played by Mr. Sturm were the andante from the Mosz 
kowski Concerto, followed by the “Serenata Napolitana,”’ 
by Sgambati, an amusing little thing, reminding one some 


what of Beckmesser and his lute 


Then followed some singing by Mlle. Lautmann 
principally Brahms, some very beautiful, but many of a 
very dismal turn—“The Cemetery” and other cheerless 
dirges As her voice. although naturally a good one 


absolutely forced and lacks proper training, I was glad to 
hear Mr. Sturm again with his violin. He played Wag 
ner’s “Albumblatt” beautifully and with a deal of 
This was quite the best of all and showed 
To end he 


with great virtuosity and 


great 
temperament 
the depth of his tone in all its singing quality 
played “The Bee,” by Schubert 
charm. Mlle. Hoeberechts, pianist to Her Royal Highness 
the Countess of Flanders, kindly accompanied Mr. Sturm 
and afterward played some solos, a Nocturne by Brassin 
and then a selection from “Rheingold” and “‘Feuerzauber,”’ 
from the “Walkire,” both Brassin, all 
deliciously played, with true and careful interpretation and 


arranged by 


faultless technic. 
Musical reunions at Mile. De Smet’s are justly esteemed 


and valued. It is a rare compliment to be asked to play 
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among her somewhat exclusive coterie of artists, therefore 
Mr. Sturm is to be congratulated on his good fortune in 
being asked to play for the first time at the house of such 
a well-known and highly esteemed artist, whose salons 
have been honored by the greatest artists and musicians of 
the present day. 

In talking with Mr. Sturm about Mr. Thomson, he told 
me that he found him an ideal professor and considered 
him the greatest living violinist. This means a good deal, 
coming from a student who has studied in Berlin and lived 
several years in Germany. 

Sigmund Bell, who was studying here last winter with 
Thomson, of whom he was an enthusiastic admirer, is 
spending this winter traveling in Egypt with a party of 
friends. 

This winter Brussels has been visited by a galaxy oi 
brilliant pianists, beginning with Frederic Lamond and 
ending with Busoni, who fairly took our breath away by 
his brilliancy—his playing is positively bewildering. 
In him piano playing reaches its height, for he combines 
everything—fire and ardor—together with perfect interpre 
tation and a technic absolutely beyond criticism. Pugno 
and Risler played at two successive Ysaye concerts, De- 
cember 11 and January 8. For details of their admirable 
playing I refer all readers to my letter of last month. 

Frederic Lamond, whose recitals are organized by the 
house of Riesenburger & Son, agents for the Ibach piano, 
came to Brussels in November, giving his recitals on the 
5th and and oth of that month. Lamond is a native of 
Glasgow, Scotland. He studied with Liszt and Von 
Biilow, so that much was expected of the pupil of such 
illustrious masters, and he honestly fulfilled our expec- 


tations. 

The programs for the two recitals were as follows: 
Fantaisie Chromatique et Fugue............0.00e-ceeeseeeeeeeeee . Bach 
Variations sur un Théme de Paganini, op. 35........ peated Brahms 


..+.+-Schubert 


Impromptu en Mi majeur..............-+- _ 
.....Schubert-Liszt 


Le Roi des Aulnes Eteieennes 
Nocturne en Do mineur, op. 48............-++0055 rer ppoeee eS Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53....-.-- padenvebidesonceseccevavesiotseéceed Chopin 
Carnaval, op. 9 (Scénes mignonnes) .. Schuniann 
Etude en Ré Molle majeu.............. j othaanie 1s 
BEES TIO. Dicccccccicces escsccccbocvcscocevccceseoscesocecsoes Liszt 





BEETHOVEN. 
Sonate en Si Molle majeur, op. 106 
Sonate en Do mineur, op. 111 
Sonate en La Molle majeur, op. 110 
Sonate en Do majeur, op. 53. 
Sonate en Fa mineur, op. 57 

Mr. Lamond’s touch is remarkable for depth and fullness 
of tone, with never a suspicion of noisiness. Although he 
has plenty of power, he never pounds. Such a varied 
program at the first recital gave an excellent opportunity 
to show style and interpretation. Each selection was 
played with true artistic feeling and comprehension. I 
was especially pleased with Schumann's “Carnaval,” which 
was charmingly played—I may add wittily played. He 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of the composition, and 
each brilliant little scene was outlined as sharply as an 
etching, and the color was rich and changing. It was 
really a little pantomime. I have never heard it better 
played, and I regret to say that I have often heard it 
badly played by those who are considered good artists 
The second recital, devoted entirely to Beethoven, proved 
equal to our anticipations. Mr. Lamond played those 
inexhaustible and immortal sonatas according to the true 
Beethoven style and traditions, as would be expected from 
a pupil of Von Biilow. He had great success, and played 
admirably, like the fine artist he is, and has left a very 
pleasant memory. We shall hope to hear him again before 
long. 

Busoni’s recital took place January 19. To describe his 
playing superlatives are necessary. He had a colossal 
success, and I do not hesitate to say that although there 
are many pianists to-day who have a right to be called 
great artists, Busoni is to me the most absolutely complete 
and satisfying. This was the program: 


PieGede. a6 Peed, FE Bai Ree Gniiilee os nateecetccsscccvsscesesce Bach 
(Arranged for piano by Busoni.) 

GeO. BOR, GB Bade dns escc ccs co cccanbebinencescosnes Beethoven 

8 ic hace ee th 006 06000 sc ccsdebbeerbebssvccees Chopin 

Romance, |’Oiseau dans la forét, op. 82.....................Schumann 


ee SN nc end wittirne ++ ob atedn sci ddetebceceiabcekins Liszt 


The Bach selection was admirable. The playing of the 


Bethoven Sonata was a surprise, as it was quite a personal 
interpretation, not at all traditional, but was most artistic 
and magnificently executed. 

The twelve studies of Chopin were marvelous, bringing 
into strong relief ail the finesse of Busoni’s great art. To 
quote the words of a friend who heard him recently in 
Berlin, ‘He simply outdid himself; he is superb, a great 
artist and musician.” His recital is one long to be re- 
membered. It is already time for the post, and as I have 
exhausted my vocabulary in my enthusiasm over Busoni 
I will leave the account of recent orchestral concerts until 


my next letter. Heven S. Nort 


From Paris. 


Paris, March | -, 1890 


HREE charming musical reunions marked the enter 
tainments of this week. One by M. Colonne, in 
honor of M. and Madame Mottl; one by M. Toledo in 
honor of M. Eugen d’Albert, one by M. de Trabadelo in 
honor of his pupils. The three were remarkable, aside 
from their charm, for their enthusiasm and vitality, and for 
the fusion of various musical elements in them. 

M. de Trabadelo’s was a soirée, a very élite and inter 
esting one. It had been preceded by a charming dinner 
to a few intimate friends, the interim filled by a choice 
program of orchestra music. On the program was a march 
composed by M. de Trabadelo, and which was enthusiasti 
cally encored. It had the life and form and much of the 
feet moving quality of the popular “Washington Post 
March.” It is destined to rival his waltz in popularity 

M. Trabadelo himself, M. Fournets of the Paris Opéra 
and M. Baldelli of the Opera at Madrid, sang exquisite 
selections in their incomparable fashion. The host sang 
but once, much to the disappointment of his guests. Two 
of his most advanced pupils, Miss Mary Garden and Miss 
Gertrude Rennyson, sang from their respective repertories 
They both have fine voices and showed careful training 
and an effective style. There were other attractive features 
on the program, and a superb buffet followed the feast of 
spiritual things 

Among Americans present were Mrs. Clarence Eddy 
Mrs. Barrett, Miss Moulton, Mrs. and Miss Gale (one of 
the prettiest Americans in Paris), Miss Electa Gifford 
Miss Stevenson, Mrs. Rennyson, Mr. d’Ernesti, Mr 
Hayes, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Zadora. Among the guests 
not American many beautiful women and lovely toilettes 
were in evidence; none more brilliant, however, than the 
charming hostess herself, Madame de Trabadelo 

Mr. F. Toledo, the remarkable head of the Zolian Com 
pany at Paris, is nothing if not a creator and promulgator 
of peace and good will on earth, harmony and accord 
among men and women. The brilliant soirée given in his 
home, Rue Scribe, this week, in honor: ot the pianist 
d’ Albert, was an example of this rare quality. It is safe 
to say that never before in a Paris salon have so many 
varied musical elements come together in a social way 
Pianists who had only read of each other were presented 
and obliged to look pleasant, singers likewise, impresarios 
editors, writers, instrument makers of various factions 
harpists, flutists, teachers and pupils, Spanish, French 
American and German, all met for once on the footing of 
friends and led to give courteous attention to each other's 
interests. It was a good thing for them, and it would be 
better still if it happened more often. 

Mr. Toledo, the soul of easy good nature, good will and 
gallant courtesy, is ably seconded by an estimable wife 
full of goodness, a fascinating young daughter and a son 
who is his right hand. Conversation and presentation was 
lively. There was not so much music as at more tedious 
affairs, but what was given was full of life and vitality and 
was heartily received. Although the pleasure was not ex- 
pected, the affair being in his honor, M. d’Albert was so 
amiable as to play two or three numbers. He awakened 
immense enthusiasm by his colossal technic and the in- 
tense earnestness of his interpretation, which is his win- 
ning quality. One was made once more to feel that en- 
thusiasm is the force that wins every time, especially when 
backed by talent and scholarship. All present were made 
as one friend by the force and vitality of the little man, and 
all wish him Godspeed for his concert on Sunday. His 
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playing lost nothing by being upon a superb Steinway 
grand. 

There was some singing also at the soirée, that by Sig 
Baldelli being especially enjoyed, and a handsome French 
woman played and sang several of her own compositions 
\ table of good cheer awaited the company, who did not 
disperse till after 2 o'clock 

It was by a charming dinner of fourteen covers that M 
and Madame Colonne did honor to their guests, musical 
and social, M. and Madame Mottl. Among the other 
guests were M. and Madame Paul Milliet, M. Gustave 
Lyon, M. and Madame Neumann, M. Charles Malherbe, 
and friends and relatives of the family. The repast was 
memorable for the grace, spirit and charm which charac- 
terize French gatherings, and was followed by a few hours 
of the most delightful conversation possible to imagine 
If by some way a kodak representation of one of these 
admirable feasts of interest and spirit could be made, it 
would be better than any theatre. All the moving subjects 
of the day (in Paris) pass in review; wit, wisdom and art 
discourse flow like wine, and the spice of social event, 
personal mention and individual criticism are not lacking 

It is at times like these that one feels French to be the 
only language for diplomacy, society and gallantry. Ma- 
dame Colonne is an accomplished hostess, the amiable 
chef d’orchestra one of the best and most interesting of 
hosts 

The little band was saddened by the announcement dur- 
ing the evening of the death of M. Chas. Nuitter, the 
eminent archivist of the Opéra, a man known to all fre 
quenters of the Opéra and its library by his extreme 
courtesy, his tireless enthusiasm in his valuable work, 
his fresh face, white hair and benign smile, and for his 
words of wisdom, counsel and direction to all seekers 
after information in his line 

A thorough Parisian, the real name of M. Nuitter was 
rruinet, turned inside out and upside down in the search 
after the “unidentified,” which was one of the man’s 
whims of life. His passion for seclusion and disappearance 
were almost of the hermit, a man’s works, not his person, 
being the value in his eyes to the world. A personal friend 
of Wagner, it was he who was chosen by the master on 
his first visit to Paris to translate “Rienzi,” “Lohengrin” 
and “Tannhauser.” Outside of his work as archivist, 
he is best known as librettist. He collaborated with Offen- 
bach, Sardou, Verdi and Lecocq, Delibes and Lalo; 
also in their ballets. A number of vaudevilles which 
have had more or less success have been written by him 
alone or in collaboration His “Tasse de Thé” is a 
favorite 

M. Nuitter was seventy-one years of age, and his death 
was sudden Among his most intimate friends was M 
Chas. Malherbe, himself a distinguished archivist, who 
will probably succeed him 

THe Musicat Courier sustains in the death of the 
eminent archivist a personal loss. He was one of the 
paper’s most cordial friends and admirers. It was through 
his hands that bound volumes of the paper since 1804 to 
the present day passed in upon the shelves of the Grand 
Opéra Library. When M. Taffanel, the chef d’orchestra 
of the Conservatoire concerts, first discovered the merits 
of THe Musicat Courter and suggested the propriety of 
its being among the musical collections of the Opéra, M 
Nuitter, with his quiet smile and a look of triumph, led 
the way to a big drawer where lay a year’s collections 
already made personally by the good man 

“T never thought I should be so bountifully favored,” he 
said, handling with pleasure the bound volumes dedicated 
and sent to him later on 

Another interesting social affair of this week was a 
dinner given by M. and Madame Goldschmidt (Berthe 
Marx) to M. and Madame d’Albert (the latter is an 
accomplished singer, by the way), M. and Madame Che- 
villard, of the Lamoureux concerts, among the guests. 
The soirée which followed was filled with choice music, 
made by Madame Goldschmidt and M. Chevillard, who is 
an excellent pianist 

The facility of Mme. Berthe Marx in regard to tech- 
nical difficulties is something prodigious. People who 
hear her play do not realize it. People realized it 
who saw her that evening take hold of piece after piece 
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of the most difficult composition and play them at pws 
in correct tempo with M. Chevillard, who already knew 
There are no difficulties for her. She no 
ever plunges through everything smiling 
and often talking, with an electrical vim that is astonish- 
ing. She does not either. She 
plays everything. Artists who were present, people accus- 
tomed to tours de force, expressed surprise and pleasure 
her instrument which 


them. shows 


effort whatever; 
occasion, 


miss notes on 


at this exhibition of born skill for 
this pianist possesses. 

She is always disposed, also, and makes no undue fusses 
anything. She read by 
wonderful part is that 
memory Nothing that she 
ever learned ever slips from her, and they are at 
mand at She probably has the largest reper- 
tory of any modern pianist. She leaves Paris for London 
commence a for she is 


over seating, light, seems to 
And the 


is equally remarkable 


intuition. most her 

has 
com- 
any time 


next month, to tournée, which 
eminently prepared. 

M. Eugen d’Albert 
two concerts of the Lamoureux Society. This enthusiasm, 
being even greater at the than first 
ance, is the best sign that the pianist was appreciated 
At the first concert he was frantically applauded and re- 
called after a Tausig In the a perfect 
storm of applause greeted the closing notes of the Liszt 
Concerto in E flat. Except Pugno, has ever 
had a recompense so spontaneous, rousing and universal 
He was recalled four times. A Barcarolle of Rubinstein 
was equally treated. A Chopin Etude was less warmly 
received. The artist played on a Steinway piano. 

Jeno Hubay, Budapest 
Conservatoire, made his second appearance in Paris, like- 
the Lamoureux concerts. He played Mozart's 
and Adagio from a Spohr Concerto, and 
At a Figaro séance 


was enthusiastically received in 


second the appear- 


second 


Rhapsody. 


no pianist 


professor of violin in the 


wise it 
Concerto in A 
“Zephyr,” of his own 
two days before he played a Bach Aria and two of his 
own compositions, Mazurka and “Poéme Hongroise. He is 
very much liked here, playing with the lightness and grace 
which the French so much love 

On the same Lamoureux program was the 
the Grotto of Fingal,” which it appears is not an operatic 
preface, but a simple souvenir of his visit to the Hebrides 
by Mendelssohn, written in the form of an overture; also 
a curious composition by Rimsky-Korsakoff entitled 
“Schererazade.” This title is the name of a harem queen 
whose lord and master was in the habit of putting his 
queens to death on the second day of their acquaintance. 
to prevent their being unfaithful to him. This one, how- 
ever, kept his curiosity aroused during 1,001 
series of stories collected from all resources, 
legendary and fairy tale. 

So well did she succeed that the good man forgot to 
carry out his gentle design in regard to her, and her name 
has thereby become immortal. Four of her stories for 
life were the subject of the symphonic suite written by the 
“Sinbad,” “The Prince’s Story,” “The 


composition. 


“Overture of 


nights by a 
classic, 


Russian composer: 


Prince and Princess” and “A Féte at Bagdad,” in four 
parts. The suite was not as entertaining as the - tales 
were. It is doubtful if M. Korsakoff will ever save his 


life by it 

No better evidence was wanting of M. d’Albert’s 
pression than was found in the fact that although he 
came fourth on the program, after the long Mozart Con- 
certo, “The Hebrides,” which is not very exalting, and 
the interminable fairy-tale series, not one person got up 
and left the hall before he played. Not only so, but the 
house remained almost intact through his second appear- 
ance. 

The “Valkyrie Chevanchée,” 
the interesting program. 


im 


admirably played, closed 


THE MUSICAL — COURIER. 


was pens heard on his 


Sarasate, the violin scliail 
passage through Paris, this time with the Lamoureux 
orchestra under M. Chevillard. He played a Concerto by 


Max Bruch, and a most brilliant Concertstiick in A major 
by Saint-Saéns. His own “Zieguenerweisen,” given as an 
encore, brought a storm of applause. 

Madame Mottl’s singing is immensely admired in Paris. 
It is the most agreeable German singing ever heard here. 
It is not a thrilling or dramatic style, but her voice is 
fresh, limpid, enunciated sweet and clear as crystal, with- 
out a flaw in emission, and with the most perfect diction 
possible to hear. She is calm, sure, self-contained and 
thoughtful in her work. It is the same style of singing that 
so pleases in the Baroness Reibnitz. 

The Conservatoire concerts, under M. Taffanel, are hav- 
ing unwonted success this year. Brahms, Handel, Bach, 
Weber and Massenet were played on Sunday. 

Conferences on Brahms have been held the past two 
weeks at the Mathurins. Mlle. Lina Pacary, a popular 
singer of the moment, and a very beautiful one besides, 
sang a dozen of his Lieder twice. 

At a recent Figaro five o’clock, Mlle. Marthe Girod, the 
of whom much has already been said, was 


La Mort d’Yseult” and ‘ 


young pianist, 
heard to special advantage in 
Travers Steppes.” It is said by that no pianist 
was ever better received at the Figaro. She is warmly 
praised by the city papers. Recegtly returned from a suc- 
tournée and after her concert at the Sallé 
Erard, the success at this élite reunion is very encour- 
aging. She gives a second concert here in May. 

Mme. Roger Miclos has just closed a most successful 
and profitable series of piano concerts at the Sallé Pleyel, 
in conjunction with the violoncellist, M. René Carcanade 
At the last concert there was not room in the hall for the 
audience, and many stood during the entire performance 
The following numbers were given: 

Brahms’ Sonata, op. 99: a sonata by the young and re- 
gretted Boellman; Sonata No. 18, by Rubinstein; Sonata 
by Emile Bernard; Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 69; Saint- 
Suite, 3rahms’ Sonata, op. 38; Saint-Saéns’ 
Sonata, op. 32, and a very interesting sonata by M. Camille 
The latter is in three parts—allegro, andante 
and allegro giocoso. This latter part was especially well 
received. The whole was a charming and symmetrical 
composition. 

Mme. Roger Miclos is certainly growing in her art. She 
impression as 


habitués 


cessful own 


Saéns’ op. 16; 


Chevillard. 


never played so well or made so deep an 
inthis last admirable series 

Two of the best of the rain of concerts of the past ten 
days were those of M. Harold Bauer, returned from suc- 
cesses on the Continent, in Russia and Scandinavia, and of 
Mr of Frankfort. Mr. Bauer’s recital was gen- 
erous in composition, but seemed short by reason of the 
This last is a characteristic of 
M. Bauer’s impression always. Beethoven’s “Appassion- 
ata,” the “Carnival de Vienne,” by Schumann; two Chopin 
preludes and a study, and Liszt’s Second Rhapsody were 
on the program. He recalled many times, listened 
to with the closest attention and greatly applauded by a 
full and enthusiastic house. A second concert is called 
for. 


Lamond. 


intense interest maintained 


was 


his recital entirely of Beethoven so 
And imagine the pleasure to 
cannot be too highly praised 
106 (Hammerclavier), op. 111, 
Not one in that 


Mr. Lamond gave 
natas! Imagine the task! 
the audience! The work 
The sonatas given were op 
op. 110, op. 53 and the “Appassionata.’ 
large audience but would wish that recital repeated 

Of other concerts were those of the French harpist 
Mme. Tassu Spencer, with the harp chromatic system, G 
Lyon; of Miss Edith Martin, the English harpist, in 
association with Miss Regina de Sales, of London; of M. 
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" Giles Falkenberg, the pianist, at the Institut Rudy; of 
the 273d séance given by the Société Nationale de Mu- 
sique (M. Parent at its head); of Mlle. Marie Segul, pian- 
ist; of Jose Vianna da Motto, a Portuguese pianist, and of 
Mme, Houka Schjelderup, pianist and singer combined. 
The first of these was unusually interesting as a historical 
and artistic event, being the first time that the harp chro 
matic was played in solo in public in Paris 
An immense house present, among 
journalists and critics anxious to know for themselves of 
By the remarkable pro 
that all the com 


was them many 
the value of the new instrument 
gram they discovered many things: first, 
positions of the pedal harp can be played upon the harp 
chromatique; second, that all and modern works, 
from Handel to Thomas, may be played as they are written 
for the piano (without arrangement) on the new harp; 
third, that a deep and beautiful sonority may be produced 
at least by the talented performer, 
A glance at the program must sur 


classic 


upon the instrument, 
Mme. Tassu-Spencer 
prise ordinary students of harp literature: 

“Trio de l’Enfance du Christ, 
Fantaisie for Harp; “Fantaisie 


Saint-Saéns’ 
Vieuxtemps;: 


3erlioz; 
Appasionata,” 


“Pensée d’Automne,” Massenet (accompanist); Handel 
Chaconne; Bach Gigue: Suite for Flute and Piano with 
Harp, A. Coedes-Mongin; “L’Anneau d’Argent,” Cha- 
minade; “Le Soir,” Thomas (accompaniment); “Songe 
d’Amour,” Zabel; Scherzetto, Dubois; Romance, Godard: 
Villanelle, Garcin; Mazurka, Wieniawski; “Le Réve,” 


Godefroid 

The Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski numbers were played 
without the harp. The a great and 
M. Lyon was warmly congratulated. Details of this harp 


concert was success, 
later on. 

In the English concert Miss Martin played on the pedal 
harp, “Hommage to Weber,” by Oberthiir;; “Sur les Ailes 
de Réve,” and “L’Esperance Zamara,” Mendelssohn: 
“Unit d’Ete,” Thomas, and “Patronelle,” Hasselmans. She 
plays with much care and but not sufficient 
spirit. 

Miss Regina de 


conscience 


Sales was called out many times after 


singing a recitative and aria from “Don Juan” (“Non mio 
dir”), the Polonaise from “Mignon”; “Wie Melodien Zieht 
es Mir,” Brahms, and “Spring,” by Henschel. The singer 
has a clear, flute-like voice and a dainty, attractive manner 
M. Hardy Thé and a M. Mauguiere, of the Opéra Com 
ique, added to the attractions of the concert. The hand 
some hall on the Rue d’Athenée was full to the doors, and 


many friends congratulated the performers afterward 
Madame Breitner’s first series of concerts, violin, piano 
and song, that a new one 
has been organized for March This is the 
third this interesting and Madame 
Breitner deserves all praise not only for her excellent or 
ganization, but for her admirable violin playing in them 
Among other things on the last program were Bee 
thoven’s Second Quatuor and a Sonata for Piano and Vio 
lin by Henry de 
A strong movement is on Canada to 
Eugene Gigout to go over there next season 
M. Julien Tiersot gave a most charming entertainment 
at the Bodiniére this week, namely 
songs of France. The lectures, 
were illustrated by songs arranged by 
M. Bouchor, sung by half a dozen interesting little school 
boys, by a Mlle. Lovano and by the lecturer himself 
Spanish dances and songs by Spanish singers, with lec 
tures by M. Jean Barnard 
and discussion 


were so successful this season 
and April 
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francs. Cold day when a lyric theatre can purchase schools 
at these terms, even if the director is an American star. 

The Government of France is discussing the educational! 
budget. That is a good sign of the times. 

There is no budget that pays as does the educational 
subvention. There is no point de depart equal to the 
schoolroom. All perfection begins with first training. 
All future correction may be anticipated by the proper 
teaching of children. All work done that is not begun in 
childhood is crippled for life. Bad beginning or no begin 
ning is the source of all the art misfortune of which the 
world is full. All teaching of adults, except love and death, 
is discouraging. Correcting in ripe age what is not taught 
in childhood is like fishing straws out of the mouth of a 
river while stacks are being constantly upset in the source 

This is why the most praiseworthy, fruitful, encouraging, 
correct and glorious work ever undertaken by THE Mus! 
CAL COURIER is its last undertaking: Music in the Public 
Schools! 


About Musical People. 


Mr. Kuzdo, violinist, and Miss Nelson, pianist, gave a 
concert at the First Presbyterian Church, Seattle, Wash 

At Phoenix, Ariz., a concert was given under the direc 
tion of Miss Welch, pianist. Mrs. Tharaldsom, Miss Purdy, 
Mr. Beller, L. W. Coggins, Mrs. May Porter, Miss Yar 
nell, Mr. Stovall, Mr. Halsey, Miss Hurley, Miss Sargent 
and Miss Olga Coggins took part. 

Mrs. Leroy Grant, of Laramie, Wyo., attended the musi- 
cale given by Miss Gillum and Mrs. Kate Trabing Swan 
at the Opera House, Cheyenne 

Harry Lawrence and Dale Smith were soloists at the 
recent meeting of the Fordmore Literary Association, Bel 
Air, Md. 

The Crescendo Music Club met at the home of Miss 
Theresa Niemes, 327 North Seventh street, East St. Louis, 
Ill. 

The Macon (Ga.) “Ladies Trio” filled their first profes- 
sional engagement recently. 

Mrs. Arkins, Mrs. Boynton, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Burton 
and Miss Lochead gave a program before the Woman's 
Club, Cripple Creek, Col 

At Canandaigua, N. Y., has been organized the Tuesday 
Musical Club, with the following officers; President, Mrs 
E. M. Morse; vice-presidents, Mrs. R. F. Thompson and 
Mrs, George T. Thompson; secretary, Mrs. Leonard Park- 
hurst; treasurer, Miss Webb. 

The leaders of the choruses who took part in a recent 
Jacksonville, Fla., concert were Miss Mattie Harris, G. H 
Ambrose, and J. W. Lancaster. The music was under 
the direction of Prof. Rosamund Johnson 

The American Glee Club is the name of a newly formed 
musical society at Atlantic City, N. J. President, Thomas 
McDevitt; vice-president, William Wieland; secretary, At 
wood R. Clark; treasurer, Isaac Wiesenthal; librarian, 
Paul Wootton, Jr.; musical director, Albert E. Moerk. 

A musicale was given at the residence of Mrs. J. W. An 
derson for the benefit of the Pueblo (Col.) Hospital build- 
ing fund. 

3yron L. Aldrich, Jr., violinist and orchestra leader, has 
gone to North Yakima, Wash., where he will take charge 
of musical interests 

At Galveston, Tex., Mr. Gareissen, Henry Wilkens, Sr., 
E. Lindenberg, Miss Lindenberg, Mrs. Charles Fow- 
ler, Jr., Mrs. C. Rodewald Byrne, Mrs. R. L. McCann, 
Miss Annie Lou Rogers, Miss Anna Wilkens, Miss Hume, 
Miss Ebbert, Mrs. L. J. Selby, Mrs. Arthur Bornefeld and 
Henry Wilkens, Jr., took part in the musical given by Mrs 
W. Beers. 

Prof. S. B. Morse gave a recital at his studio, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

The “Matinee Musicale” is a club of women, composed 











JOSEPH JOACHIM VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


NEW YORK CITY, 
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the direction of Miss Allen. The patronesses of this club 
are Mrs. W. C. Davis, Mrs. Colonel Herring, Mrs. Judge 
Barns, Mrs. W. I. Perry, Mrs. Mansfield and Mrs. Under 
wood. 

At Twin Bridges, Mon., Miss Sarchett, Harry Hover, 
Mrs. Harbison, Miss Pearl Drehmer, Mrs. C. P. Newell, 
Mrs. Luzton, Miss Carrie Smith, the Misses Page, and 
Messrs. Reed, Birchard and Thompson gave the program 
at the recent concert of the Unity Club. 

Miss Daisy Clover has been secured by Miss Emma 
Luty’s school of music, Mayfield, Tenn., as teacher oj 
stringed instruments. 

\ quartet composed of Mrs. Wm. Morris, Mrs. J. D 
Sheppard and the Misses Hattie and Allie Turner sang at 
the Central M. E. Church, Winona, Minn 

Proiessor Gipprich has arranged a class system for 
pupils seeking instruction on violin, violoncello, mandolin, 
lute, clarinet and cornet, at his studio, Mateer Building, 
Altoona, Pa. 

Professor Dow’s chorus class will give a concert in the 
Opera House, Clarinda, Ia., on April 13 

A successful sacred concert was given at the Franklin 
(N. J.) Reformed Church by the choir, assisted by Miss 
Violet Stager, of Nutley, and Charles F. Jones, of Belle 
ville 

Mrs. Alonzo Millett and Miss Hensinger, of Austin, 
lex., gave a concert in San Antonia recently 

\ fashionable audience was present at the studio of F. E 
Rebarer, Savannah, Ga., at his second musical recital of 
the season. Dr. Van Mater, Miss Coburn, Miss Smart, 
Mrs. W. W. Gross, Miss O'Byrne, Mr. Rebarer and Adolf 
Sundheimer took part 

The Indiana State Music Teachers’ annual convention 
and music festival is to be held in South Bend the last 
week in June 

Those who took part in the concert of the Monday 
Musicale, of Jerseyville, Ill., were Mrs. H. N. Cory, Miss 
kdna Curtis, Mrs. Fred Laurent, Miss Shepherd, Miss 
Schattgen and Mrs. Porter 

At Conservatory Hall last evening occurred the recital 
of the violin pupils of the Oliver Willis Halsted School of 
Music 

Christ Church, Peoria, IIl., 


concert of Herr Middelschulte, organist, and Mrs. Dudley 


was packed at the recent 


A. Tyng, vocalist. Mr. Middelschulte received warm ap 
plause and was obliged to respond to a vigorous encore 
rhe critics were most enthusiastic in their praise of his 
artistic work, the concert having been a delight and enjoy 
ment to those present. Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Velde, who 
entertained Herr Middelschulte during his stay in Peoria, 
invited a few friends to meet their guest at their home on 
Garfield avenue. 

Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. Winans and their pupils gave a 
musicale March 29, at Chapel Hall, Frankfort, N. Y 

rhe pupils of Miss Grace Hiltz and Mrs. L. G. Short, 
assisted by the pupils $f Miss Neuman, gave a recita 
Quincy, Ill 

The Litta Society, of Pekin, I1l—president, Mrs. H. C 
Frings—gave an excellent musical program at their last 
meeting 

A chorus choir has been recently organized in the Bap 
tist Church, Grand Forks, N. Dak., with J. E. Clifford 
as director and Henry Carpenter organist. It consists of 
the following: Misses Cora Adams, Rose Milne, Mrs 
Beckstead, Miss Orpha Van Dyke, Messrs. George Car 
penter, Charles Garvin, A. E. Palmer and Malcolm Blue 

A large audience attended the recital given by the pupils 
of Prof. Henry Eduards, of the Iowa (Ia.) City Conserva 
tory of Musi 

Mrs. Laura Denny has a studio in McKeesport, Pa., 
where she teaches piano, vocal, violin, mandolin and guitar 

The program given before the Women’s Club, in Fre 
mont, Neb., was by Miss Charlotte Nehrbas, Miss Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Wolcott, Miss Cora Fay, Mrs. Lily Ruegg But- 


crm ror. MISS GERALDINE MORGAN, violiniste, and Mr. PAUL MORGAN, viotoncetist 
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ton, Miss Clark, Mrs. T. W. Miller and Mrs. C. W 
Brinstad 

Ihe sixth free public organ recital was given at the 
Presbyterian Church, Quincy, Ill, by Phineas Haggas, 
organist, assisted by M. E. Swords, clarinet; Charles Mc- 
Millan, A. J. Kull, Miss Edith Hall and Mrs. Haggas. 

rhe Williamsport (Pa.) Oratorio Society will hold its 
music festivals Monday afternoon and evening, April 17. 

A concert under the auspices of the Highland Park 
Choral Society, Chattanooga, Tenn., is being arranged for 
next month 

The Misses Remington are popular and talented musi- 
cians of Kickapoo, Kan 

James Neisch, a prominent tenor singer of Houston, 
lex., sang at Beaumont recently. 

Miss Mabel Decker, pupil of Mrs. O. N. Morrison, gave 
a piano recital at her home in Catskill, N. Y. 

Eighteen of the junior piano and elocution pupils of 
Miss Kathyran J. Mooney, South Bend., Ind., have or- 
ganized a club called St. Cecelia 

The Crescendo Club, composed of pupils from Miss 
Inez Snively’s music class, gave a recital in Danville, IIi., 
at the residence of the Misses Giltner. 

Mrs. Jennie Shull, a popular music teacher of Waterloo, 
Ind., gave a recital for her pupils at her residence on 
Maple street 

A musical was given at the residence of Mr. and Mrs 
J. W. Anderson, Eleventh and Main streets, Pueblo, Col., 
when Messrs. Greer, Howe, Loor and Haines, Miss Car- 
lile, Miss Duggins, Miss Pomeroy, Miss Jancke, Mrs, J. D. 
Kellogg, Mrs. E. K. Alden and Ear! Lamb took part. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Nassau gave a concert at Alexander 
Hall, Princeton, N. J., under the patronage of leading 
society people on March 16, and on the 14th in Salem, 
where they were assisted by a large chorus under the 
directorship of Prof. R. F. Boon. 

here was special music at both the Easter services in 
the Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, 
N. J. Miss Kathryn Hilke, soprano; Miss Eva Hawkes, 
contralto; Dr. Ion A. Jackson, tenor; J. Armour Gallo- 
way, bass; Henry Hall Duncklee, organist and director. 
At the morning service Mr. Duncklee played “Hosanna,” 
Wachs; “He Shall Feed His Flock,” Handel; “Lift Up 
Your Heads,” Handel 

Robert Boice Carson’s pupils gave their first song re- 
cital in Lafayette, Ind., on March 30, in Kimball Hall, 618 
Main street Among those who took part were Misses 
Bertha Ridgley, Rena Rice, Mary E. Bruce, Harriet Guest, 
Clara Rosebery, Mrs. J. E. Pauley, Mrs. W. L. Horn, 
W. L. Horn, Thomas Barnes and Ernest Moore. They 
were assisted by the Matinee Musicale chorus. 

The choir of the First Methodist Church, Spokane, 
Wash., numbers over sixty voices. The officers are: Dr. 
R. A. Heritage, choirmaster; Prof. F. Mueller, organist; 
John Sarginson, treasurer; M. M. Higley, president; M 
M. Corey, vice-president; Fred L. Prescott, secretary; 
Mrs. McCutcheon, Mrs. Carithers, D. F. Auldridge, J. H. 
Mendenhall, assistant secretaries; Harvey Heritage, li- 
brarian; E. R. Childs, Mrs. St. Earle and J. W. Sarginson, 
executive board 

The Converse College Choral Society will hold its 
fifth annual musical festival in Spartanburg, S. C., on 
Friday, April 25. The choral society is directed by Dr. 
R. H. Peters, of Converse College; Miss Mary H. Low is 
the pianist, and Mrs. Warren Du Pre, organist. 

The Drawing Room Musicale met at the residence of 
Mrs. Preston Roper on Sycamore street, Petersburg, Va 
Mrs. Charles F. Collier, Miss Belle Greene, Miss Bessie 
Venable, Miss Page Osborne, Miss Noltenius, Mrs. Col- 
lier and Miss L. V. Jones gave an interesting program 

Miss Sylvia M. Bitterman gave a reception to her pupils 
at her home, 515 Wadsworth street, Saginaw, Mich. 

The thirtieth piano recital of the pupils of Mr. and Mrs 
William E. White was given at their residence, 316 South 


Harwood street, Dallas, Tex 
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Music in Leipsic. 


ROSENTHAL GassgE, 12, 
Lerpsic, March 8, 1899. 


HE concert of the “Pauliner,” the choral society of the 
university here, and conducted by Heinrich Zollner, 
was made doubly interesting by the presence of Richard 
Strauss, who conducted his symphonic poem, “Don Juan,” 
in a wonderful manner. What a difference there is between 
this work and the same composer’s “Zarathustra,” which 
he conducted last week, and in spite of his personal mag- 
netism he could not make a success! 

The first named possesses a vital swing and moments of 
intense climatic effect, and, hearing it under the composer’s 
direction, it was more overwhelming than under Nikisch, 
who made it broader though not so subjective, as Strauss 
simply seemed to breathe his creative atmosphere. The 
orchestra of the opera did duty on this occasion, and were 
in absolute touch with the composer’s intentions. Hein- 
rich Zéllner proved his efficiency as a choral conductor 
and produced a delightful result in the a capella part songs 
of Rietz, Weber, and particularly Veit’s clever and humor- 
ous “Kafer und die Blume,” which last had to be repeated. 
Zéllner’s cantata, “Columbus,” was the closing number 
of an interesting program, in which Clotilde Kleeberg, of 
Paris, also contributed piano solos of Chopin, Bizet and 
Schumann, playing them all with extreme care and 
delicacy. 

* * * 


Leonora Jackson was the soloist at the last week’s 
Gewandhaus concert, and played the Brahms violin con- 
certo with such perfection of detail and rare musical in- 
sight that all Leipsic has been singing her praises since. 
It is often stated, with some degree of justice, that this 
concérto is too symphonic in construction to make it 
really a thankful work for the solo violinists. 


* * * 


The last concert of the Philharmonic for this season 
brought as its chief attraction Ysaye, and it is quite un- 
necessary to chronicle an overwhelming success. Where 
is one to begin in criticising such a consummate artist? 
He is at all times great, be it in a concerto of Lalo or in 
one of the classics of Bach, which last was not stiff and 
measured, as seems to be the rule and method evinced 
by many performers while interpreting his works. As an 
encore Ysaye gave Guiraud’s effective rondo caprice, with 
orchestra, in a positively dazzling fashion, and at its com- 
pletion pandemonium reigned and the artist was recalled 
eight times. Winderstein conducted Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” Overture, and the C minor Symphony, and as a 
novelty several excerpts from Sieblius’ music to “King 
Christian,” of which I enjoyed the “Musette” most. 

There seems to be some opposition manifested toward 
the present conductor, who alone and unaided established 
these very successful concerts some three years ago. Now, 
however, certain moneyed men are interested in the 
scheme, and after Winderstein has proved his general 
efficiency as an orchestra! leader and organizer these 
people are doing their best to oust him. 

I do not think that after pulling the chestnuts out of the 
fire that he will quietly sit down and accept any such ar- 
rangement, and it need not be said that even if he is not a 
Nikisch or a Weingartner, that he has the support of every 
wisher of fair play. In justice to his efforts to establish a 
good second concert orchestra in Leipsic, in which he has 
certainly succeeded, it will indeed be strange if Hans 
Winderstein will not again do his share of conducting 
next season, and at the Philharmonic, too! 

° ALVIN KRANICH. 


Mr. Aronson’s Havana Plans. 
UDOLPH ARONSON, manager of the Bijou The- 
atre, who left this city for Havana about twelve 
days ago, for the purpose of looking over the ground of 
the Cuban capital as a field for American theatrical enter- 
prises, returned to New York recently, thoroughly satis- 
fied with the outcome of his trip. During Mr. Aronson’s 
stay in Havana he secured options on the two principal 
theatres in the city, and also on three parcels of land. If 
either of the theatres can be reconstructed so as to admit 
of a roof garden, a lease for a long term of years will be 
made with the owners. 

Mr. Aronson’s idea is to present for the first season Ital- 
ian and French grand opera and opera comique, and the 
following seasons a series of revivals of the most popular 
operettas presented at the Casino during his management. 
The series will include such operas as “Erminie,”’ 
“Nanon,” “Poor Jonathan,” “Nadjy,” “The Beggar Stu- 
dent,” “La Grande Duchesse,” “The Gypsy Baron” and 
“The Brigands,” with a competent cast, a chorus of sixty 
and elaborate scenery, costumes and accessories. Mr. 
Aronson said that during his short stay in Havana the 
Cubans displayed sufficient interest in his project to in- 
sure its success. 

Regarding the roof garden which he intends to establish 
and which the residents of Havana are anxious for, Mr. 
Aronson said the city is a splendid place for one, owing 
to the evenness of the temperature. From April to No- 
vember the months are admirable for the purpose, he said. 
Mr. Aronson was much impressed with the city, and, with 
a first-class hotel, a theatre under American management, 
better railroad and steamship facilities, Havana, he thinks, 
in a short time should become the Riviera of America. 





Maauscript Society Concert. 


A public concert by the Manuscript Society will be 
given on Tuesday evening, April 11, at Chickering Hall. 
Two Piano Recitals by William A. Becker. 
William A. Becker, pianist, assisted by Johann H. Beck, 
violinist, gave a recital on Thursday evening, March 2, and 
will give a second on April 6, at the First Baptist Church, 
corner of Prospect and Kennard streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Recital by Marie Lucine Potrin. 


A musicale was given on Tuesday afternoon, March 28, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, by Miss Marie Lucine Potrin, 
pianist, assisted by Hans Kronold, ’cellist; Miss Martha 
Stark, contralto, and Henry Hall Duncklee, accompanist. 


Some More Eddy Successes. 


Clarence Eddy played in Dubuque, Ia. on Friday, 
March 24, and this is what the local papers said: 


Clarence Eddy sits at the organ, its commander-in-chief, and last 
night the organ knew its master. It was surprised into most won- 
derful tones that ranged from the hushing fall of a serenade to the 
roll of a torrent-like fugue. * * * Clarence Eddy plays with the 
organ as if he knew its whole life and had always been its inti- 
mate friend.—Dubuque Herald. 





Mr. Eddy is a master musician. From the first touch of the 
great musician, when he took his seat at the instrument, until he 
concluded he completely captivated the audience. To hear him is 
to bring heaven down to earth and make heavy hearts forget their 
sorrows.—Daily Telegraph. 





What a grand instrument is the organ! Especially when it is in 
the hands of a great player who is able to bring forward all of 
the resources of the instrument. As an organ virtuoso Clarence 
Eddy is perhaps without a peer in America. He has played with 
signal success in almost every town of importance in America, and 
his triumphs in Germany, Italy, France and England are without 
parallel.—Evening Globe-Journal. 





New England Notes. 


The Taber Academy Glee Club, Marion, Mass., Walter 
H. Butterfield director, assisted by Mrs. A. D. Norcross, 
soprano; Miss Estelle R. Delano, mezzo soprano; Ellis 
L. Howland, tenor; Walter H. Butterfield, baritone, and 
Alton B. Paull, pianist and accompanist, gave a fine pro- 
gram at the Academy in March. The first part of the 
program was miscellaneous, the second part being the 
cantata “Spring and Love,” by C. Greger. The music 
was finely rendered and the concert proved a success in 
every respect. 

The quartet and chorus of the First Church, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., gave Dudley Buck’s two cantatas, “The 
Story of the Cross” and “Christ, the Victor,” the one on 
Good Friday night, and the other at the Easter vesper 
service, under the direction of Ralph L. Baldwin, the 
organist and choirmaster. The church chorus numbers 
about thirty voices. 

The music committee of the First Baptist Church, Pitts- 
field, Mass., has elected A. U. Brander, of Boston, choir 
director, and S. Adelbert Wilner, of Dalton, as organist. 

John Hermann Loud, organist, arranged a fine 
musical program for the Easter services at the First 
Church, Springfield, Mass. 

A subscription musical was given in Waterbury, Conn., 
at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Wade, the 
proceeds being for the benefit of the Golf Club. Those 
taking part were Edward F. Laubin, George E. Boyd, 
Miss Belle M. Sigourney, Miss Jean H. Joiner, with 
Arthur M. Dickinson accompanist. 

Prof. F. J. Benedict, of St. Louis, Mo., has been en- 
gaged as organist and musical director of the Fourth 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn. He will enter 
on his duties the first Sunday in May. 

The Wight Philharmonic Society, Rockland, Me., is 
arranging for a reception and musical to be given at their 
hall April 20. 

D. Barozzi has opened a school for music instruction 
at No. 32 Pacific street, Stamford, Conn. 

At a musical entertainment recently given in the Con- 
gregational Church in Athol, Mass., one of the soloists 
was W. Albert Forrester, formerly of Clinton. 

At the meeting of the Pomona Grange, in Penacook, 
N. H., April 12, the following musicians will take part: 
Mrs. J. Irving Hoyt, Penacook; Mrs. Carrie B. Silver, 
Penacook; Mrs. Irving T. Chesley, Concord; Mrs. Mary 
E. Smart, Concord, and Mrs. Clara M. Ayers, North 
Boscawen. 

A recital was given in Memorial Hall, Belfast, Me., by 
Misses Edith Pettingill, June Hills and Georgia Burrows, 
assisted by Miss Anne C. Crosby and C. C. Brooks. The 
patronesses were Mrs. Carrie E. Peirce, Mrs. F. J. Rigby, 
Mrs. E. S. Pitcher, Miss Harriet Clements and Miss 
Charlotte W. Colburn. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club, of Taunton, Mass., met at 
the house of Mrs. Dr. Paige, on North Pleasant street. 
Mrs. Abbott and Mrs. Paige had charge of the program. 

The choir of the Church of the New Jerusalem, Brock- 
ton, Mass., has been reorganized, with Miss Grace A. 
James organist and director, Miss Elia Hall Shields, 
soprano; Miss May Naramore, alto; Lawrence G 
Weston, tenor, and Merton S. Gurney, bass 

The pupils of Mrs. M. P. Burritt gave a piano recital 
Saturday evening at her music rooms, 133 King street, 
Burlington, Vt. 

The three soloists engaged for the next Arion concert, 
Providence, R. I., when “The Creation” is to be given, 
April 11. are Ericsson Bushnell, Miss Shannah Cumming 
and Hobart Smock. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, l 
224 Wabash Avenue, 
April 1, 1899. ' 


‘ 
LMOST unheralded, and, so far as this city was con- 
/ \ cerned, but littfe known, the New Orleans French 
Grand Opera Company, in its first performance, as has 


been before described, scored an immediate triumph. Had 
what had been the case in St. Louis been possible in Chi- 
cago, the one week’s engagement would unquestionably 
have developed into two or three weeks, but this other 
As J announced last week would 
be, extra given Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday evening. For the matinee the sec- 
ond performance of Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” drew to- 
gether an audience less large than was anticipated, but en- 
thusiastic enough for of proportions. 
Madame Fierens, as Queen Balkis; M. Gauthier, as Ado- 
Bouxmann, as Soliman, renewed their suc- 
For the last performance on 


arrangements precluded. 


performances were on 


one double its 


niram, and M. 
cesses of the week before. 
Wednesday night a gala program was provided, and the 
occasion will long be remembered. It was a crowded 
house, every seat disposed of, and all vantage points util- 
Each performance had made new friends for the un- 
and now all 


ized. 
usually’ capable and well equipped singers, 
were gathered to show not alone appreciation of the work 
done, but the thorough satisfaction and pleasure 
aroused by the announcement that a longer series would 
be given to Chicago on the return next season. 

In the first act of “La Juive,” which opened the even- 
ing’s bill, Madame Fierens and M. Gauthier did wonderful 
the climax in the closing scene absolutely rousing 


al 
aiso 


work, 
the house. As the Cardinal M. Bouxmann gave entire 
satisfaction. The last named appeared also as Mephis- 


topheles in Act IV. of “Faust,” and although the audience’s 
indulgence was claimed on account of a cold he had con- 
tracted, his treatment of the part was in every way worthy 
and in some regards was pleasingly original. s Valen- 
tine, M. Gaiden was most effective; he has a great voice 
and absolutely under control, while his acting is in all ways 
admirable. The ballet, beautifully staged and with a most 
efficient array of dancers, proved one of the most popular 
presented. “Aida,” Act III. followed, with Madame Fier- 
ens as Aida, M. Gibert as Rhadames, M. Saidens as Amon- 
asro and M. Bouxmann as Ramfio. In the fourth act 
of “William Tell” M. Gauthier was anticipated to once 
more exceed the big C, but the demands on his voice had 
evidently been too severe, and he scemed tired. 

To the French Opera Company the Chicago reception 
of its work must have been most gratifying. From the 
performances society may not have been prominent, but 
music was certainly thoroughly represented. The need of 
the best at prices possible to the modest pocket has long 
been recognized. The advent of the French Opera Com- 
pany has done much toward solving the problems con- 
nected with the carrying out. Better surely is the im- 
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mense and thoroughly appreciative audience than the cold- 
blooded indifference and empty benches, the rich over- 
paying, because the less fortunate are prevented from at- 
tending, to which we have unfortunately so long been 


accustomed. 
* . ” 


Chicago has some hundreds of musicians, scores of seek- 
ers after literary honors, any number of men whose bright 
scintillations of wit and fancy entitle them to the dis- 
tinction of raconteurs, but in all its vast circle there is 
but one man who combines in himself the best qualifica- 
tions of each of these, and his name is Emil Liebling. 
Well was the popularity, the esteem and the regard in 
which he is held evidenced in the audience that crowded 
Kimball Hall on Thursday evening to do his concert 
honor. He was not the sole feature of the evening’s pro- 
gram, for assisting were Lucille B. Stevenson, the 
soprano; Jan Van Oordt, violinist; Myron E. Barnes, 
tenor; Franz Wagner, ’cellist; Mrs. Chandler Starr and 
Miss Roosevelt Fuller, accompanist. 

It was cleverly said in a paper of remarks prefacing the 
program that good piano playing has been the order of 
the day: one can hear too much of it, but never enough, 
which leads one to declare that such playing as Mr. Lieb- 
ling gives, such individuality of treatment, such regard 
for the special needs of each composition and thorough 
comprehension of the music is offered too seldom and 
could not be heard too often. 

In the arrangement of a program another special gift of 
Mr. Liebling’s is eminently displayed, and our native com- 
posers are always well remembered. All the selections are 
of the highest value, but there is a pleasing graduation and 
intermixture of the heavy and the melodious that has 
conduced to the popularity every concert of Mr. Lieb- 
ling obtains. 

Mr. Liebling was in excellent form, and certainly was 
never heard to greater advantage. His selections were ad- 
mirably suited to his style of playing and were much ap- 
plauded, two encores being insisted upon. Myron E. 
Barnes, of Rockford, who has a remarkably good voice, 
was also a favorite, and won an instantaneous success for 
his singing of songs by Chadwick, Kellie, Franz and Nevin, 
the last of which was encored, when he sang an unpublished 
composition of Neidlinger’s. Miss Lucille B. Stevenson, 
one of the very favorite Chicago sopranos, was vigorously 
encored for her singing of Chadwick’s “Before Dawn.” 

Able assistance was given by Mrs. Chandler Starr, of 
Rockford, who played the accompaniments for Mr. Barnes, 
and by Miss Roosevelt Fuller, whose ability to play a good 
accompaniment is fully recognized by the various singers 
and violinists of the city. The importance of this concert 
was demonstrated when artists would travel many miles in 
almost a blizzard so as to be able to take part in the pro- 
The concert was noteworthy for a performance of 


him 


gram. 
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Schumann's rarely played trio, op. 63, which was given by 
Messrs. Liebling, Van Oordt and Franz Wagner. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that a perfect ensemble 
was produced, as Mr. Liebling’s assisting artists are artists 
whose practice in chamber music is most extensive and who 
as soloists or ensemble players have acquired a big reputa- 


tion. Altogether the concert was eminently satisfactory. 


Tue Fine Arts Buipine. 

Long since there ceased to be any question of the su- 
premacy of the Fine Arts Building as the musical, artistic 
and educational focus of the city, but this supremacy re- 
ceives, if possible, additional emphasis from the numerous 
accessions this spring to its already extensive constituency 
among the musical contingent, of which, besides the Sher- 
wood Music School, already announced, are such well- 


known people as Mrs. Alexander Bradley (née Marie 
Lewandowska), Thomas B. Garst, Mme. Anna Groff- 
Bryant, Frank H. Pierce, Mrs. Nellie Bangs Skelton, 


Mme. Johanna Hess Burr, and others. 

As the aforesaid contingent already includes, among 
others, the names of the Spiering Quartet, the Arion Quar- 
tet, Mrs. Florence R. Magnus, Calvin B. Cady, Miss Mar- 
garet C. Cameron, George Eugene Eager, S. M. K. Gan- 
dell, Dr. Robert Goldbeck, Victor Heinze, Miss Marie 
Hofer, Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter, musical artists; 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, Mrs. Nettie R. Jones, 
Mrs. Ada M. Sheffield, Mrs. Pauline Lathrop, Edward 
Meek, Madame Henrietta L. Meyer, Miss Emma V. Mil- 
ler, Miss Edith V. Rann, Miss Eolia Carpenter, Miss Es- 
telle Rose, Moritz F. Rubinstein, Miss Stella H. Sisson, 
Mrs. Clara G. Trimble, Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff, Mrs. 
Antoinette W. Stiles, Jan Van Oordt, Miss May Allport, 
W. H. Neidlinger, Miss Mary Wood Chase, Musical Rec- 
ord of Boston, Musical Times, Amateur Musical Club, and 
the Manuscript Society, its extent and quality is apparent 

As originally planned, only the fifth and sixth floors of 
this great building were to be devoted tu music studios, 
although the seventh floor was provided with sound-proof 
partitions, as a precaution against any contingency; and 
this contingency has already arisen, it having been found 
necessary to go to the seventh floor to find sufficient room 
for the Sherwood School, which has a large space there, 
commanding a noble view over the park and Lake Mich- 
igan. There are, in fact, remaining, on the fifth and sixth 
floors, but three unoccupied studios, which, if not already 
taken, are in negotiation, so that unless other music studios 
are admitted to the seventh floor, these will all have been 
taken up by the time this goes into print. 

The history of this unique and altogether remarkable 
building has been indeed astonishing, and Mr. Curtiss seems 
to be the only person who has not been amazed at the way 
it has “caught on.” Mr. Curtiss says, that, having in the 
first place carefully investigated the demand for such a 
building, any other result would have been to him the as 
tonishing thing. It seems as though he were fully entitled 
to the satisfaction of having completely turned the tables on 
those who were a year or two ago deriding his undertaking 


as a visionary scheme that would only end in disaster. As 
a well-known personage recently put it, “Curtiss is one of 
the few who have lived to see their dreams realized, and 


the result shows that instead of being a visionary dreamer, 
he is rather a practical idealist.” 

Few, indeed, believed that he would ever live to see the 
realization of this great enterprise, which was for many 
years the ambition of his life, and of which he made an 
exhaustive study; but with rare patience and tenacity he 
refused to yield to the greatest possible discouragement 
from panics and skepticism, and has lived to see his critics 
confounded. The Studebakers are, of course, delighted 
with the outcome of the enterprise, in which they have in 
vested over $1,250,000, and fully expect it to eventually 
produce an income that will be equivalent to 4 per cent. on 
$2,000,000. I understand, in fact, that they now value the 
property at that figure, and also that Mr. Curtiss, who en 
joys a handsome income from the management of the prop 
erty, stands to realize a modest competency, for, says, 
inventing the building. 


as he 
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The Fine Arts Building has become known from one end 
of America to the other, as the most remarkable building 
of a kind altogether unique that has ever been constructed. 
One hears of it everywhere. A gentleman recently re- 
marked that “everyone in Denver knows all about the Fine 
Arts Building ;” while to a lady who was recently convers- 
ing with Governor Roosevelt in New York, he spoke of the 
building as one of the features of the city. Besides the mu- 
sicians and music schools already noted, the building has, 
as may be supposed, many tenants. The top floor is mainly 
taken up by artists’ studios, which are occupied by most 
of the leading painters and sculptors of the city; and here 
also are the rooms of the Caxton Club, corresponding with 
New York’s “Grolier;” and the Assembly Room, much 
used for smart social functions, which is connected with the 
banquet room of the Auditorium Hotel adjoining. On the 
ninth floor are the spacious and handsomely furnished 
rooms of the Chicago Woman’s Club, numbering in its 
membership 900 of the most prominent, socially and intel- 
lectually, of the women of the city; those of Mrs. Milward 
Adams, the Central Art Association, and W. Irving Way, 
publisher and illuminator of rare books. 

On the eighth floor are the very beautiful rooms of the 
Fortnightly Club, especially constructed for its members, 
and containing some rare old furniture, tapestry, &c.; and 
the unique studios of Miss Anna Morgan, the centre of 
much social life of the best kind. Other floors house the 
Teachers’ College of the University of Chicago, and the 
trustees’ rooms of the University, the building being its 
downtown headquarters ; the Amateur Musical Club rooms; 
the Reinhart Galleries, containing the finest collection of 
paintings ever brought to the city; the Roullier Gallery, 
principally of etchings and engravings, but containing a 
small but rare collection of paintings; the Deakin Art 
Rooms, with a magnificent collection of Japanese and Chi- 
nese curios, antiques, &c. These bring us to the ground 
floor, and to the two magnificent music halls, which are the 
building’s chief pride; Studebaker Hall, seating 1.600, and 
characterized by eminent authority as among the most 
beautiful in the world; and University Hall, for chamber 
music, seating 700, equally elegant, but simpler in design. 

Fortunately, the fears that were at first entertained that 
the acoustics of the former were not quite perfect have 
been removed by the discovery of faulty construction, the 
correction of which has been so entirely successful that the 
acoustics of the hall are now magnificent. As to University 
Hall, there has never been any question, and it has already 
become the accepted place for the giving of the higher class 
of chamber concerts, recitals, &c., as will be seen from the 
roster of the past season, which includes those of the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, the Spiering Quartet, Plunket Greene, 
Marchesi, the Kneisel Quartet, Whitney Mockridge, Go- 
dowsky recitals, &c.; while Studebaker Hall has been dis 
tinguished by the Carrefio concerts, Chicago Musical Col 
lege concerts, Bloomfield-Zeisler, William H. Sherwood, 
Godowsky, Yale Glee Club, the University of Chicago Con 
vocations, and other like entertainments of a similar char 
acter and quality. 

The fame of the Fine Arts Building has not only spread 
to other cities, but has inspired the people of those cities to 
emulate the example set by Mr. Curtiss. The first to prac- 
tically take advantage of this example has been St. Louis, 
and I shall have the pleasure of introducing on Monday a 
delegation of St. Louisans to the beautiful Fine Arts Build- 
ing 

After the public exploitation which was first made in 
Tue Musicat Courter of the need of a new hall in St. 
Louis, some influential people resolved upon providing a 
building for musical and artistic purposes, and it is now in 
course of construction. A visit to Chicago has been planned, 
and the Fine Arts Building of Chicago is to be explored 
and every detail and beauty copied in the St. Louis build- 
ing as nearly as the circumstances permit. 


* * * 


To the credit of our great Western metropolis let it be 
said that it is appealing to the Eastern musician as an ex 
cellent field for their labors. No less a celebrity than W. 
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H. Neidlinger has taken up his residence here and opened 
a studio in the Fine Arts Building. As a composer there 
are few in this country his equal, and the various artists 
who sing his music say that it is among the most grateful 
it always “takes.” Where is there a 





for a performance 
finer Christmas song that “The Birthday of the King,” by 
Neidlinger? An artist of international fame told me that 
he preferred it to all other songs for a Christmas program, 
and I recently heard an Easter song, still in manuscript, 
which, if Neidlinger were not already a famous man, would 
make his name known throughout the country. Mr. Neid 
linger has made an instantaneous success, and is a power to 


be reckoned with. 
* * * 


Making allowances for a certain degree of nervousness 
Miss Emily Parsons showed excellent talent and training 
in her playing on Tuesday at the recital which she gave 
with Whitney Mockridge at the University Hall. Miss 
Parsons is quite young; evidently musical and studious, 
and will be heard to better advantage when she is more 
accustomed to public performance. Mr. Mockridge was 
received with much enthusiasm and sang several numbers 
with excellent effect. The program has been printed in 
Tue Musicat Courter several times. Under the direction 
of Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter, the Kneisel Quartet 
will give a concert May 9 in the University Hall, Fine Arts 
Building. Arthur Rech will give a piano recital April 15 
under the auspices of the Chicago Musical College 


*> * * 


Considering the mental heights from which Boston 
critics condescend to judge the poor singer, Mrs. Gene 
vieve Clark Wilson may be reasonably proud of the no 
tices (reproduced elsewhere) she received for her singing 
in the “Creation” with the Handel and Haydn Society of 
3oston. The following are some dates made for April 
and May by Mrs. George Benedict Carpenter for our de 
lightful Chicago soprano Genevieve Clark Wilson: April 
7, “Persian Garden,” city; April 21, Platteville, Wis 
April 24, La Crosse, Wis.; April 27, Rock Island; May 3 
Springfield (Mass.) May festival; May to and 11, Tarkio 
Mo., May festival; May 23, Aurora, Ill 


* . . 


I have received a circular which, although addressed to 
the music trade. might with advantage be brought to the 
attention of artists, especially to those artists desiring some 
new music of unusual merit. The songs “Constant,” “Ever 
More” and the “Andalusian Serenade,” to which reference 
is made, can be recommended as likely to make successes 
for them 
To the Music Trade: 

The undersigned, having made arrangements with the popular 
and justly celebrated American composer, Alfred G. Robyn, whereby 
we become the sole and exclusive publisher of his works for the 
next five years, beg to announce that we have just issued three 
gems from his inspired pen: 

“Constant,” sung in MS. throughout the country by the great 
contralto Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, and which has had an in 
stantaneous and unprecedented success 

“Evermore,” a ballad written in Mr. Robyn's best vein, with a 
glorious climax, sung with extraordinary success by the baritone 
James J. Rohan, and “Andalusian Serenade,” a piquant, sprightly 
and thoroughly effective Spanish morceau, the leading number on 
the recital programs of New York’s very popular contralto, Mrs 
Ruth Thayer Burnham 

The author of “Answer,” “You,” “Manzanillo” and other world 
famed compositions needs no introduction 

We will deal exclusively in Robyn compositions, and solicit your 
trading directly with us. Truly yours, 

St. Lourts Mustc Company, 3714 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo 

The Amateur Club had a program of springtime music 
for their 282d concert, and the assisting artists were Mr 
Carberry, tenor, and Mr. Beebe, ‘cellist. People who at 
tended say this was the best program heard for many 
months at the Amateur Club, and that Mr. Carberry sang 
beautifully. His work is always of the brightest order, and 
his voice continues to grow in volume and power, so it is 
not surprising to hear that he carried off the honors of the 





afternoon. Springtime music in every form was given in 


the program, which was as follows 


Scherzo from Spring Symphony Paine 
Mrs. WE. Butterfield and Mrs. J. W. Hiner 

My Song Shall Be Thine, Sweet Springtime Grieg 

Spring Song, op. 32, No. 2 Rubinstein 


"Twas in the Time of Earliest Spring Tschaikowsky 


Mr. Carberry 


Spring Night Jensen 
\ May Morning . Denza 
Mrs. Samuel H. Wright 
Frihlingslaiiten (Bells of Spring) Moszkowski 
FrihlingsrauschLen (Rustle of Spring) Sinding 
Miss Jeanette Durne 
When Spring Comes Laughing Eleanor Smith 
The First Spring Days Mackenzie 
Spring Is Not Dead Mackenzie 
Miss Helen Goodrich 
Spring Flowers Reinecke 
O, Spring of Days Long Ago Massenet 
Mr. Carberry 
With ‘cell bligato by Mr. Beebe 
Spring Chadwick 


The Browning Quartet 

Mrs. Sheffield, Mrs. Lawson, Miss Durno, Miss Hubbard 
Miss Lucille Stevenson, the soloist at a recent Germania 
concert, received excellent notices from the severe critics 
of the German papers, and Mr. Schoenefeld, the conductor 
of the Germania Mannerchor, says that Miss Stevenson en 
joyed a complete success. There is only one voice as to the 
artistic merits of Miss Stevenson, and her artistic singing 
and pronunciation of the German has won many friends 
among the Germans 

Miss Stevenson is engaged for “In a Persian Gar 
den” at the St. Cecilia Club April 18 and again at Freeport 
April 3 in the “Swan and Skylark.” She also sings at 
Battle Creek May 10 and Jefferson Park April 27 

In spite of the formidable counter attraction of the French 
opera at the Auditorium, Handel Hall was crowded to the 
doors Wednesday night by an unusually musical audience 
to listen to Madame Linné’s song recital. It is a pleasure 
to state that the lovely voice of the excellent artist was in 
better condition than ever, and as she also possesses that 
rare combination, a thoroughly musical temperament, ar 
tistic method and unusual intelligence, it is not to be won 
dered at that her sucess was immediate and complete 

Mrs. Clara Murray as usual received an ovation after 
her delightful harp solo. and Allen Spencer was also the 


recipient of several recall 

> . * 

Miss Helen Buckley, the sopranc Ben Davies, the 
tenor, and Joseph S. Baernstein will be the soloists in 
“The Creation,” which the Apollo Club will give next 
Thursday. The last public recital for the season, by W 
H. Sherwood, will take place April 13. Piano lovers and 
admirers of the American pianist, turn out in full force! 
This is Sherwood’s first appearance since he played so 
successfully with the Chicago Orchestra 

The American Conservatory gave a Schumann recital 


last Saturday afternoon Some excellent playing was 
heard, noticeably from Mrs. Gertrude Hogan Murdough 
and Miss Jeannette Durno. Mrs. Hackett accompanied 


and Mr. Vilim, Mr. Halanniek and Mr. Kalas added inter- 
esting numbers to the program 

The Sherwood Piano School gave an invitation concert 
at which one of our cleverest young pianists, Georgia 
Kober. was heard Miss Kober is decidedly a promising 
artist, who played with the Thomas Orchestra at Omaha 
last year 

She has been a pupil of Mr. Sherwood for a long period 
ind is one of his chief assistants Miss Georgia Kober 
has talent, technic and temperament in an unusual degree 
with the advantage of study with Sherwood she naturally 
plays in an artistic manner. Her program included num 
bers by Griew. Schubert Chopin Godard, MacDowell 
Sherwood and Litolff Miss Carrie Bigelow assisted 

Apropos of the Sherwood School, I find the announce 
ment in THe Musicart Courter to the effect that Sher 
wood and Neidlinger had combined in the establishment 
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of a school was somewhat premature, and that the rumor 
proves not to be true. 

Such a combination of American talent would have been 
unsurpassed, as both these celebrated artists control a 
large and very enthusiastic following. There is no one 
more popular than Sherwood, who as an artist and teacher 
is in the front rank, Neidlinger is already a power here, and 
certainly is a great acquisition to Chicago’s musical and 
artistic life. We need the presence of men like Neidlinger; 
there is a field here for such work as his. As conductor or 
vocal teacher or composer, he has speedily become recog- 
nized as one of the first authorities, and several of our 
leading vocalists are studying with him. 

The fifth concert of the Spiering Quartet series will take 
place Tuesday evening, April 11, at University Hall, Fine 
Arts Building. The quartet will have the assistance of 
Mrs. Minnie Fish-Griffin. 

Sousa and his band will visit Chicago from April 3 to 6 
inclusive. 

D. A. Clippinger announces a series of four recitals by 
Sidney P. Biden, to be given in Kimball Hall at 3 o’clock. 
The dates are March 22, devoted to songs by Jensen; 
Wednesday, April 5, Schubert-Franz; Wednesday, April 
19, Schumann. On this occasion Emil Liebling will play, 
and Wednesday, May 3, the program will be given over 
to Brahms. On all these occasions Miss Durno will be 
the accompanist. The recitals should prove of interest to 
musicians, especially as Mr. Biden’s work is always artistic 
and the songs he has selected are of a standard we do not 
often hear. 

In the way of conservatory recitals, the director of the 
American Conservatory has made a departure and an- 
a program written by members of Adolph 
Weidig’s class. This very justly famed composer and 
teacher numbers among his pupils several composers 
whose music has already been recognized and who, under 
his guidance, are accomplishing work which is far re- 
moved from the ordinary composition, so the recital is 
of considerable importance. 

A remarkably good recital was given recently by Miss 
Grace Elliot Dudley, soprano, and Mrs. Louise Robyn, 
pianist, at Kimball Hall, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory. The policy of the conservatory to 
afford to such of its advanced pupils as are fully qualified 
opportunities for appearing before a musical public with a 
complete recital is a good one and was fully justified on 
this occasion. Miss Dudley, who makes an attractive stage 
appearance and is the possessor of a fine, clear soprano 
voice, sang with perfect repose and artistic finish. Miss 
Robyn played exceedingly well and made a most favor- 
able impression. 


nounces 


a 
Christened by “Ian Maclaren.” Such was the honor 
bestowed on the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. 


Wight Neumann on Friday of last week. A Chicago local 


paper has the following: 


Gowned in her first short dress—a dainty, yet simple little affair 
of cleanest linen—the infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand 
Wight Neumann, of 3500 Ellis avenue, was not only christened 
and baptized yesterday afternoon, but honored as perhaps few 
Chicago babes have been or will be. Rev. Dr. John Watson, of 
Liverpool, England, better known as “Ian Maclaren,” performed 
the ceremony. Only a few intimate friends of the parents of the 
little one were present to witness the service, which was said at 1:30 
o'clock. Little Miss Neumann is a wonderfully attractive child, 
and when the noted divine laid his hand wet with water from the 
baptismal font upon her fair hair the big blue eyes opened wide 
with wonderment. “Gladys Mallory Neumann” was the name be- 
stowed upon her. 

It was the baby’s first birthday, and one of the gifts which in 
after years she will treasure was a large photograph of the man 
who had christened her, with his autograph and some life maxim 
appended. Little Gladys was born in Cologne while her father was 
holding the position of United States Consul at that place, and at 
her birth President McKinley sent to the parents a letter of con- 
gratulation with messages for the babe in after years. Mrs. Neu- 
mann was Miss Lillian Denny Mallory, of Canada, and is a highly 
cultured woman, having taken the degree of doctor of philosophy 
at Demill College. 

After the service Mr. and Mrs. Neumann gave a luncheon to their 
guests, the table being handsomely done in Easter lilies. Those 
present were Messrs. and Mmes. E. C. Smith, Wendel, G. F. Gun- 
saulus, John Watson, G. H. Bailey, W. W. Kimball, J. C. Pond, 
New York; E. 8. Conway and Mrs. Boyd. 


At christening Mrs. Neumann wore a Doucet gown of dark blue 
crepon, with accordion plaitings of Persian silk and a dash of 
black velvet. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution was especially noticed Miss Marie 
Delefontaine, who delighted the large audience present. 
Her charming rendition of Mascheroni’s “For All Eternity” 
and Arditi’s “Spring” showed the excellent instruction she 
has received for several years from L. Gaston Gottschalk, 
whom she assists in teaching. A. Robert Nicoud renewed 
the good impression he is making each time he appears in 
public, and is fast stepping into a prominent place among 
the violinists of the city. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop returns to Chicago May 
10 and opens a vocal studio in the Fine Arts Building. Be- 
fore coming to Chicago again she will have made a tour in 
Arizona and California. Mrs. Bishop sung in Pheenix, 
Ariz., last Monday. 

The next meeting of the Manuscript Society takes place 
in the Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building, April 6. An ex- 
cellent program has been arranged. 

** * 

As a specimen of an excellent program for a pupils’ con- 
cert, that given by the Chicago Musical College is excep- 
tionally good. The musicales of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege are always largely attended, and an audience crowding 
every part of the hall assembled to-day when the following 
program was given: 

Oh) NENG 260d Cicbveurcetetdanebddinededeesesdpeednssebon 
Miss Bessie Evans. 





Wisin Compute, TEIGING, Bs Giivcessccccedecevcccccccscsesed Lipinski 
John E. Winkelman. 

Aa ee GE Tels oxccvatcondecvnceceosinaceetl Allitsen 
Mrs. Ada McGregor. 

Pee, OU ai cnscccucensecdecusndgasbeoccscccoccovies Paderewski 
Miss Hattie Wells. 

es i, Bic aci: cients orcdnirededeeesaditeberetand+etvnveds Bartlett 

Miss Elsie Kelly. 

ey FD Sets neck cetsarettcunsiacenttantrcvcto seni Gounod- Liszt 
Miss Nettie Suess. 

Wee, TNE aecnetcacddsibne tic nddisetisBeccdsdcctledsedel Peuret 

The Ortengren Ladies’ Quartet. 
Miss Ida Linn, first soprano; Miss Bessie Lay, second 
soprano; Miss Eleanor Olson, first alto; Miss 
Margaret Dahlstrom, second alto. 
Viewia, Gomocsia, & eilees BOG. Goo cicidpicccsecdetcsscvcesbesi« David 
Adagio and Finale. 

Miss Ebba Hijertstedt. 

Wee: Gis Be SE Fe Bac ccubtvctesdedocteicccecutccens Hande! 
Miss Beatrix Mizer. 

DEN: OE EE Ci nacisenciscaethghdesseccesecucncsdceweet Chopin 
Miss Winifred Lamb. 

2 bd iitilstccdvpsavebdbankess ter dttesdetetivedesevcss Neidlinger 


The Ortengren Ladies’ Quartet. 

The Castle Square Company is said to have received 
splendid encouragement in the way of advanced bookings. 
The prices range from $1 down to 50 cents. “Faust” is to 
be given with alternating casts all next week. Following 
this will be ‘“Trovatore.” 

The Gottschalk Lyric School announces a concert April 4. 

Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff has issued invitations to a re- 
cital April 7 at the Fine Arts Building. 

Miss Marie Cobb and Mrs. Alexander Bradley gave a 
charming musicale last Monday. FLORENCE FRENCH. 








De Zielinski’s Doings. 

These are many and varied, including constant occupa- 
tion as president of the New York State M. T. A., as solo 
pianist, as organist-director of the Richmond Avenue M. 
E. Church, Buffalo, N. Y., as musical litérateur, and as 
instructor of various branches of the musical art in Buf- 
falo, Bradford and Olean. Recent anthems sung by his 
quartet are Bartlett’s “Abide with Me,” Buck’s “Rock of 
Ages” and numbers from “The Messiah.” 

An entertainment will be given at Concert Hall on 
Saturday evening, April 15, for the benefit of the Scan- 
dinavian Church, corner of Harlow street and Alexander 
place. A short talk on Iceland will be given by Mrs. Mary 
W. Stickney, of the Masten Park High School. The sing- 
ers will be Mrs. W. F. Shingler, Mrs. W. H. Leak, Mr. 
Voss Olsen and a male quartet, composed of Messrs. G. F. 
Mings, S. J, Rebstock, S. T. Hill and J. MacDowell. 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski will play, and Scandinavian music 
will be the specialty. 


Benefit to Angelo. 





A Carp. 


To My Friends: 

I am pleased to be able to announce to my many friends 
that I am to be favored with a Grand Testimonial Benefit 
Concert, which will be given by a number of musical artists 
of such fame and excellence that the concert will be one 
of the rarest artistic treats of the season, and really worth 
many times the nominal price of the tickets. 

The following list of stars have kindly volunteered their 
services: 


SOPRANO. 
Miss ALICE HERBERT. 
CONTRALTO. 
Miss ELEONORA BROADFOOT. 
TENORS, 

Cuev. DANTE-DEL-PAPA, 
Sic. MICHELE GUARINI. 
BARITONE, 

Sic. GIOVANNI TAGLIAPIETRA. 
BASSOS, 


Sic. CLEMENTE BOLOGNA, 
Mr. EDWARD O’MAHONY. 
PIANIST, 
Mme. GEMMA DE CESARE GUARINI. 
VIOLINIST, 
Sic. QUINTANO. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ACCOMPANISTS, 
Sic. CLEMENTINO DE MACCHI, 
Cuev. ALBANO SEISMIT-DODA, 
Sic. C. C. ALCIBIADE. 

Those who desire to attend this grand concert, either for 
its musical worth or an inclination to assist me after an ill- 
ness of four months, may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that there are no expenses whatever to be deducted and that 
every dollar paid will go to the real aid of the beneficiary 
direct and in full. 

I regret the necessity of this benefit, but sickness is likely 
to come to any of us at any time, and all who assist in mak- 
ing this concert a success will be doing much for one who, 
as all know, has done much for the profession of music all 
over the world during my twenty-one years of service as 
Manager or Treasurer with Col. J. H. Mapleson, P. S. 
Gilmore, Eduard Strauss, Italo Campanini, Adelina Patti, 
&c. PRICE OF TICKETS, $1.00 EACH 

Respectfully yours, J. ANGELO. 

The concert will be given at KNABE HALL, Fifth ave- 
nue, corner of Twentieth street, Wepnespay Eventne, 
Aprit 18, 1899, at 8:15. 

The use of the hall has been kindly given by Messrs 
Kwnapse & Co. 

{[Mr. Angelo has always borne the reputation of be- 
ing an honest and hard-working man, who has be 
stowed many favors upon musicians during his days of 
prosperity. This being a time for benefits it seems to us 
that he is as much entitled to one as those who have re- 
cently been making fortunes out of the musical community. ] 


Philadelphia's Organist. 

Of course by this is meant Frederick Maxson, whose 
appearances as solo organist at Drexel Institute, in his 
own church, the Central Congregational, and elsewhere 
have familiarized his name to New Yorkers. Here is a 
notice from a nearby town, showing his success: 

Frederick Maxson gave an organ recital in St. Paul’s Reformed 
Church (Fort Washington, Pa.) last Thursday evening, which was 
one of the finest ever given on that organ. The church was full 
of listeners, who were much pleased with the program, which Mr 
Maxson so ably rendered. Mr. Maxson is a pupil of M. Alex 
andre Guilmant, of Paris; organist of the Central Congregational 
Church, Philadelphia, and an associate of the Royal College of 
Organists of London. The carefully selected program presented 
well contrasted effects, and showed Mr. Maxson to be a thoughtful 
musician, as well as a skillful performer, possessed of fine technic 
The dainty tripping movement of Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” 
the gentle flowit.g melodies of Guilmant, the noble and profound 


*measures of Bach and Handel were each well and faithfully given 


From first to last Mr. Maxson delighted an appreciative audience 
and proved himself an intelligent musician, a worthy pupil of a 


great master.—Ambler, Pa., Gazette. 
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CAROLL-BADHAM, 


CANTATRICE. Salon et Concert. 
Management of SPECIALITE DE ROMANCE PRANCAISE. 
TOWNSEND H. PELLOWS, 
501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





Wit RATHBONE. 


SOPRANO, 
Concerts and Opera. 
DIRECTION: 


VICTOR THRANE, 33 Union $q., W., New York. 


AIME LACHAUME 


Piano and Music Studio. 
PREPARED TO RECEIVE A LiMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


114 West 34th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Heuns: 10 To 12. 





GEORGE LEON  caAor%.Sonua 


and SONG ALS. 


Por terms, dates, &c., TENOR, 
HENRY WOLF SOMN MUSICAL BUREAL, East 
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Fletcher Music Method. 


SIMPLEX AND KINDERGARTEN. 
Indorsed by leading American musicians. 
Por particulars address 
EVELYN) ASHTON ‘FLETCHER, 


Care MusiICcaL COURIER 
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Gilmore’s Famous Sand. 


HAT delightful memories and fascinating associa- 

tions cluster around Gilmore’s Band! What joy- 

ful experiences are called up by the mere mention of the 

lamented band leader's name! The fame of Patrick Gil- 

more will endure and his memory remain green so long as 
brass band music is enjoyed. 

The American public remembers Patrick Gilmore's 
genial nature and magnetic personality and recalls his 
many unique characteristics. It is not inopportune, how- 
ever, at this time to advert to some of the notable incidents 
in his career and to recapitulate some of the successes of 
his famous band.” 

Gilmore became leader of the band in 1851, being at that 
time a resident of Boston. In 1873 he moved to New York 
and claimed this city as his home until his death. Previous 
to the outbreak of the war between the States Gilmore had 
given over 1,000 concerts in various parts of the country, 
and early in that internecine strife took his band to the war 
with the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts Infantry, and often 
played “The Star Spangled Banner” and “Dixie” within 
hearing of both armies. 

When, in 1864, Governor Hahn of Louisiana was in- 
stalled, Gilmore organized a chorus of 10,000 school chil- 
dren and a band of 600 instrumentalists, comprising all the 
bands, musicians and drum corps in the Department of the 
Gulf, and gave a great national concert in New Orleans, 
to celebrate the return of Louisiana to the Union. Thirty- 
six pieces of artillery accompanied the national airs. 

After the war, Gilmore organized two of the grandest 
music festivals the world had ever known—the mammoth 
Boston Peace Jubilees, in 1869 and 1872, in which over 
20,000 singers and 2,000 instrumentalists participated. 

When Gilmore moved to New York, in 1873, he became 
leader of the Twenty-second Regiment Band. A series of 
concerts in Madison Square Garden brought the band 
prominently before the public. 

Gilmore’s Band at oace became the most popular mili- 
tary and concert band in the United States, and its serv- 
ices were in demand all over the country. During the 
Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876 the band 
gave many concerts to hundreds of thousands of people 
Then a transcontinental tour was made, the band traveling 
from ocean to ocean and winning a succession of triumphs 
In all the expositions in St. Louis, Pittsburg, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Kansas City, Louisville and else- 
where Gilmore’s Band was one of the chief attractions. 
Gilmore took his men to the Paris Exposition and then 
made a tour through Europe. His success abroad was 
very great, and the reputation of the band was still further 
enhanced. When Gilmore returned from his European 
tour he was received with tremendous enthusiasm. Gil- 
more’s Band grew in popularity until it virtually had the 
entire field to itself. When in the zenith of his powers, in 
the heyday of his popularity, the great leader suddenly 
dropped his baton, never to wield it again. Death claimed 
him, and the public mourned the loss of the most magnetic, 
the brainiest, the most genial and popular band conductor 
that ever held a wand. 


Tue Banp as It Is To-Day. 


When Gilmore died, his famous band disintegrated and 
its members scattered. It was desired to maintain the 
organization intact, and friends of the lamented leader and 
widow sought to weld together again the disintegrated 
elements. It was no easy matter to accomplish this. Who 
could reorganize the band and recall its old members? 
Whom would the famous organization accept as its new 
master? There were leaders who came forward, backed by 
a few zealous members of the old band, who waved the 
baton, flourished awhile, and passed out of sight. The old 
band as a whole had not yet found its new master. It de- 
spaired, indeed, of ever doing so. After Gilmore’s death 
the band continued as a private and social, but no longer 
public, organization. Executive meetings were held semi- 


HUGO HEINZ 
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anually, and after the greetings were over, the main object Poems Symphonique 


—the choice of a director—would be discussed. During 
four whole years they failed to find a man who could fill all 
the requirements of the position. 

A meeting was held in 1897, and E. A. Couturier, the 
director of the Couturier Concert Band, was suggested as 
the one upon whom the mantle of Patrick Gilmore had 
fallen. The suggestion was received with enthusiasm, 
for Mr. Couturier’s ability was well known. A committee 
took the matter in charge and investigated the proposed 
leader’s qualifications. The result was Mr. Couturier was 
elected unanimously, and immediately assumed the duties 
of his proud position. In him the members of the band 
found a man of rare musical ability, whose interpretations 
were subtle, whose renderings of the old masters were in- 
describably grand, and whose baton was a wand of fire. 
They also found in him a man of pleasing personality, of 
strong courage and of faith in his musical future. Mr. 
Couturier had no trouble in securing capital when it was 
learned that he had the old band back again. 

Some critics have said that, Gilmore being dead, the band 
is no longer Gilmore’s. In the literal sense this is true. But 
the men are there and Gilmore’s ideas of pluck and enter- 
prise live. Couturier begins where Gilmore left off, and his 
effort will be to realize those great plans which Gilmore 
dreamed of. The library that Gilmore left consists of over 
18,000 pieces, valued at $75,000, undoubtedly the best and 
largest military band library in existence. But why speak 
of its size? It is in quality that it stands world famed and 
incomparable. The major portion of the library is in 
MSS.., being special arrangements for great artists and ex- 
ecutants, men who are ultra masters of their instruments. 

In this collection all the great overtures, symphonies, 
sonatas, rhapsodies, opera selections and classics in general 
are special and expensive arrangements. Observe the lofty 
instrumentation in Liszt’s “Battle of the Huns”—or the in- 
tricate and marvelous runs for the reed in Gottschalk’s 
“Last Hope,” teeming with difficulties that would drive a 
money band to despair—or the wonderful and complicated 
arrangement of Weber’s Concerto, op. 47. The following 
excerpts will give an idea of the cost of the great library: 

Gilmore’s grand arrangement of the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture cost $400; a printed version for general band use can 
be had for $5. Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise” cost $200; 
his Hungarian Fantaisie, $175; his “Poem Symphonique,” 
$200; his “Prometheus,” $150; Weber's Concertstiick, 
$300; and so on ad infinitum. The library is a mine of 
priceless gems, and it is known throughout the musical 
world. 

But would Mrs. Gilmore part with this great library? 
Bandmasters had desired to purchase it, but she would not 
sell. Suffice it to say that when she learned that Gilmore’s 
own men sought it, she yielded, and the library she loved so 
well was sold to Mr. Couturier. Not content with the ac- 
quisition of this great collection, Mr. Couturier has spent 
several thousand dollars in the purchase of the modern 
classics, of selections and popular pieces; more than this, he 
has taken the printed editions as played by all the big bands 
of the country, and had them rearranged and strengthened 
on the lines laid down by the founder, so that the music 
should be in keeping with the excellence of his men. 

Thus Gilmore’s Band has a repertory larger than that of 
any other. 

Here are two specimen programs: 


CR, . BE i crtacepetiiecccecevcsee céveacsescccovenss ....» Wagner 
Solo for Petit Clarinet, Satyre Danse......... .. Paganini 
Moorish Suite, The Courts of Gremada................0.esese0+ Chapi 


(Introduction, March to the Tournament, Meditation, Serenade 


Finale.) 
Airs de Ballet, from Excelsior. ..............-cccececesveeseee Morenco 
Intermezzo, Cupid’s Dream...............00seseeeeeeseees+++Couturier 
March, The Belle of Vassar...............++++- .... Couturier 
Be Pio oe 06 coc dcsvcteccssvescvccce .. Beethoven 
(Two movements.) 

Grate: Bay Wiaticccosscecctsedssencevsccsvccsccccccscs Mendelssohn 
Polonaise, from Second Violin Comncerto.............essceeeee Weber 
(Played by the Clarinet Corps in unison.) 

Song of the Rhinedaughters (Gétterdimmerung)............. Wagner 





pandecdbsensdebibeesocdoecesosetunel Liszt 
Caprice, Im the Mill.......cccsccccccccccccvevccccscocosccoseevees Gillet 
Grand Scenes frcm Huguenots, Benediction of the 
Poignards ............ Sb sdeweneqnacete Meyerbeer 
Gwent, ORaIOR. occ cvccecscccccccccvccccvcvcesscccccoseseeseees Weber 
Grand selection from opera, Henry VIII................- Saint-Saéns 
Airs de Ballet, frem La Giaconda......... pct dbecbess - Ponchielli 
Trombone solo, Concert Polka.. ; .»»+» Hartman 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No 12 sucess cbouscesheiotas Liszt 
Caprice, Idle Thoughts ... Pe Couturier 
March, The Impresario.... . Couturier 
Overture, Midsummer Night's Dream ...Mendelssohn 
Ballet Music, Feramors.............-- oe ..... Rubinstein 
Grand scene from Tristan und Isolde............ .+ «+» Wagner 
Symphony (unfirished)........ . Schubert 
Valse Lente, from Sylvia... .........0.cccececceevees ...Delibes 
Marche aux Flambeaux seses - secceseueesenees Meyerbeer 


Wherever Gilmore’s Band has played under Mr. Cou- 
turier’s baton it has won the applause of audiences and the 
approbation of critics. One enthusiastic writer says: “As 
great as was this organization when led by the genial and 
brilliant Patrick Gilmore, it is greater still at the present 
time when led by the gifted Couturier, who has proved Gil- 
more’s worthy successor.” 

Hobart C. Fash is the general manager of Gilmore’s 
Band. He has a corps of able assistants, and his office is 
in the St. James Building, No. 1135 Broadway, New York. 
Mr. Fash is one of the best equipped managers in the busi- 
ness. He is intelligent, alert and brimful of enthusiasm. 
He is a man of affairs, and does his work in a most me- 


thodical way. 


In Memoriam Wallace P. Day. 


On March 30 the Conservatory and College of Music 
of Jacksonville, Ill., united in giving a memorial concert 
as a last public mark of esteem for Wallace P. Day. Mr 
Day graduated from the New England Conservatory of 
Music, in organ, piano and theory, in 1881. For the next 
few years he taught in the Toronto (Canada) Conservatory 
of Music. In 1886 he accepted the two positions of direc- 
tor at the Illinois College of Music and the State Institu- 
tion for the Blind. For several years his health had been 
failing him, necessitating his resignation from the Blind 
Institution. He died February 17 last, leaving his aged 
parents, his wife—formerly Miss Abigail Chase—and two 
small daughters 

Franklin L. Pierce, who is also a New England Con- 
servatory graduate, has been chosen as Mr. Day's suc- 
cessor. 


Bendix’s Successes in the West. 


Max Bendix continues to meet with great success 
wherever he has appeared in the West. The papers have 
unanimously contained notices like the one appended: 


The music-lovers who were drawn to the Marquam last night for 
the Max Bendix concert showed more enthusiasm than is generally 
displayed by a Portland audience, very nearly every number on the 
program being encored, Mr. Bendix’s playing of Hubay’s “Carmen 
Fantaisie” indeed bringing two recalls 

Mr. Bendix made a compleie conquest of his audience. His ren 
dering of the Andante and Finale of Mendelssohn's Concerto in E 
revealed a crystalline purity of tone such as cannot be excelled by 
Ysaye. Comparison with the great Belgian violinist so recently 
here was natural and inevitable, and much exchange of opinion on 
this point was heard during the evening. There is a bright and 
wholesome spirit of good comradeship and bonhomie about Max 
Bendix that did not make itself felt in Ysaye, who was grand, 
leonine, but unapproachable and imperious in his bearing toward 
Western audiences. Mr. Bendix, on the contrary, shows a cordial 
friendliness that immediateiy puts him en rapport with his listeners. 
The Popper-Bendix Elfentanz—of peculiar interest as showing him in 
the double role of transcriber and interpreter—was full of sparkling 
humor and gayety that, being reflected in the mobile face of the 
artist, quite captivated everybody. The Hubay Fantaisie, bubbling 
over with flashing, erratic impulses, as is the nature of fantaisies, 
put his temperament to the test, and established his capacity for 
brilliant technical display. That he is a genuine artist and at the 
same time spontaneous and natural in his expression of feeling was 
proved by the Chopin Nocturne played by way of encore. This 
showed none of the overstrained, mawkish sentimentality so often 
thrown into it, but received a fresh, sincere rendering.—Portland 
Oregonian 


THE 
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APRIL 3, 1899. 


OLY WEEK was musically quiet. The most important 

concert was that given under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Institute Thursday night by Edward Baxter Perry, the 
blind pianist and lecturer. Mr. Perry prefaced in a delight- 
fully unpedantic manner each one of his piano numbers with 
a brief analytical recital. His performances on the piano 
were marked by a hearty ruggedness not very satisfying 
to those who admire above all else a smooth and elegant 
technic. 

As an instructor, however, Mr. Perry will always be a 
welcome figure at the Institute’s concerts, where fully one- 
half of the audiences have not yet cut their musical wisdom 
teeth. 

The compositions played by Mr. Perry were the Allegro 
from Beethoven’s ‘“Waldstein’” Sonata; Saint-Saéns’ ar- 
rangement from Beethoven’s “Dancing Dervishes” from the 
“Ruins of Athens’; three descriptive dances—‘Dryade”’ by 
Jensen, Troll Dance from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, 
“Dance of the Elves,” by Sapellnikoff; Etudes Nos. 1, 7 
and 11, Chopin, and Kullak’s arrangement of Weber s 
“Luetzow’s Wilde Jagd.” 

The Academy of Music was crowded to the doors last 
Monday night by Knights of Columbus and their families, 
who came to hear Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” sung by the 
Choral Art Society, assisted by an orchestra from Shan- 
non’s Twenty-third Regiment Band. With two exceptions, 
the soloists were not equal to the music. The exceptions 
were Leo Liebermann, a young and promising tenor, who 
sang fairly well the “Cujus Animam,” and Miss Kathryn 
Wilson, a young woman with a lovely mezzo-soprano, who 
rendered in fine style the Cavatina, “Fac Ut Portem.” The 
sopranos of the society sang magnificently. The altos, ten- 
ors and bassos were insufficient in numbers, and so a good 
ensemble was not reached. James H. Downs, the young 
conductor, should reflect a little on Goethe’s motto, “Haste 
Not,” before he gives any more public concerts. 

Mr. Shannon, the leader of the band, also attempted 
music beyond his forte, when he and his raw musicians 
tried to play what the program announced as “Lohengrin 
Fantasia.” Stick to your Sousa two-steps and military 
marches, Mr. Shannon, and you will retain the good wishes 
and respect of the sensible people. 

A Lenten musicale was given at the Hotel St. George 
on Wednesday night by Frederic Reddall, assisted by four 
of his advanced pupils, all sopranos, and the Misses Annie 
and Jessie Hodgson, ensemble pianists, and Miss Geor- 
gina Walsh, violinist. Miss Whiting, one of the singers, 
especially distinguished herself. The playing by the Misses 
Hodgson and Miss Walsh was far above what one ex- 


pected frdm artists who make little or no pretense. The 

program, which was unusually beautiful, follows: 

Scherzo, Midsummer Night’s Dream................++++ Mendelssohn 

(For two pianos.) 
The Misses Hodgson. 

ea, Sie, Pee cincctabtnntconsescapasansicathonaccogeesers Verdi 
Frederic Reddall. 

en. ee DEON See, caine vecnpaneisngnentoadee Wickede 
Miss Koster. 

"Te CRU, RARE, . cocerccuncncsedadetebucdednesuncsaconh Wieniawski 


Miss Walsh. 





Songs— 
SPO cn coccdn Stehtknctncbepreksndesieblesseecneals Cantor 
NC nkcd vcs dendudh dekeedirenssieechates covtumendee Grieg 
Miss Whiting. 
Piano Ensemble, Airs from Faust..........0.0.-csceeceeccenees Gounod 
The Misses Hodgson. 
Songs— 
ee HEE TIO: 0 cnbugies cacsovsosnenepebeeccebonanein Wagner 
Ee ET IN 6. 5.ac osc cdns occaghunavacreceanved I'schaikowsky 
ee UD IIIS 5 ns ccc caer ccudsbecdebucksecoedeke Schumann 
Frederic Reddall. 
Pe Oe EE. AN ccs Scepenetnenteppeesonccesncetie Mascheroni 


(With violin obligato.) 
Miss Sundell. 
Aria, Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta VOix..........ccceceeeeceees Saint-Saéns 
Miss Englee. 





The violin— 
EE iocbcratogihthks suka eeiie eles shoud tindawindats sonata Pierne 
SE vo dccddsseshae tasvregbidarsratatdecsadGecettasateat Godard 
Miss Walsh. 
Songs— 
i itiidendeasnnd ccnseecetenaimanadadensoekibine 
PIED teideh 9n0-eesncdpabccodiinsedsdadindevacessdase sewed 
Frederic Reddall. 
Miss Frances Gulick played the piano accompaniments 


for Miss Walsh and Miss Carrie Taylor played them for 
Mr. Reddall and the other singers. 

Dudley Buck’s “Story of the Cross” was sung. in fine 
style, under the direction of the composer, at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, on Good Friday night. 

To-night that talented young pianist, Miss Florence Ter- 
rel, gives a recital in the new Wissner Hall. She will be 


assisted by Christopher Rathemond, violinist. The pro- 
gram will be: 

I: Ci sens on ann cesag kd dneedds onccawenté Scarlatti-Tausig 
PE. GOP Se Mee dce ricer wnccccconpeoeseccecccccccccene Schumann 









Romance Religioso 


Capricietto 
Concert Study.. 
Valse 
Nocturne, in D fiat 
Waltz 


DE 0 Ge ME, ccdcunccacccdeansdcnarcosceienndsecocesasesen Chopin 
Miss Tevrrel. 
GHP WOMB iio 6s cic cccvccccesccvccssedsesveccccccvcsececcs cs ceeeee 
Mr. Rothemund. 
PR ee MNOS 6 cc nigcevcencictiemeesasedeecesveces cick Rubinstein 
EES ee a eee 
SOOTTITND crcccccrocccccesscccccsedvesgeoscvccccesoecscocccosoes Lambert 


Miss Terre! 


The Easter music in the Brooklyn churches was, as 
usual, very elaborate. Many of the choirs were augmented 
by additional singers and stringed instruments. 

The Brooklyn Saengerbund celebrated Easter with a 
spirited performance of Marschner’s one act operetta, “Der 
Holz Dieb.” The characters were interpreted by Miss 
Clara Deckner, Mrs. Dora E. Phillips, Hermann Koeln, 
William Bartels and Louis Petry. Louis Koemmenich 
conducted. 

To-morrow night the Ladies’ Chorus of the Brooklyn 
Arion will give a concert at Arion Hall. 

Wednesday evening the spring series of choral recitals, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute, will be 
opened by the Caecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society, John Hyatt 
Brewer, conductor. A. E. B. 


George Hamlin. 
George Hamlin, the tenor, will sing at the May Festival 
celebration at Ann Arbor, Mich., May 13. He has also 
just been booked to sing at Evanston, April 28. 


Miss Chappell. 

Miss Maud Chappell, contralto, after her studies with 
Caroline Montefiore, has returned to Chicago, where she 
has accepted a fine church position; she was also one of 
the soloists in the concert given in the Jesuit Church, 
where her rendition of Granier’s “Hosannah” was a great 
success. Miss Chappelle will sing in several spring con- 
certs in and near Chicago. 


The Last Kneisel Matinee. 


‘T HE last of the series of five chamber music matinees 

of the Kneisel Quartet was given Tuesday afternoon 
of last week at Mendelssohn Hall. There was not a large 
gathering present. Why should there have been? We 
have been quartet-ted to death by the Kneisel organization 
this season, which may confidently expect a reaction to set 
in against its monotonous style of playing. This quartet, 
rain or shine, fiddles prettily. It is never virile, never 
stirring, never quite sincere. There is tonal equality—why 
should there not be?—but of illumination of the com- 
poser’s text hardly ever a hint. It might be called the 
Haydn quartet, for it plays the works "of that composer 
best. Beethoven it should let alone. The Quartet in B 
flat, op. 130, was not understandingly read. As for Sme- 
tana’s wonderful E minor quartet, “Ans meinem Leben”— 
that might be left to the Bohemian quartet. It is too 
broad, too powerful in conception for these four musicians. 
Mrs. Beach’s sonata for violin and piano in A minor may 
be dismissed in a few lines. It has nothing new to say, no 
new message, feminine or masculine. The scherzo is the 
best of the four movements—all scherzos are the best con- 
structed—the largo futile meanderings after an indifferent 
theme, the last allegro weak, and the entire composition 
monotonous in treatment and ideas. It was played by the 
composer and Mr. Kneisel. When the musical millennium 
arrives, perhaps the woman composer may have her due; 
at present she is in a very imitative furrow, and her mu- 





sical echoes bear a suspicious resemblance to those of the 
hen that emulates her rooster. 


Eugene A. Bernstein. 


Engene A. Bernstein will give a pupils’ concert on Tues- 
day evening, April 11, at New York College of Music 


Hall. On this occasion Mr. Bernstein will introduce his 
youngest piano pupils. Miss Florence C. Eno, soprano, 
will assist. ‘. 


Milliken’s Band and Orchestra. 

The fifth annual concert by Milliken’s Band and Orches- 
tra, of Flint, Mich., took place there Thursday evening, 
March 9, when an excellent program was given. The solo- 
ists were Miss Anna Louise Gillies, soprano; N. S. Laga- 
tree, banjo; John C. Reichert, tuba; Herbert A. Milliken, 
violin, and G. Arthur DePew, pianist 

Herbert A. Milliken, the leader of this band and orches- 
tra, has been appointed teacher of the violin in Alma Col- 
lege, Mich. 

Lillian Littlehales. 


Appended are several press notices: 

Miss Lillian Littlehales bas received a strong letter of commenda- 
tion from Henry T. Finck. He heard her in London some years 
ago, and Mr. Finck marks her progress since that time as some- 
thing most commendable.—Musical Record, Boston, March 1, 1899. 





Miss Lillian Littlehales, whose ’cello playing has delighted local 
audiences whenever she has played here, and whose home is in 
this city, is rapidly becoming conspicuous in the outside musical 
world. She recently played in the famous Peabody Institute course 
in Baltimore, and her artistic performance provoked very flattering 
this exclusive course is a mark of 


comment. An engagement in 
Syracuse Stand- 


distinction that many professionals strive to gain 
ard, March 5, 1899. 


At the second private concert of its fifteenth season the Cecilia 
Ladies’ Vocal Society of Brooklyn, at Association Hall, Miss Lillian 
Littlehales appeared as solo ’cellist, and made a very pleasing im- 
pression, showirg high skill on this virile instrument. In a Taran 
telle by Popper Miss Littlehales certainly exhibited marvelous dex- 
terity and command of all the resources of the ‘cello. She also 
gave with charming ease and finish a Berceuse by Benjamin 
Godard. Scharwenka’s “Caprce Sclav,” with quaint intervals, and 
Goltermann’s Second Cantilena were played by Miss Littlehales 
with the same finish. She was recalled.—Brooklyn Eagle, February 
24, 1899. 

Miss Littlehales executes well and produces a full, resonant tone. 
* * * The player was cordially received and responded with en- 
cores after each appearance.—Brooklyn Times, February 24, 1899. 
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Edward MacDowell—Op. 55, Sea Pieces. 

Op. 56, Four Songs, high or low 
Gerrit Smith—Op. 20, Seven Songs. 
Edmund Severn—Gavotte for Violin and Piano. 
Hubert de Blanck— Minuette for Piano. 


P. L. JUNG, 4 East (7th Street, New York, 
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139 KEARNY STREET, ‘ 
San FRANCISCO, Cal, March 2s, 1809. { 


STUMBLING BLOCKS AND STEPPING STONES. 


Lack OF ENCOURAGEMENT—ENCOURAGE DeservinG LOocaL 
TALENT, TEACHERS AND INSTITUTIONS—LACK oF INTER- 
EST BY THE Press—DeMAND SPACE By LETTERS AND 
PetiITIONS—SHABBY TREATMENT OF Goop VOCALISTS— 
Pay THem Accorpinc to THErrR Merit 


S INCE commencing these treatises I have received many 

suggestions from prominent musicians here as to the 
detrimental influences that injure the progress of music in 
this city. While a great many are convinced that the dis- 
cussion of these matters will aid considerably in creating a 
change for the better, others seem to be of the opinion that 
all these things are known and that further diversions upon 
them will be devoid of the desired effect. 

Now in order to create a change it is absolutely neces- 
sary that all good musicians stand shoulder to shoulder; 
that they believe in their individual influence and the 
power of their combined efforts; that they work with con- 
fidence and a faith in their final success. Ii all musicians 
unite and are confident, the eventual change can only be a 
matter of time. Failure in such a case is simply an im 
possibility. 

* > - 


I am willing to lend all my spare time in the consum 
mation of this necessary improvement, and any suggestions 
made will receive my strictest attention 3ut in order to 
make these articles effective it requires the united assist- 
ance of all the good element in music here. Tue Musicat 
Courter devotes every week to an exhaustive review of 
musical matters, and, in fact, has introduced San Francis 
co and this coast among Eastern and European musicians 
It would seem that thereby it has earned the gratitude of 
the local musical world. Now while the subscription list 
on this coast has acquired a very handsome size, it is my 
purpose to double it within the next six months. The 
publishers do not offer any premiums, such as pianos, 
bicycles, or gold watches to those who subscribe, but it is 
but fair that the paper may depend on the loyalty of the 
musicians. 

o * * 


The musical profession has at present no organ upon 
which they can depend when their rights are to be defended 
Why not depend on THe Musicat Courter? And if this 
paper works in the interest of the musical profession it is 
but reasonable that the musical profession in turn should 
work in the interests of its organ. For the larger the circle 
of readers on this coast the more imperative become the 


Just Published by 
G. SCHIRMER, New York. 


all 
Anthem Book, 


PRICE $1.00. 


A collection of quartettes and choruses of moderate difficulty for 
all occasions of the Church ; rticularly available for Choirs of 
limited equipment. The music, although easy, is of a high class 
an¢ com; fises selections by the most successful of modern Church 
music writers. The pieces herein contained are not to be found in 
any other collection. A number of the best known “copyrights” 
from our general catalogue of Church Music are interspersed 
throughout this volume. 








utterings, and if the influence increases tiie rights of the 
profession are more and more protected 


It is not usual for correspondents to speak thus to their 
readers. But I know the crying need of a strong, influ 
ential musical journal in this city that speaks for the rights 
f the musical world fearlessly and without being in need 
of non-musical assistance. As I cannot conceive of any 
other journal with the power and influence that is vested 
n THe Musica Courter, I believe that its San Francisco 
readers may well ponder over the suggestions made herein 


* +f 


Monday evening the San Francisco Musical Club gave its 
monthly dinner, which is usually supplemented by a musical 
program arranged by one of the members of the club. This 
time Alex. T. Stewart had the program in charge, and it 
must be admitted that as a concertmaster Mr. Stewart is 
decidedly a success. He proved also in the course of the 
evening that he is a fine musician and conductor, as the 
manner in which he led the string orchestra was decidedly 
artistic and told of former experience in the conductor field 
John W. Metcalf, of Oakland, was the pianist of the 
evening, and, although he played his solos impromptu, they 
were executed with considerable skill. The generous ap 
plause of his colleagues must have been of gratifying value 
to this able musician. The program in full was as follows: 


.. Svendsen 


wo Iceland melodies, A minor, for string orchestra 
Violins—Messrs. Armand Solomon and D. F. Gilfeather, 
Louis Brutsche and August Benzon 
Violas—Messrs. Eugene Colby and Emil Greenebaum 
‘Cellos—Messrs. B. Frank Howard and Albert W. Nielsen 
Contrabass—Messrs. Fenton P. Foster and Vere Hunter 


Piano solo eae — , Metcalf 
The Last Sleep of the Virgin (string orchestra) Massenet 
Serenade for piano, flute, violin, violoncello and harmonium, 

B flat major, op. 10..... . , .. Widor 


Piano, John W. Metcalf; flute, H. Clay Wysham; violin, 
Alex. T. Stewart; violoncello, B. Frank Howard; har 


monium, John Haraden Pratt 


At the Frick concert, given under the auspices of the 
California Pioneers, the following program was given 
‘The Scout,”” Campana, Knickerbocker Male Quartet; 
Gypsy Song from “Carmen,” Mrs. Susie Hert-Mark; “The 
Oregon School,” Cyrus Brownlee Newton; cornet solo, 
“Sea Flower” polka, Rollinson, Miss Nellie E. Shipley; 
bass solo, “Clang of the Forge,’ L. A. Larsen; duet, “Vene 
tian Boat Song,”’ Blumenthal, Mrs. Mark and Miss Roberts; 
While I Have You,” Tosti, quartet ; cornet solo, “Song for 
Me,”’ Miss Shipley; ““The Baron’s Last Banquet,”’ Sheridan, 
Mr. Newton; tenor solo, “In Dreamland” (Herbert), Her 
bert Williams; contralto solo, “Idle Words,”” Adams, Miss 
Xena Roberts; “Little Cotton Dolly,’’ Geibel, quartet 











Mr. and Mrs. Don Pardee Riggs, assisted by Miss Edith 
Cruzan, accompanist, gave an enjoyable concert at the K 
Street Methodist Church in Fresno lately, where they were 
warmly received. The program included: Sonata, op. 24, 
Beethoven, Mr. Riggs and Miss Cruzan; “He Is Kind, He 
Is Good,” Massenet, Mrs. Riggs; Introduction and Gavotte, 
op. 26, Franz Reis, Mr. Riggs; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” “De- 
serted,” “Slumber Song” and “A Maid Sings Light,”” Mac 
Dowell, Mrs. Riggs; Intermezzo, “Cavalleria Rusticana”; 
pizzicati, “Sylvia,” Delibes, Mr. Riggs; “Across the Dee,” 
Whitney Coombs; “Before the Daybreak,” Nevin; “Ari 
ette,”” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Riggs; “In Autumn’ and 
‘Spring Song.”’ Oscar Weil, Mr. and Mrs. Riggs 
** + 


[he second concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra will 
take place next Thursday evening. This program has been 
prepared: Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” transcribed for 
orchestra by J. H. Howe; Mozart’s overture to “Magic 
Flute’; Beethoven’s Funeral March and Scherzo from 
‘Eroica’’ Symphony; Werner’s Song (Nessler) for trom 
bone, Miss Maude Noble and orchestra; Introduction third 
act, “Lohengrin”; transcription from “Faust,” trumpet and 
trombone solos by Misses Pearl and Maude Noble; Strauss’ 
“Artist’s Life” waltzes 
** « 

The first of a series of four subscription concerts, under 
Madame Fabri-Muller’s direction, was given last Sunday 
evening at Native Sons’ Hall. The following participants 
gained much applause: Hugo Mansfeldt, Jacob Mueller, 
William Wertsch, Jr.. Mme. Agnes Fried, Frank Coffin and 
Miss Pearl Noble. The next concert in the series will be 
given on Sunday evening, April 2, and succeeding dates 
will be April 12 and 26 

. > . 

The Meyerinck Club presented a special program of 
sacred music at Sacred Heart Church Wednesday evening, 
during which Lorenzo Perosi’s oratorio was sung for the 
first time in San Francisco. The solo parts were in the care 
of Henry Fairweather and Misses Maude Fay, Carolyn 
Roper, Elsa Priber and Cecilia Decker 


. > * 


Great interest is already being manifested in Rosenthal’s 
second appearance here, which is announced to occur on 
April 25. The Musicians’ Club has prepared a reception for 
this occasion whch promises to develop into quite a swell 
affair. S. H. Friedlander, the local manager of Rosenthal, 
is well and favorably known here, and his managerial skill 
has asserted itself on many previous occasions. No doubt, 
under Mr. Friedlander’s management the Rosenthal con 
certs will prove financially successful 


*> *+ * 


J. V. Gottschalk, advance agent for Emil Sauer, is here 
making arrangements for the concert of the great pianist. 
Musicians here are anxiously awaiting the appearance of 
Sauer, whose fine playing they have seen extolled in the 
press of those countries through which he traveled 

..ac% 

Mr. Bosworth, music critic of the Examiner, has form- 
ulated a system of harmony which is destined to make a 
lively impression upon the musical world. It is founded 
upon the laws of nature. Taking the well-known “Quint 
Circle” that depicts the twelve keynotes, a fifth part in 
the endless circular chain, he adds to them the intermediate 
semitones, as embodied upon the keys of a piano, thus 
getting all the divisions of pitch into a cycle. Within this 
cycle upon a transposable disk, he outlines the scale and 
chords which form the major and minor systems, in a 
strikingly comprehensive, though equally simple manner, 
and thereby shows exactly the tonal relationship of all har- 
monic combinations. Every harmonic mass, however in- 
tricate, can readly be unraveled in this ingenious and 


trustworthy manner. It is so plain and yet so unquestion- 
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ably correct that those who have mastered harmony only 
after years of patient toil, will rebel at this absurdly simple 
device. Students will hail it with delight. Teachers may 
object to having the revelation of harmonic secrets so 
cheaply exposed. The plan really exhausts the subject of 
harmony, as a globe upon which every spot on earth was 
depicted would exhaust the subject of geography. “Bos- 
worth’s Complete Harmonic Cycle,” the title under which 
this device is copyrighted, contains all that is required for 
the study of harmony. As harmony is essentially the com- 
bination of relative pitches, in its circular form the cycle 
exhibits them ail in their exact relationship. There is no 
problem in chords that it will not satisfactorily solve. 


*_* * 


Rosenthal speaks in the most glowing terms of this dis- 
covery in a letter which was presented to me. Sousa, too, 
was greatly delighted with it. This new method of har- 
mony study will prove of tremendous value to the musical 
world, and will be accepted by students and teachers as a 
completely satisfactory guide to the absolute demonstra- 
tion of the relative attitude of all harmonic combination. 


** * 


Professor Genss, of Berlin, has arrived here recently, for 
the purpose of locating in this city. He was cordially re- 
ceived by the prominent musicians here, and no doubt will 
soon gain a large circle of friends and admirers. He will 
give a concert early next month, to which the Musicians’ 
Club has been invited. ALFRED METZGER. 





Adele Lewing. 

Miss Adele Lewing, one of the best equipped of the 
women pianists now before the public, has recently re- 
ceived a flattering offer to take charge of the piano depart- 
ment of a prominent conservatory of music in the West. 
Having made New York her home, Miss Lewing has de- 
clined the offer, and will remain here. In the next public 
concert of the New York Manuscript Society she will play 
the piano part of a quintet by Martucci and a group of 
her own compositions. Within the next few weeks Miss 
Lewing will give a recital in New London, Conn. 


Richard Burmeister. 


Richard Burmeister has accepted the following concert 
engagements for the month of April: April 6, Grand 
orchestral concert in Toronto, Canada (Chopin Concerto 
in F minor); April 13, recital, Harlem Philharmonic So- 
ciety, Harlem, N. Y.; April 21, Concert at Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall, for the benefit of the German Wo- 
men’s Society; April 24, Concert with Emma Eames, in 
Philadelphia; April 25, Concert at the Brooklyn Ton- 
kiinstler Society, Brooklyn: April 20, Concert at the 
Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, New York city. 


A Coombs Pupil. 

On Saturday evening, March 25, Miss Carrie Bender, 
of Montgomery Square, Pa., gave a recital in the concert 
hall of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, at 1331 
South Broad street, Philadelphia. 

Miss Bender is a pupil of Gilbert R. Combs, and per- 
formed the following program in a musical manner; her 
interpretation was excellent, her phrasing artistic, show- 
ing careful training: 


ee ee NE GS GP TIED bo ckivocnsececednowbsvoscsscdacenn 
A ANG Mas ont dben den nce veeradlbodecckssegvedbabectess . Beethoven 


Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


LTHOUGH somewhat belated, the following press 

criticisms on the performances of Mrs. Fannie 

Bloomfield-Zeisler in Brooklyn will not be amiss. That 
artist is at present giving recitals in the Southwest: 


The second of the Institute’s series of popular concerts at Asso- 
ciation Hall last evening was unusually brilliant. The chief artist 
was Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler, most individual of pianists, who looks 
more like a disembodied spirit and plays more like a human 
dynamo this season than ever before. Not only was the technical 
side of her playing dazzling, but her poetic and emotional quality 
has ripened also. Whoever it was who said that a sense of strange- 
ness was an essential element of genius would be ready to admit 
Mrs. Zeisler into his list of artists so dowered, for there is not a 
commonplace moment in her playing, even when she plays com- 
monplace music. Probably her best work last night was in the 
Beethoven Sonata, op. 111, one of those which Beethoven wrote 
after he was touched with the garrulity of old age and, as half 
the world believes, with the insanity so closely allied to genius. 
Usually one sighs for a blue pencil when these sonatas are played, 
but Mrs. Zeisler made even the variation on the arietta interesting, 
and she made the great moments in the first movement profoundly 
moving. In one group she played the tremendous Chopin Ballade, 
op. 23; his Study, op. 25, No. 3, his Waltz, op. 70, No. 1, and capped 
this with the Moszkowsky “Spanish Caprice,” which is- showy and 
empty enough to suit those people who like to see a pianist work 
for her money. Her first number was a little played gavotte and 
variations in A minoi, by Rameau, and the little melodrama which 
Liszt made from Schubert’s beautiful “Hark, Hark, the Lark!” 
The closing piece was the Liszt Twelfth Rhapsodie, played with 
the Seidl pauses and shading in the first part to give it musical 
value, and with a tremendous body of tone and swiftness in the 
last part, which roused the audience to a demonstration. Then 
the pianist added Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” with all the ele- 
gance which belongs to it.—Brooklyn Eagle, February 9. 





The fame of one of the artists, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, was 
sufficient to draw. To mention, first, the piano performances of 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, they afforded the keenset delight to the 
most exacting taste. In the Beethoven Sonata, op. 111, or No. 32, 
in the great master’s sonata list, the pianist revealed the exquisite 
finish of her art. In the three Chopin numbers—a ballade, waltz 
and etude—she exhibited her imaginative side. Her other selections 
were the Moszkowski “Spanish Caprice,” the Gavotte with varia- 
tions, by Rameau; Listz’s transcription of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark, 
the Lark,’ and the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 12. In the latter Madame 
Zeisler almost equaled Paderewski with her marvelous orchestral 
effects. The Rhapsodie was the last number on the printed pro- 
gram, but having electrified the audience nobody departed until the 
pianist took her place at the instrument again, and played in her 
own graceful, fascinating manner the Mendelssohn “Spring Song.” 
As an artist Madame Zeisler is as unique as she is great.—Brooklyn 
Standard-Union, February 9. 





Madame Zeisler seeemed to surpass herself, and her playing was 
one of those revelations of virtuosity not amenable to ordinary crit- 
ical comment. It is rare indeed that such absorbing intensity and 
perfection of technical finish are so evenly counterbalanced by an 
exquisite charm of poetic sentiment. The acme of grace and deli- 
cacy were apparent in the Liszt transcription of Schubert's “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark!” and the Chopin waltz, op. 70, No. 1. This latter 


was grouped with the same composer’s Ballade, op. 23; Etude, op. 
The 


25, No. 3, and Moszkowski’s “Caprice Espagnol,” op. 37. 
playing of this group at single sitting was by no means a 
light task, and Madame Zeisler certainly distinguished herself. 


Rameau’s Gavotte and Variations in A minor were given with 
an incisiveness and finesse delightful to hear. In a purely mu- 
sical sense the Beethoven Sonata, op. 111, was not the most in- 
teresting of Madame Zeisler’s list. In form, as an example of con- 
structive ingenuity, it must challenge much admiration, but the mu- 
sical material particularly in the last part (arietta and variations), 
does not appear worthy of the great master—it does not represent 
him in an inspired mood. To crown all, Madame Zeisler closed the 
recital with a noteworthy interpretation of the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 
12. The playing of this well-known piece had al! the charm of un- 
conventionality in execution, which bore unmistakable evidence of a 
clear artistic conception of its meaning and possibilities.—Brooklyn 
Times, February 9. 


The second of the popular mid-winter concerts of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute series last evening interested Brooklyn’s representative so- 
ciety and musicians. Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, who established 
herself long ago with Institute attendants as a piano virtuoso, played 
last night with more delicate beauty than ever. 

Madame Zeisler appeared first after the group of English songs 
and two ’cello numbers. She played a Gavotte and Variations in A 
minor by Rameau, and Liszt’s transcription of Schubert’s “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark!” The first of these two established her technical 
facility for the remainder of the program, serving as a Bach com- 


Vocal solo, Cavatina, from The Jewess............ ....Halévy 
a Se Ee EE, GEE... 5 cdcctpccisindsmeenseccennce . ...Chopin 
We: CR. Sh TR Drclscvncevesvorcendiavedsnveseumevervtdqonnen Chopin 
Vocal solo, For Behold Darkness (Messiah)................... Handel 
TRRMIED c owocedics cvcccesctdvccccceccévetceescessusccesésbess Mendelssohn 
ED | sv cikitsdtidnd ates dsecvvcetiocscsseenbtiheooses Schumann 
ieee SE. 8. csduavenddintiebidandihedésdadssabsitinbaneie Liszt 
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ADDRESS: 


East 17th Street, 


The HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, ™ new ‘vorx. 


pensation might have answered the purpose, while the second ap 





pealed to the audience from a musical standpoint, and made them 
anxious to hear what would follow. Her other selections were for 
the most part unfamiliar, save the Chopin Valse, op. 70, by request, 
and the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 12, which concluded the program. 

Seated at her instrument, Madame Zeisler cares little for the audi 
ence, and is wrapped up in her playing. In light, delicate, rapid 
passages is her forte, and she played as if the musical interpretation 
were all she thought of, for the technic which makes that kind of 
interpretation possible was a foregone conclusion. Two extremely 
difficult numbers were a Beethoven Sonata, op. 111, and Chopin's 
Ballade, op. 23.—Brooklyn Citizen, February 9. 


The Schulz Trio Concert. 
Ma SCHULZ’S trio concert last Wednesday evening 


at Mendelssohn Hall was in almost every particular 
a success. The hall was filled with a critical audience, the 


program was just long enough, and the performance, while 
More frequent 
rough 


not without blemishes, an excellent one 
rehearsals would have smoothed out 

places, but if finish was sometimes absent, enthusiasm was 
not, so we got a strong, characteristic reading of the 
Brahms ’Cello Sonata in F, op. 99, by Messrs. Leo Schulz 
and Emil Paur. The sonata is not the most “genial” of its 
composer. The adagio alone contains strong writing— 
writing marked by deep feeling, spontaneity. It went very 
well, being played broadly and unaffectedly by the two 
artists. The Volkmann Trio in B flat minor, once so highly 
admired and critically praised, begins to sound “Vieux 
Jeu.” Its elegaic tone is an echo of Mendelssohn, and 
while the general scheme of construction is that of a musi 
cal thinker, platitude prevails. The work does not begin 
to compare to the Tschaikowsky trio, dedicated to the 
memory of Nicolas Rubinstein. It has lost its freshness 
It was not amazingly well played. The joints creaked and 
the piano tone dominated the strings. Leopold Lichten- 
berg took the first violin. Later with Mr. Paur he gave 
a finished if somewhat restrained performance of the 
Kreutzer piano. This violin artist still retains his broad 
style and smooth technics. The variations were the least 
happy effort of the pair, but the presto went with fire, and 
here Mr. Paur was at his best. Mr. Schulz’s ’cello sounded 
nobly during the evening, and the new club made a most 
satisfactory début. 


numerous 


George Leon Moore. 

George Leon Moore sang in Providence, R. I., recently 
in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” and the Providence Bulle- 
tin said: “The club was fortunate in securing George Leon 
Moore, whose voice is of very agreeable quality, and who 
sang in a very musicianly way.” 

Mr. Moore has been busy all the season, and has a 
number of important engagements for the future. He will 
sing in Worcester, Mass, April 10; in Wilmington, Del.. 
April 20; Washington City, April 21; Philadelphia, April 
22; the New Hampshire Music Festival, August 3 and 4 
and the same week in St. Paul, Minn., in a Wagner pro 
gram. 

Anna Miller Wood. 

During March Miss Wood sang with the Cantabrigia 
Club, of Cambridge; on the 20th, in Fall River, a recital 
with Mr. Foote, at the residence of Mrs. Chase; on the 
2ist, in New Bedford, with the Choral Association. Re 
cently Miss Wood has sung at several private musicals in 
Boston, in fact has had a busy season, as is usual with her 

The New Bedford Standard, in its review of the Choral 
Society concert, had the following to say about her: 


Miss Wood was heard to much greater advantage than on her other 
Choral festival, when she 
prominence she merited. Last 


appearance here, two years ago, at a 
sang but little and hardly in the 
evening she contributed a large share of the program and with emi 
nent satisfaction. Her voice is a clear mezzo soprano, deep, full 
and vibrant, well supported, and was used with a striking degree of 
flexibility. In some of her selections Miss Wood exercised a some 
what remarkable tone color, eloquently rendering the soul. of her 
songs as well as the mere technic of the score. In the two French 
songs she sung delicately and lent them a piquancy quite faithful 
to their spirit. Adding her proficiency, her intelligence and her 


pleasing personality, Miss Wood was an altogether delightful artist 
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un vieux adage 
' 


Comme le d 
Rien n'est si 

Et de la chanter 
Le mien, je 


eau que son pays 


c'est l’usage, 


chante a mes amis 


L’étranger voit un oeil d’envie 


Du Saint-Laurent 


avec 
le majestueux cours; 


A son aspect, le Canadien s’écrie, 


O, Canada! mon pays! mes amours, 


O, Canada! mon pays! mes amours, 


Le Canadien ses 


Aime a chanter 


comme peres 

a s'égayer; 

Doux 
Poii, 


A son pays 


aise, vil en ses manieres 


galant, hospitalier 


ne fut jamais traitre 


A lesclavage, il résista toujours; 


Et sc Maxime est la paix, le bien-étre 


Du Canada, son pays, ses amours, 
Son pays, son pays, ses amours! 
How. Str Georce E. Cartier 


BOUT these stanzas by Cartier, suggested this week 


A by a discussion which has lately arisen concerning 
the patriotic songs of French Canada. there is a ring which 
will make them live for many a day 

Last week, in these columns, attention was drawn to the 
fact that words spoken by Sir Wilfred Laurier in a recent 


Quebec 


Since then a 


address might be adopted by the musicians of 
and Ontario and applied to their own cause 
letter which needs no adaptation, a letter dealing directly 
with music in Canada and written by Sir Wilfred Laurier 
has been printed 

Upon being asked by A. T. Cringan, director o 
“Festival of the in which 750 children will tak« 


the 


Lilies,” 


part in Massey Music Hall, Toronto, on Easter Monday, 
for information concerning the patriotic song of the 
French Canadians, the French Canadian Premier, “amid 


the engrossing cares of statesmanship and the complex 
diplomatic problems of the international commission at 
Washington” (as the Toronto Globe has eloquently put it), 
found time to reply. 

Strange contradiction, this! 
letters about a thousand and one matters pertaining to the 


A public man may write 


welfare and progress of his country, and these communica- 
tions fail to be looked upon as exceptional because such 
topics are constantly discussed. How shal] mines be turned 
a good account, lands developed, harvests reaped, forests 
converted into lumber? What about the general educa- 
tional policy of the state or province? 

But when it comes to music—music, which elevates and 
invigorates and beautifies—this same man is commended 
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for “finding time to reply Or, to put it more strongly 
for deigning to consider the subject 


And why, indeed, should such a one not “find time to 





reply’? Music in this Dominion is a strong power, finan 
cially and artistically, a stronger power than some citizens 
seem to realize : 

Since the Premier did reply, the following statement 
taken from his letter, should be kept on record as an ex 
ample to other influential public men, as an interesting 
paragraph, in fact, as a curiosity 

‘I do not know any song in the French language which 
corresponds to the ‘Maple Leaf.’ We have yet nothing of 


the kind 
song, 


The nearest approach to it is Isidore Bedard’s 


Sol Canadien, terre cherie 


Par des braves, tu fus peuple 


It is a very patriotic song, though not quite in the sens 
of the ‘Maple Leaf.’ There is another of great beauty and 
very popular, known as ‘Le Drapeau de Carillon Phe 


words are by Cremazie and the music by Sabattier. It 


is not, however, in the tone of Bedard’s song. It would 
more exactly correspond to a Jacobite song destined as :; 
consolation to and a glorification of the lost cause 


“We have many popular songs, which you probably 


know, ‘Vive la Canadienne,’ ‘A la Claire Fontaine En 
Roulant ma Boule,’ &c.” 
To the list of songs here given “Seranus” (Mrs. J. W 


F. Harrison), who is well versed in French Canadian 
music and literature, suggests that “Canada! Mon Pays! 
Mes Amours!” might well be added 

This reference recalls the fact that three writers, well 
known in Canadian musical circles, have this season pro 
duced new books which claim attention The Forest of 


(“Seranus”), who is a 


Hynotized”? 


Bourg Marie,” by S. F. Harrison 


versatile musician as 


well as an 
(Mrs. Henshaw), musical critic 
Form in Music,” by J 
R. C. O., professor of har 


authoress 
by “Julian Durham” and 
novelist combined, and Humfrey 
Anger, Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), F 
mony and musical theory at the Toront: 
Music all 


ture 


Conservatory 


are valuable contributions to Canadian litera 


“The Forest of Bourg Marie” is a French-Canadian ro 


mance, distinguished for rare literary merit and for clever 
chief drama 


character delineation. Among the 


Mikel, a French-Canadian of the 


Is personae 


are more sombre type 


who dwells alone in a forest, “where the sun itself seldom 
penetrates the thick branches of fir and pine and hemlock”; 
his recreant grandson Magloire, who deserts his native land 
and, going to Milwaukee, has varied and interesting ex 
Nicolas Lauriére, a devout youth, who, in the 
La- 


periences; 


opinion of many, will be the hero of the books; Curé 


belle, the parish priest, and Pacifique. the treacherous 


hunchback, who, not unlike a number of successful and 


non-fictitious musicians, “would only sing for money,” and 
further (according to Magloire), “was an angel when he 
sang and a devil before and after.” 


Instead of describing the 


work at lengih and in detail, 
some extracts will be given to illusirate its literary worth 
These 


Caron leaves her 


and human touches are apparent in the chapter 


where Dame children and goes out into 


the stormy night to seek her husband, a skilled trapper, 
who is very late in returning 

“It was close upon 12 now, and her heart grew weak 
Her feet stumbled—once, twice She laughed giddily, her 
pulses flagged, the last cold devil, or snake, wriggled close 
to both pulses and heart, and, sinking down a helpless 
frozen lump on the plateau, exposed to the relentless tem 
per of that keen living axe of frost which had sent its 


Ama 
§ Bourg Marie and 


emissaries before, Dame Madeline-Josephe- Virginie 


ble Colombiére Caron saw, in place 


river and tree, the most beautiful and wonderful and mag 


nificent rose, larger than any rose that had ever grown in 


the Curé’s garden, and larger than the paper ones on the 
looked it and larger and 


med to take the 


altar; and as she grew larger 


redder and redder, till it see entire universe 
into its broad sweet petals, and her along with it, and then, 
cradled there, the atmosphere grew warm, because above 
her swung a great heart of living fire, from which swept to 


eed blessed 


rays, yet ardent, and it was then that the poor woman 


her frozen form the most and warming of 


pure 
r certain she was dead. And although she was not 
for Mikel or Magloire, she was 


who had let his mother go with 


knew f« 


so very sorry for herself 


sorry tor Octave—Octave 


out a tear.” 
When Pacifique tempts Nicolas with unbelief, the latter 
horified by the former's remark that “what 


hus cogitates 


one hears in there (the churches) one is not bound to 
believe” 

So the ‘tall twin towers of the grim église,’ piercing the 
dull, opaque gray or the brilliant blue of an overarching 


ky: the blazing gold of the cross shining afar off for all 


the valley ; the open doors, from which sounded the musical 


intonations of the priest’s veiled voice; the crowd of eager 


fervent, joyous, humble worshippers—all this a dream! 
Inside the well-worn pews, the eau bénie, the poor old men 


the awestruck children, the dim 


roof peopled in the imagination of the young by choirs of 


ind women in rags neat, 


ingel faces, wings dropping azure and rose, brows breath 


ng amaranth and myrrh, the pictures of virgins, martyrs 


prophets the glowing recess where the altar, divine, 


Saints 


effulgent, iridescent, bathed in glories of light and flowers 


and flame, represents God drawn near to man; upon the 
steps man, in positive and actual torture of abnegation 
drawing near to God—all this a dream! The service be 
ginning, the hush, the suspense, the wonder, the fear, the 
forgetfulness of self, the abandonment of the human, the 
lim realization of the Divine, the supreme moment when 
the fragrant incense is wafted over the kneeling crowd—all 


this a dream!” 


Rut as his heroic death in the last chapter exemplifies 
Nicolas never admits or believes that all these things are 
dreams.’ 

Mrs. Harrison’s beautiful romance was first published in 


England and later in Canada, where a second edition has 


heen brought out by George N. Morang, of Toronto, who 


is to publish Count Tolstoi’s new novel, “The Resurrec 
tion.’ 
Reviews of Mr. Anger’s “Form in Music” and Julian 
Durham's “Hypnotized” will be reserved until next week 
May HaMILtTon 


CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCI 


MOoNTREAI 


Marcu 2, 18 


Rosenthal’s matinee re« on the 22d was as disastrous 
financially as successful artistically In this instance the 
Montreal public is not altogether to blame. The recital was 
udvertised as beginning at both 2 and 2:30 o’clock—an im 
possible hour for Montre as had been previously shown 


Chere was, consequently, first of all, an inertia to overcome 
and next a very unsatisfactory vagueness as to when it wa 


Windsor Hall 


enjoyed as brill i 1 pre 


necessary to reach Those who did attend 


however ram as that given Mon 
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** Foundation Exercises in Pianoforte Playing.”” By A. K. Virgil. 
“The Berl: 


“The Valve of the Knowledge of Harmony.” By 








The very best opportunity to study the Virgil Method under the most favorable 
circumstances possible is now extended to you through THE CLAVIER COMPANY 
PIANO SCHOOL, which is under the able direction of Mr. A. K. VIRGIL 
inventor of the Practice Clavier and the originator and author of the Clavier Method 
M. Bowman will conduct a special course for Pianists in 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical Form 

METRONOMES CAN BE PURCHASED FROM THE 
CLAVIER COMPANY AT $2.40 EACH 
¢2" The following Books will be furnished to the public by The Clavier Company 
Test Class; or Forty-eight Lessons in the Art ot Piano Playing.” 


“ Physicel and Gymnastic Exercises Specially Adapted *. Piano Playing." 
. M. Bowman. 


the 


For terins and particulars address 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE 
CLAVIER COMPANY, 


26 West 15th St., 
NEW YORK, 


Price, $2.50 

Price, $1.50. 
Price, 2 cents. 
ice, 10 cents 
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day night, the piece de resistance being Chopin’s B minor 


Sonata. 
* * * 


The ecclesiastical foot has come down with startling firm- 
ness and surprising vigor on the plans of the Charley Opera 
Company, which is to open a three weeks’ engagement in 
Montreal on Easter Monday. The idea had been to give 
the ten grand operas and the ten operettas already ah- 
nounced in THe Musicat Courter, but between Mr. Char- 
ley’s idea and that held by Monseignor, the Archbishop of 
Montreal, there was a wide and radical difference. M 
Charley, knowing that a matter of 200,000 French residents 
of Montreal were presumably yearning for an opportunity 
to hear Parisian light operas sung by a Parisian company. 
had so arranged his repertory as to include compositions 
which morally as well as musically smacked of the end of 
the century. In his selection of ten operettas were included 
“Gillette de Narbonne,” “La Poupée,” ‘Miss Helyett,” “Le 
Jour et la Nuit,’’ ““M’selle Nitouche,” “Boccace” and “Le 
Grand Mogul,” all more or less typically Parisian in all the 
phrase implies to the average theatregoer. 

The repertory had scarcely been published before His 
Grace Archbishop Bruchesi, who, from the bishop’s palace, 
fashions the fate of enterprises appealing to the Montreal 
public, intimated to Frank Murphy, the manager of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, that such a series of performances could 
never meet with his sanction. As it was imperatively neces- 
sary to secure, if not the sanction of the Archbishop as a 
theatrical critic, at least a promise of non-interference as 
head of the diocese of Montreal, a conference was held, and 
as a result it was announced that the seven operettas men- 
tioned above had been eliminated as far as Montreal was 
concerned. 

The cry that at once arose was taken up even in Quebec 
and Ottawa, where many of the faithful had been fore- 
tasting the pleasures of true Parisian performances. It 
seemed, in fact, as if the main interest in the engagement 
centred in the very seven operettas which had been ad- 
judged too immoral for the welfare of Montreal. They 
contained, so connoisseurs averred, the choicest bits of dia- 
logue, the most ravishing gems of composition, the most 
humorous situations of the whole repertory. 
tum had gone forth and Montreal bowed to the inevitable. 
It was recalled that Grau’s Company had sung two or three 
of the interdicted compositions here some years ago, and 
that Archbishop Bruchesi’s predecessor had banned them 
with all the power of the Church. That the operettas upon 
this occasion were produced before excellent houses is 
merely a detail, and, as was pointed out, while the effect of 
ecclesiastical disapproval may not have manifested itself on 
a week’s engagement, it would surely be fatal before the 
termination of one which lasted three times that long. 

The compromise repertory is as follows: “La Fille de 
Madam Angot,” “Les Petites Michu,’”’ “Girofle-Girofla,”’ 
“L’Auberge de Toru-Boiu,” “Voyage de Suzette,” “La 
Mascotte” and “Baron Tzigane.” It is guaranteed to be 
harmless and to contain nothing offensive to the most deli- 
cate sensibilities. 

The leaders of theatrical orchestras are suffering keenly 
at present—the public will suffer later—from a virulent civic 
outburst of the “café chantant” fever. No less than three of 
these institutions have burst out in various sections of the 
city within the past month, making at least half a dozen 
of them supports a fair- 
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sized orchestra, and, as they offer better salaries and a 
surety of constant employment, the theatres are gradually 
losing their best musicians. As one of the leading local 
houses has been able to give its orchestra only one week’s 
employment during the past six, this is hardly to be won- 
dered at. 

Local news can almost invariably be best gleaned from 
outside sources. Therefore the tidings which come from 
Boston to the effect that musicians are being secured to 
give a series of summer concerts at the Arena, may be 
taken as fairly accurate. The Arena was built as a resort 
for hockey enthusiasts, and is an amphitheatre with a seat- 
ing capacity of about 5,000 and abundant space for prom- 
enaders. It has been well understood that light entertain- 
ments were to be given there this summer, in competition 
with Sohmer Park, which has proven an excellent paying 
investment. 

R. Gruenwald, well known as a composer and orchestra 
leader, has just completed the orchestration from piano 
score of Jakobowski’s new opera, which, it is said, will 
be given a metropolitan production next fall. The title of 
the work has not yet been made public. 

Lord Strathcona has, with his customary generosity, 
forwarded to the treasurer of the Musicians’ Benevolent 
Society, a good-sized check, to be used in furtherance 
of the plans of the organization. The society, though only 
recently organized, contains a majority of local profes- 
sional musicians. 

The testimonial concert tendered to Professor J. J. Gou- 
let by the members of his symphony orchestra drew a fairly 
good sized audience to the Windsor Hall on Friday night. 
The program, with Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony as 
the most pretentious number, was composed of those com- 
positions which have been particularly well received by the 
audiences at previous concerts, and included Beethoven’s 
“Leonore” overture, Lacrine’s “Noce Gascone,” Mas- 
senet’s “Scenes Pittoresque,’”’ German’s three dances from 
his “Henry VIII.” music, and Berlioz’s “Marche Hon- 
groise” from the “Damnation of Faust.”” Miss Marie Hol- 
linshead sang Thomas’ “Connais tu le Pays,” and the 
Motet Choir two of Mendelssohn’s part songs. 

The new organ for the church of St. Louis de France, 
upon which Messrs. Casavant Fréres, of St. Hyacinth, 
have been busily engaged for some months, is so far ad- 
vanced in construction that it is hoped use may be made 
of it for the Easter services. A novel feature of this in- 
strument is the construction of the wind chests, with one 
pallet to each pipe, and it is the first organ in the city 
constructed after this principle. Miss Victoria Cartier, 
whose recitals last year are as pleasantly remembered, is 
the organist. 

The last of William Redd’s organ recitals in the 
American Presbyterian Church drew a large audience last 
Saturday afternoon. Lemmens’ “Storm” Fantasia in E 
minor, Bach's Prelude and Fugue in B minor, and a theme 
and variations of Mendelssohn's were the most important 


numbers on the program. 
Joun S. Lewis, Jr 





TORONTO. 
MARCH 31 1899 
It is announced that “the first great musical event after 
Lent” will be the appearance of Richard Burmeister, the 
“Women’s Orchestra” of Boston, Mrs. Harry Parker (so- 


prono), and Miss Lillian Chandler (violinist), at Massey 
Hall on April 6. 

Dr. Edward Fisher (director of the conservatory here) 
and Mrs. Fisher leit yesterday for Boston, where they will 
remain at the Couraine during the Easter holidays. 

Mile Toronta (Miss Brimstin) and Mrs. Brimstin 
have arrived in this city, and are staying at the Arlington 
Hotel. Mile. Toronta returns to her native city after her 
tour with the Ellis Opera Company, and it is probable that 
she will spend the summer here. 

At the Browning Club concert on April zo “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” will be given under the direction of Dr 
Albert Ham. The assisting artists will be Mr. Beresford. 
Mr. Sherlock, the Male Chorus, and Miss Sar 
gent, of Syracuse, N. Y., elocutionist. 

On March 25, at the Nordheimer Recital Hall, a very 
good concert was given by Miss Abbie M. Helmer (pian 
ist), and Miss-Bertha Rogers (contralto), talented pupils 
of W. O. Forsyth and Miss Amy Robsart Jaffray, respect 
tively. 

The pupils at Loretto Abbey are working very hard for 
their coming concerts in June, which promise to be im- 
portant musical events M. H. 


Irene 


HAMILTON. 
MARCH 28, 1898. 

I am glad to be able to say that the Harris Orchestral 
Club will be assisted by Ffrangcon-Davies at their concert, 
to be given in the Opera House on the evening of April 
14. To this event I shall refer again 

A thoroughly successful concert was held in the First 
Congregational Church last week. Those taking part were 
Mrs. McArthur, Mrs. Keltie, Miss Addison, Miss Grace 
Walton and the Messrs. Cummer and McArthur. Miss 
Lillian Fraser was the elocutionist of the evening, and de- 
iighted her hearers. 

A very large and enthusiastic audience was present at the 
entertainment given under the auspices of the Collegiate 
Lyceum. Probably the most enjoyable number was a reci 
tation given by Miss Edna Irene Bastedo, “Kissing Cup’s 
Race.”” This young lady has a good voice and clear enun- 
ciation, and with careful study should come well to the 
front as an elocutionist. 

The Hamilton Opera Company are busily rehearsing Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury,” in which Miss Josephine 
Pilkey will take the part of the Plaintiff, E. T. Martin the 
Defendant, D. Robinson the Counsel, James Kerr the Judge, 
Charles Spaulding the Usher, and George Ide the Foreman 
of the Jury. Wm. Robinson, a brother of Walter Robin 
son, the well-known tenor, now of New York, is musical 
director. 

“The Trial by Jury” will be followed by scenes from 
“The Circus Girl” and Messrs. Stead and Aldons’ bright 
comedietta entitled ‘““A Golden Catch,” in which the prin 
cipals will be Miss Pilkie, Mrs. O. Filman, Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Spaulding. The dates are April 10, 11 and 12. 

Hamilton audiences will regret the departure of George 
Allan, basso, for New York, where he intends to reside and 
study with George Sweet. Mr. Allan has a deep, rich, mu 
sical voice, and will be missed in the Central Church choir, 
having been one of the quartet with Mrs. Palmer, Mrs 
MacKelcan and E. T. Martin. 


Mr. Spaulding has been engaged to fill Mr. Allan’s place 
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He is well known here, having taken part in several operas, 
&c., since his return from New York, where he studied with 
George Green. CAROLINE A. Papps. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
VANCOUVER. 
MARCH 22, 1899. 

The choir recital given in the First Presbyterian Church 
on March 16 passed off very successfully under the direc- 
tion of George Dyke. The soloists were all well and favor- 
ably known to Vancouverites, and comprised Mrs. Boyer, 

Miss Gray, Miss Walton, Herr Freimuth, G. Forsyth, O. 
Roberts, E. H. Roome, F. W. Dyke and Mrs. Robinson. 
The choir sang several choruses excellently. 

The 17th of Ireland was loyally celebrated with music 
and song by the sons and daughters of Erin, many people 
being turned away from the doors of the Y. M. T. Hall, 
where a capital concert was given under the managemeni 
of Adolf Gregory. Strains of “Garryowen,” “The Crui- 
skeen Lawn” and “The Wearing o' the Green” floated out 
through the open windows and roused a thrill in the breasts 
of passing strangers, recalling to them the land of the 
Emerald Isle. Miss Rose, W. H. Cope, Hyde Gowan, Miss 
Gray, Mrs. McPhillips and others contributed solos 

Charles A. ik. Harriss announces that Lieut. Dan God 
frey and his British Guards’ Band will reach the Terminal 
City about the end of june. ‘ihis is welcome news. 

The finest musical event of the week on the mainland has 
been the performance of “The Creation,” given by the 
New Westminster Choral Society in the Royal City Opera 
House. Mr. White had gathered in splendid talent, and it 
was delightiul to see the musicians of Vancouver and her 
sister city playing and singing together with the one object 
of making a successful concert. They succeeded. “The 
Creation” was well sung. The choruses were crisp, espe- 
cially “The Heavens Are Telling” and ‘Sing the Lord,” 
and it was teireshing to note the attention paid by the 
singets to their conductor. Mrs. Boyer sang “With Verd- 
ure Clad” superbly, and in the Adam and Eve duet with 
Mr. Knight, won great applause. Miss Walton gave “On 
Mighty Pens” excellently, and Mr. Rushton, upon whose 
shoulders fell much heavy work, treated us to an admir- 
able interpretation of “In Native Worth.” Mr. Collister 
has a fine, strong voice; he sang “In Splendor Bright” 
well. Mr. Booth’s phrasing deserves special praise; in 
“Straight Opening” and “Now, Heaven” he was heard 
to best advantage. Mr. Knight has a fresh, true way oi 
singing, which is pleasing. He is one of the younger musi- 
cians of Vancouver, of whom much is expected in the 
future. 

It is impossible in a few lines to comment properly on 
such a big work as “The Creation”; therefore it must suf- 
fice that the list of soloists was well chosen and the chorus 
well trained. With regard to the orchestra, it was capable 
and good, but closer attention to the beat of the conduct- 
or would be an improvement. This is a hard lesson for 
young amateurs, but it is one that must be thoroughly 
learned. The dates, Tuesday, March 19, 1799, and Tues- 
day, March 21, 1899, printed on the programs, bore witness 
to the fact that it was a centennial performance of Haydn's 
masterpiece. To Mr. White congratulations are due; his 
work received its best acknowledgment in the excellence 
of the performance, and the hearty applause of the large 
audience. 

St. Patrick’s Day concert in New Westminster was 
opened by the Darcy Orchestra in an admirable manner. 
The Vittoria Trio, of Tacoma, won golden opinions in 

their respective and collective numbers. They have adopt- 
ed a great name, one that stands for all that is pure in art 
and perfect in music. Miss McKinney, Miss Edmonds and 
Miss True will always receive a warm welcome in British 
Columbia. Mr. McNeil, Mr. Knight and Mr. Davis com- 
pleted the program. 


VICTORIA. 

There is much a-doing in musical circles just now. Of 
the Philharmonic Society’s second concert much, very 
much, might be written, but space forbids. It is said that 
when a critic would carp he desires long columns wherein 
to execute his purpose, but for my part it is when good 
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music, well played and sung, has filled soul and brain with 
melody, that I long for larger limits wherein to express 
my pleasure and satisfaction. The program was as follows 


Overture, Zauberflote................. ahpode cieabe .++++-Mozart 
Entr’acte, ballet music from Rosamonde ; Schubert 
Soprano solo from Mignon, “Dost Thou Know That Sweet 

RT <ecvececcsenoneveenabanii Thomas 
W ieniawski 
Symphony in F sharp minor, The Farewell Haydn 
a Seebédesedves La Motte 
(in this number the orchestra will be assisted by the Doug 

las Mandolin Club.) 


Suite for orchestra, Scenes Pittoresque 


Spanish Serenade, Bolero....... 


Massenet 

Angelus. 

Air de Ballet. 
Tenor solos 

Romanza from Faust . Gounod 

Snowflakes ° Cowen 
Selection, L’Etoile du Nord Meyerbeer 
Coronation March from La Prophéte.. Meyerbeer 

The orchestral work was particularly fine, and reflected 
credit on performers and conductor alike. Mr. Powell 
played his violin solo (No. 4) most expressively; his 
technic is good and his method artistic. The vocal solos by 
Miss McNiffe and Dr. Robinson were favorably received 
The Douglass Mandolin Club played charmingly The 
Philharmonic Society is a very good organization 

Mr. and Mrs. Hannibal A. Williams gave two very en 
joyable Shakespearian recitals last week. The scholarly 
comments with which they interspersed the dialogue were 
much appreciated by the large audiences that attended the 
entertainments 

The cast of “Iolanthe” is now complete as follows 


The Lord Chancellor r. M. Bradburn 
Earl of Mounttararat }. C. Phillips 
Earl Tolloller Mr. Cave 
Private Willis (of the Grenadier (suards) Not definitely fixed 
Strephon (an Arcadian shepherd) Cc. W. Rhodes 
The Trainbearers E. Schole 
Queen of the Fairies.. Miss Mabel Gaudin 
lolanthe (a fairy, Strephon’s mother) Miss Edith Lombard 
Fairies 

Celia Miss Lugrin 

Leila Miss E. Seh 

Fleta Miss F. Hayward 
Phyllis (an Arcadian shepherdess and ward in Chancery), 


Miss L. Hartnage 

Chorus of dukes, marquise$, earls, viscounts and barons 
Messrs Lang, Lews, Keith, Hardy, Wood, Acton, Wor 
lock, Heygate, Colquhoun, Austin, Wey, Raynes, Wiikin 
son, Olivier, Earle, Hayward, Jay, Reynolds, Fowler, Seh 
and Martin 
horus of Fairies—The Misses Askew, Morrison, Hayward 
Hall, Hitt, Wilson, Newbury, Nesbitt, Acton, Auston, Go 
ward, Saunders, Colquhoun, J. Colquhoun, Kitto, F. Kitto 
Hibben and Giffen 

The opera will be produced in Victoria on April 3 and 
4, and in Vancouver on April 7 and 8 

The first of a series of four recitals was given by Mr 
Twinning on March 18. Among those who took part were 
Mr. Morse, Miss Powell, Mrs. Rickaby, Miss Davis and 


others 


Juttan DuRHAM 


CANADIAN NOTES. 
Toronto CoNsERVATORY OF Musik 

A most enjoyable recital was given in the Music Hall of 
the Conservatory on Friday evening, March 24, by the 
organ and piano pupils of Miss S. E. Dallas, who is to be 
congratulated upon the satisfactory manner in which each 
pupil performed her part. The pupils of Mrs. J. W. Brad- 
ley, Miss Norma Reynolds and Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, 
who kindly assisted with vocal and violin numbers, were 
much appreciated. The program as given below will speak 
for itself: 


Organ, Grand Choeur.. ie -_ Deshayes 
Miss Olivia MacBrien 


GeRBTAND cc ccccccccccscccvcscoscceces Moszkowski 


Valee AsebesQue ......ccccercccsccvccccccccess .. Lack 
Miss Louie Cornell 

Ee FURR cccecccosccccccceseccndscsosecesesece : ... Raff 
Miss Dora Dowler. 

Vocal, The Kings of the Road............. .. Bevan 
Reginald McIntosh 

Schytte 


Duo, Barcarolle.......... ee oe0e : 

Miss Grace McCausland and Miss Maude 0’ Halloran 
Warum ?—Grillen ngeeses Schumann 
Miss Alice Sampson 
Nocturne, in G flat , Meyer-Helmund 


Miss Ethy! Ross 


PUPILS IN DRESDEN. 


The only teacher of the Leschetizky Method in Dresden, able also 
to instruct in English, French or Germau, will receive a limited 
number of earnest pupils. (Would also chaperone a young lady 
student in Dresden). 

“MUSICAL COURIER,” at Littichau Str., 26, 
Pension Unity. 
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Violin, Salterella from Fantaisie Appassionata.. Vieuxtemps 
Miss Louie Fulton, A. T. C. M 
Organ, Benediction Nuptiale Saint-Saéns 


Miss Edith Crittenden 
Murmuring Zephyrs ..... o« sao bdevobedoseouddl Jensen 


If I Were a Bird..... eneenae . Henselt 
Miss Grace McCausland 

Barcarolle in A minor Rubinstein 
Miss Eleanor Cannon 

Scherzo Valse oe Moszkowski 
Miss Edith Truesdale 

Vocal, There, Little Girl, Don't Cry -Nevin 

My True Love Gave Me a Red, Red Rose ; Gaynor 

Miss Edythe Hill 
elevation ‘ : . Chaminade 
Bridal Procession Grieg 


Miss Beatrice Smith 
Quartet, Valse Buillante ; Moszkowski 
Misses Dora Dowler, Mabel Chew, Louie Cornel] and 
Alice Kemp 

A song recital was given in the Music Hall on Monday 
evening, March 27, by the junior pupils of Miss Norma 
Reynolds, when the program, which was of a popular 
character, was received with much appreciation, the fol- 
lowing pupils taking part: Master Georgie Crawford, Miss 
Minnie Darling, Miss Mabel Chew, Miss Katie Millar, 
Miss Irene Orpen, Mrs. R. G. Kendrick, Miss Nellie 
Power, William Crawford, Miss Rowena Dobson, Miss 
W. Alba Chisholm, Miss Georgie Harshaw. Miss Delia 
Sparling and Miss Nettie McTaggart, pupils of J. W. F. 
Harrison contributed piano solos; Miss Marguerite 
Waste, pupil of Mrs. Drechsler Adamson, a violin solo, 
and the program was completed by readings from Miss 
Ida M. Anderson and Miss Gertrude Campbell, of the 
Conservatory School of Elocution 

Ihe pupils of the Conservatory School of Elocution 
gave a most unique and delightful exhibition of physical 
culture exercises in the Music Hall on Tuesday evening, 
March 28. The entertainment attracted an audience which 
completely filled the auditorium. The piano for accom- 
paniments was placed on the ground floor, so that the large 
platiorm was left entirely free for the fancy quadrilles, 
wand drills, doll drills, club swinging, &c., in which the 
participants had been so perfectly trained by their clever, 
capable teacher, Miss Nelly Berryman, who is to be con 
gratulated upon the beauty and gracefulness of the differ- 
ent figures and exercises presented 

rhose constituting the groups of posings were relieved 
at intervals during the evening by pupils of the vocal and 
violin departments, who assisted in the following numbers: 

Millard’s “Waiting,” sung by Miss Frances Crosby, 
pupil of Miss Reynolds; Watson’s “Anchored,” sung by 
E. A. Coulthard, pupil of Mr. Tandy; and Vieuxtemps’ 
Air Varie,” played by Master Fred Alderson, violin pupil 
f Mrs. Adamson. Miss M. O'Donoghue filled the part of 
accompanist for the ‘exercises’ in a most satisfactory 
manner 

[he “Gerhard Heintzman Scholarship” (value $50) is 
again open for competition, the examination for which will 
take place at the conservatory. early in June 

Che special numbers to be prepared, as announced at the 
opening of the season last spring, are Beethoven, “Wald 
stein” Sonata (last two movements); Chopin, Ballade, 
\ flat, No. 3, and Liszt, “Cantique d'Amour.” 


* * * 


On the evening of March 14 the third Symphony con- 
cert, which was of a popular character, took place, and 
was very successful. 

On March 15 an Irish concert, under the auspices of the 
Orpheus Club, was given 

“A Midsummer Night's Dream” was read, and Mendels- 
sohn’s music played on March 21 and 22. This perform- 
ance was in charge of Max Weil, and is described as the 
most successful thing of the kind that has ever been given 
in Halifax. The play was splendidly read by Mr. Car- 
ruthers, and, to quote from the Halifax Echo, “the music 
was all that could be desired,” including all incidental 
music, not merely the Overture, Nocturne and Wedding 
March, but everything to be found in the best edition 

* * * 

At Pickering College (Ont.) a successful concert was 
aiely given by the musical department, of which Miss 
Frances S. Morris is in charge. The students played well 


showing unmistakable talent and excellent training 


Wis 
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SECON D SECTION 


’ National Edition. 





THIRD SECTION. 


HE First and Second Sections of THe Musicat 
Cour!IER, published respectively July 4 and 
December 7, 1898, represent the most impressive 
specimens of music journalism ever produced. The 
success of these editions has been unparalleled and 
offers the best evidence of the permanency of the 
movement to give to the world a correct and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent of the musical move- 
ment in America—a movement introduced and to 
be perpetuated by the representative paper, THE 
MusIcaL CourRIER. 

These editions will be followed early this year by 
the Third Section of the National Edition, which 
will contain great features of permanent literary 
value, such as are found in the First and Second 
Sections. 

Many of the best known musical people of Amer- 
ica not in the first two sections are already enrolled 
for representation in the Third Section, and all 
those who desire to be identified with it should send 
in their applications as soon as possible. 

Sections I., II. and III. will be bound in one 
volume, which can be had for $5. The price of the 
First Section is now $3, and of the Second Sec- 


tion $1. 


A MONTH before the appearance of the Second 

Section of our National Edition we notified 
all the local news companies here and throughout 
the country that their orders should be placed in 
time and a full complement of copies would be 
supplied. Therefore all those news companies that 
failed to place orders large enough need not com- 
plain now that they find themselves short and must 
pay the advance price. We gave ample notice and 
filled all orders promptly, taking care of the news 
companies at most distant points first, much to the 
discomfort of those in proximity and right here in 


the city. 


E have been asked to name three of our 
favorite pianists. Certainly—Liszt, Chopin 
and Bill McBunn. Next! 


vad HE Opera in Paris” was a headline in last 

Thursday’s Herald. Of course Boston was 
meant, but as far as music is concerned Boston and 
Paris are all the same to the Herald. Its musical 
criticism this season, with few exceptions, has been 
appalling and Grau-like. 


a ee 


S AYS the Evening Post: 

“Various relics of Chopin have been gathered 
together and placed in the Czartoryski Museum, at 
Cracow. The grandfather of the present Prince 
Czartoryski was one of the warmest admirers of the 
composer, while his wife had always been con- 
sidered one of the best pupils of the master. In the 
museum are to be seen, among other things, 
Clésinger’s marble bust of Chopin, a portrait by 
Ary Scheffer, and a bronze cast of the composer’s 
right hand. There are also nineteen letters written 
by Chopin to his friend Count Albert a. 
but, curiously, no musical autographs.” 


AGAIN we learn that Lilli Lehmann is a vege- 
tarian. This is maddening. She is married— 
that is our only consolation, and goes far to dis- 


prove the above assertion. 
A NOTHER million dollar fiddle lost! This time 

one given by the Austrian Emperor to a great 
but hitherto unknown virtuoso! This fiddle non- 
sense is becoming monotonous. 


66 IVORCED After Many Years” is the head- 

line in a morning paper. Well, it was 
Human, after all. Besides, we hear that Theodore 
of the fiddle strings may not do so badly in the near 


future! 
A N “endless chain 

of the family of the late Max Alvary. 
Alvary earned great sums of money here. 
born in Germany, sang in Germany, died—in that 


We 


” is to be started for the benefit 
Why? 


He was 


country. Let Germany provide for his family. 
have done our share. This thing is becoming out- 
rageous. 


'* a Sun story last Sunday this was told: 

“Madame Lehmann is perfectly willing to allow 
any singer to have her roles. It is a matter of in- 
difference to her who sings Sieglinde or Venus, 
Isolde or Valentine. But one of her admirers is 
said to have received a most depressing rebuff after 
having paid to her what he considered a great com- 
pliment. 

“*You and Madame Nordica are the greatest 
Isoldes I ever heard 3ut Madame 
Lehmann never smiled.” 

Why should Lehmann have smiled? 
such a vast gulf between her Isolde and the Isolde of 
Nordica, while Litvinne—just give Litvinne a 
chance and the rest will be nowhere. 


, was his speech. 


There is not 


HIS from a cable in the Evening Post a week 
ago is singularly apropos: 

“The musical profession is up in arms against 
charity concerts and advertising duchesses. Will- 
iam Boosey, the well-known concert manager, is 
organizing a crusade against charity matinees, 
which, as he says, for self advertisement titled per- 
sons organize with the gratuitous help of leading 
artists.” 

Mr. Boosey is needed in New York. What with 
prominent artists and managers begging publicly 
under the thin guise of benefits, there is no more 
money left for honest, hard-working, self-respecting 
musicians. This benefit business, this peddling of 
tickets, is assuming formidable proportions. Some 
day it will be stamped out by the law, like lottery 
and other pernicious schemes. 


cqumnanfligan 


( “ng ye W. STEWART, of Boston, engaged 

Madame Sembrich some time ago for a 
festival and concert tour at $1,500 a performance. 
In the Sun she has advanced 33 per cent. six weeks 
before the tour begins: 

Madame Marcella Sembrich, who is singing now in Bos 
ton with the Maurice Grau Opera Company, has been en 
gaged for a series of concerts at what is said to be the 
highest price ever paid to any singer in this country except 
Mile. Calvé. Curiously enough it is George Stewart, of 
Boston, the concert impresario who took Mlle. Calvé on 
her concert trip two years ago, that has made the present 
arrangement with Madame Semibrich. She is to sing in six 
concerts at the price of $2,000 a concert. This was the sum 
paid to Mile. Calvé. Madame Sembrich’s engagements will 
take her to a part of the country in which she has never 
been heard before. She will sing in the West and in several 
Southern cities. 

By the time the item gets placed in the West she 
will be charging $3,000 a night, and before she gets 
through she will have a mortgage on a couple of 
States. How we do get things mixed—we dailies. 
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WE notice that the same old game is being 
played at Bayreuth. Already the public is 
informed that the first “Ring” cycle is sold out, and 
the last is half gone. This is humbuggery. Bay- 
reuth is not sold out—not by any manner of means. 
There is not the rush there was ten years ago. 
Mediocre casts and extortion are to blame. You 
are charged 20 marks to hear a cast that would not 
be tolerated even in New York. If you contemplate 
visiting Bayreuth do not needlessly concern your- 
self to purchase tickets here. You will find plenty 
of unsold seats when you arrive there. 


M R. KREHBIEL, one of the critics of the daily 

press of this city, who is engaged in engi- 
neering a dinner to be given to Mr. Grau, of the 
opera, has seen fit on a recent occasion in Toronto, 
at a dinner which was given to him by some gentle- 
men there, after he had lectured in that city, to ex- 
press himself unfavorably regarding a music paper 
published in New York city. 

Would it not be advisable for Mr. Krehbiel to 
take legal steps against that paper instead of venting 
his feelings and his spleen at a private dinner among 
musical gentlemen? 

Mr. Krehbiel has, for many years past, been a 
contributor to THE MusicaL Courier simply as a 
business proposition, but there is no reason why 
contributors to THe Musicat Courter should be 
maligned when they have been paid for their work 


BROOKLYN MAY HAVE A NEW OPERA HOUSE 
It is said that six capitalists have become interested in the 
erection of a new opera house for Brooklyn on the plan 
of the Carnegie Music Hall, but with a stage large enough 
for grand opera presentations. Preliminary to the launch 
ing of the enterprise the stock of the Academy of Music 
it is said, is to be absorbed and that building disposed of for 
business purposes. The names of the projectors of the 
venture have not been disclosed, but it is said that Thomas 
J. Flynn, a representative of the Maurice Grau Company, 
is actively interested. No person interested in the Academy 
of Music seems so far to have been consulted in the matter 
HIS item of daily paper news is from the Sun, 
and if it is in the Sun it should be true, and 
it is, except—there are no six capitalists interested, 
there is no new opera house to be erected, the stock 
of the Academy of Music has not changed hands 
and is not absorbed, Mr. Flynn is not a representa- 
tive of the Grau company, and nobody is interested. 


Otherwise it is all true 





AN AMIABLE LETTER. 


HE following letter does not explain itself. 
Hermann Kress, of Denver, Col., is the com- 

poser of a Cradle Song dedicated to Mrs. Martin 
Rehfuss. Mrs. Rehfuss has received the following 
letter from Jean de Reszké: 
Mrs. Martin Rehfuss 

DEAR Mapame.—My brother and I have looked through 
the “Cradle Song” you so kindly sent us, and both like it 
very much. It is a charming melody, written in a very 
musicianly way 

With many thanks for sending it to us, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JEAN DE RESZKE. 

M. Jean de Reszké is a very amiable man. He 
writes—through his secretary, be it understood— 
numberless letters to bores, singers, aspiring com- 
posers and beggars. To get rid of everybody with 
the least possible friction in the thory of this artist, 
whose time is precious—is money, in fact. So with- 
out looking at music, books or photographs he 
writes amiable nothings like the above, and the 
proud possessor of his secretary’s autograph ex- 
hibits it everywhere. The harm of this indis- 
criminate good nature—the Poles are a very good 
tempered, unsuspicious, undesigning race—comes 
in when a composition happens to be rubbish, like 
the Cradle Song above mentioned. But you will 
never be able to convince the recipients that the 
music is bad—yet bad it is. 


FIVE DOLLARS SUBSCRIPTION, 


N and after April 1, 1899, the annual sub 
scription price of THE Musicat Courter 

will be Five dollars; foreign, Six dollars 

This applies to all new subscribers 

Old subscribers and all those now on the books 
as regular subscribers of the paper will be renewed 
at the old price of Four dollars, but the new sub- 
scribers must please send Five dollars for an an- 
nual subscription. The large size of THE Musical 
COURIER, averaging about 60 pages a week, makes 
it impossible to continue at the old rate, except for 
renewals of those subscriptions now in existence 


For sale at all news stands at 10 cents a copy 


MADAME SCHILLER’S RECITALS. 


EW YORK and Boston will be regaled during 
April with two recitals in each city by Mme 
Madeline Schiller, the eminent pianist, the first in 
this city taking place to-morrow, at Mendelssohn 
Hall. Madame Schiller’s playing always bears the 
intellectual stamp, reinforced by a highly cultured 
musical organization, and her recitals will neces- 
sarily prove of the deepest interest to music lovers 
For the first recital she has arranged a program 
entirely new in construction as compared with the 
recent programs heard here; not that most of the 
works are new, but their juxtaposition and the two 
central pieces give the program a novelty of design 
FIRST RECITA 

Carnaval Pp. 9 


Sonate, F minor, op. 5 


Réve Angélique 





Concert Study on Chopin D flat Waltz 

Impromptu, N 2, op. 36 

Ballade, G minor, op. 23 Ch n 
Tarantelle, Venezia e Napoli Liszt 


INSIDE NEWS FROM BOSTON. 


HE Grau Opera Company has not been finan 
cially successful thus far in Boston. Even 
all the “stars” in the “Huguenots” and “Don Gio 
vanni” failed to draw houses. The recent season of 
the Ellis Opera Company presented the sam: 
operas, or many of them at least, and Boston does 
not propose to spend all its money on the foreign 
opera singers. The city is going to build a new 
music hall, which will be a permanent American 
institution, and the money in Boston which is set 
aside for music must go in that direction. The 
poorest houses were those of the Wagner nights, 
when the audiences were dismally small. Six 
months of Symphony education makes the musical 
mind a little level. 
How much of the $100,000 profit made in New 
York wiil be lost in Boston? 
The books of THe Musicat Courter show over 
10,000 readers in that section of Massachusetts, 
and the campaign of education is progressing 


favorably. 


HE first production of a Perosi work in this 
country, if it is to be produced under the di 
rection of Frank Damrosch, cannot be critically 
judged, for that conductor, as recently again 
demonstrated with the Berlioz “Requiem,” is not a 
musician who can successfully cope with composi 
tion of a high order. It is not expected of Mr 
Damrosch, not even by his friends. It is surpris- 
ing that the representatives of Perosi in this country 
the Ricordi agents—will take such chances as to 
have the young composer’s “Resurrection of 
Lazarus” introduced in New York under such 
auspices, which predetermine a sad fate for it in 
\merica irrespective of what its merits may be 
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WHERE IS THE AMERICAN SONG? 
\ SITUATION 
is sometimes difficult rightly to account for 
many queer situations and circumstances, espe- 
cially when the question of the fine arts is involved. 
lhe equivocal position of music in America will not 
resolve itself; it cannot, for there is no national ani 
mating spirit back of it to hasten a resolution. It is 
a physical law that the vibration of a tone never 
ceases, but swings on through eternity. Just imag 
ine then what the American is sending into the great 
beyond to paralyze his aural sense, when once he is 
done with the pen or sword and goes hence 
Imagine what the echoes, vibrations of “If You 
\in’t Got No Money,” etc., are doing to space and 
ether now! Fancy the vibrations of “There'll Be a 
Hot Time in the Old Town To-Night” whistling 
around among the spheres, modulating from major 
to a wailing minor and back again, while the entire 
universe moans with the horror which comes from 
the absolute knowledge that these vibrations will 
never cease until Time and Space are molded into 
one, and the identity of the spheres, the personality 
of Eternity is lost forever, the result of the anger of 
an outraged Deity, who preferred to wreak total 
and complete annihilation upon the entire molecular 
régime to hearing, for another second, the wails 
vibrating raucously around of the American Song. 
The birth and abnormal growth of the “coon” 
song in America has served more completely than 
anything else to prove the general lack of cultiva- 
tion, delicacy and sensibility of the “plain people of 
these United States.” It is at present a hopeless 
situation. We neither want music of foreign make 
nor of reputable domestic manufacture, we want 
the vulgar, the banal, the outrageous, unmelodic, 
mirthless songs, preferring bathos to pathos, to be 
the index to American art life. We have what we 
want 
Further, the situation is such that unless our 


taste becomes quickly revolutionized, there will be 
no one left to administer the wholesome, nourishing 
food required to bring it back to sturdy health and 
life. We are killing all those who could give us 
chaste American music by our indifference, lack of 
patronage, and by earnestly supporting those musi 
cal and artistic enterprises fundamentally antago 
nistic to American interests, and others which are 
deadly to refined creations. Thinkers, philosophers, 
observers, can watch the situation with a sad, pro 
phetic and sure fore-knowledge of the inevitable 

the further debasement of American taste, of Amer 
ican intelligence. Can it be true that the national 
mind, which is of the calibre to find beauty, wit or 
a congenial vein in the songs of the dav, can also be 
so constructed that it can grasp the harmonies of a 
symphony, or a symmetrical, honest song, as grand 
in its conception as it is simple in its construction! 
There is the danger that the mental structures are 
too radically different, even as are the mental pro- 
cesses which lead one man to be a thief, another a 
philosopher or poet. Where is the American equiv 
alent for “Annie Laurie,” “A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That,” “Land o’ the Leal,” “Highland Mary,” 
“Scots Wha’ Hae wi’ Wallace Bled,” “Last Rose of 
Summer,” &c., indefinitely? Where is the Amer- 
ican symphony? Where is the American opera? 
Where the American song? Are they not all still 
born, that the field may be left clear for the popular 
songs and foreign importations, which seem now to 
be a component part of American life, the “coon” 
song, and the endless chain of disgusting narratives 
of adultery, treachery, corruption, set to what we 
Were the deeds of heroism with 


which the recent war was fraught taken as themes 


must term music? 


for songs by the American writers whom the pub 
lishers seem to prefer, the chances are that the deeds 
themselves would become abhorrent to the culti 
vated mind, on account of the vulgar, coarse, blatant 
setting they would receive, both at the hands of the 


verse makers and the composers, who have felt the 
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American pulse so long that they know full well 
what appeals to American taste. What a unique 
circumstance it is, when even the most brutal sav- 
ages recount the deeds of their tribes and heroes in 
rhythmical form, punctuated by the dance and ac- 
centuated by percussion instruments! We alone 
cannot sing or write. It is because Oblivion awaits 
us? Are we not as fit to be perpetuated as were 
Greece, Carthage or Rome? Are we so insignificant 
that no poet can be inspired by our deeds, our 
struggles? Alas for Greece without Homer or Soc- 
rates; England without Milton or Shakespeare; 
Italy without Dante, Raphael or Michael Angelo; 
Germany without Goethe, Beethoven or Kant! In 
the future these nations will live, because they have 
produced works which cannot die, but we alone 
among the nations must go down to our doom and 
encounter the jeering vibrations of the songs we 
have sent ahead of us to herald our approach, and 
make merry throughout our eternal life. A race 
without harmony, a race without enduring achieve- 
ments—we are that, nor can we change, unless we 
earnestly, speedily try, for, when once a man is born 
without the creative faculty he can never acquire it, 
and this is doubly true of the man who can neither 
‘reate nor appreciate. Fifty years or one hundred 
would almost suffice to lay our mechanical inven- 
tions, our great but architecturally awful structures, 
low; then would arrive the time when our poems, 
songs, statues,paintings,mosaics, bronzes, &c., could 
come forward and keep alive American tradition, 
\merican life. It is a mirthless but ironically amus- 
ing occupation to think of the time when, after 
reaching her mechanical and commercial zenith, 
\merica shall commence her march to the grave. 
She will not march with stately, proud, coura- 
geous, serene mien, the mien of one who has lived 
and wrought well, but she will hop down the decline 
in rag time, while the spheres solemnly modulate 
and, intone the prophetic but national anthem, 
“There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
Night.” 

How can it be otherwise when millions of dollars 
are sent out of America yearly—money which is re- 
quired to foster and nourish home artists, money 
which could encourage our young but clever com- 
posers, singers, artists, &c. We exhaust the life 
blood of the country that other nations may become 
strong, then grow sorrowful over the resulting 
situation. The taste for “coon” songs indicates an 
enfeebled and impoverished condition of our coun- 
try’s art life. How can it be otherwise? Turn seven 
million dollars annually over to the musicians of this 
country, and in three years all these grievous per- 
plexities will have been obliterated. It is a situation. 

Opera or American music? This is an alternative 
now placed before our public, and the future nat- 
urally depends upon the decision. 





AN INQUEST ON CRITICISM. 


A FRENCH periodical, La Revue de l'art Dra- 

matique, has lately had an inquest on French 
criticism. With criticism of the drama as dis- 
tinguished from music drama and opera THE 
Musicat Courter has nothing to do, but a good 
deal of the matter furnished by the critics who re- 
plied to the questions propounded to them is deserv- 
ing of attention, even if the state of musical affairs 
here is widely different from that which prevails in 
Paris. 

The French, we know, are a very ridiculous peo- 
ple. They want French opera houses to produce 
French operas, and to have them sung in the 
French language, and therefore by French artists. 
Of course under these circumstances the question 
of criticism assumes a more serious importance 
than it has with us, who rejoice in polyglot per- 
formances of ancient works. The French are ac- 
customed to real “first performances,” the very first 
public production of new works, and hence the 


critic’s function is not confined to reporting that 
Mr. X had a cold, that Madame Y had just re- 
covered from the grip, that the ballet, considering 
the age of its members, was more agile than usual, 
and the orchestra did its best. 

The questions which our contemporary proposed 
to all the music and dramatic critics of Pairs were: 

1. Ought not serious criticism delay its account 
of pieces for five or six days after the performance? 

2. Would not simple notice next day be suffi- 
cient? 

3. Would it not be better to suppress all criti- 
cism? 

M. Saint-Saéns writes: “The system of giving a 
hasty account, based entirely on the necessarily in- 
complete impression of the dress rehearsal, seems to 
me deplorable.” The public wants, he allows, to be 
informed immediately of the general impression; 
for this a few lines next day will suffice. But it does 
not want a detailed, integral opinion next day. 
Hence the authority of the critics who write on 
fixed days, such as Sarcey, Jonciéres, Reyer, &c. 

Samuel Rousseau, music critic of L’Eclair, takes 
the opposite side. “Critics writing for the next day, 
or for next Monday, alike judge of the dress re- 
hearsal. Why is it necessary for them to take a 
week to write down their impressions, and to gauge 
their opinions by the box office receipts, in order to 
declaim ‘Fervaal’ rot and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ a 
masterpiece? In fact, your questioner seems to 
want to make the first night into an eighth night. 
All right. It will save us turning out copy, for 
even without critics there will be failures enough.” 

The music critic of La Liberté, M. Gaston Car- 
rand, is non-committal and cynical. He states: 
“Having the honor to belong to the corporation of 
critics, I naturally consider that there is nothing 
better or more useful in the world, and I find it not 
a little incongruous that any one can dream of sup- 
pressing us. Is the feuilleton form preferable? 
Clearly, that’s the way I work.” 

Now let us hear a composer, M. Vincent d’Indy: 
“TI consider criticism as absolutely useless, I will 
even say hurtful, from an artistic point of view. 

“What in fact is criticism, such as it exists in our 
age of hurry and superficial judgment? 

“It is merely the opinion of Mr. Somebody on a 
work, and really what use can this opinion be for 
the development of art? 

“Just as it is interesting to know the ideas, even 
if erroneous, of certain men of genius, or of great 
talent, such as Goethe, Schumann, Wagner, &c., 
when they write criticisms, just so is it a matter of 
indifference to know that Mr. So and So, an im- 
provised critic by grace of some editor, likes or 
does not like such a musical work; for it is to this 
that, all things considered, actual hurried criticism 
is limited. 

“Let us not speak of the competency of the 
greater part of critics—there would be too much to 
say—but if criticism must exist, at least beg those 
who are charged with it to have sufficient 
conscience not to give accounts of pieces which 
have never been played, which has happened lately 
with certain music critics, and those not the least.” 

Poor M. D’Indy, you are not the only sufferer 
from critics who are too previous! All that can be 
said is, “Let the galled jade wince.” 

M. Jules Claretie, with his experience as director 
of the Comédie Francaise, declares that a criticism 
next day is death. He suggests, first, as many inter- 
views and press notices as you like a week before; 
second, next morning, a report which could be sup- 
plied to the managers, as book sellers do in the 
case of novels; third, then a critical study a week 
after the first performance. 

M. Vincent d’Indy, it will be seen, is the only 
man with courage enough to say a word in favor of 
suppressing critics. M. Jules Chancel hits the nail 
on the head in his remark, “Suppress criticism! 
Why, in that case the managers and authors would 
do it themselves.” 


MANAGERIAL MENDICANTS. 

W* have read much during the past twelve- 

month of the man behind the gun. This 
interesting and martial figure has been supplanted. 
It is now the man behind the hat. The man wears a 
beard, is bald, holds a hat in his hand, and meta- 
phorically stands before the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The man is not poor. He is comfortably 
off. He has made $75,000 on the season and settled 
with some amiable creditors for 25 cents on the 
dollar. He has no cause to complain. Why should 
he? 

The man with the hat expects the public to drop 
its hard-earned money in his managerial “tile,” and 
to simplify matters says in effect: “You give me a 
benefit April 21 and I'll not charge vou over $5 a 
seat for one performance next season.” 

What has the man with the hat done to deserve 
the coppers of his fellow countrymen? He has only 
paid his honest debts—less 75 per cent. He has 
given grand opera on an absurd scale, charging 
outrageously for the privilege of listening to the 
most ill-assorted cast that was ever jumbled to- 
gether. For this, despite the publication of his 
profits of the season, $75,000—admitted—he is to 
be the recipient of a benefit, followed by a banquet. 
Maurice Grau must indeed feel like a great patriot, 
a great man. 

Seriously, this question of managerial mendicancy 
is becoming one that must be frowned down. Else- 
where we discuss the beggar artist. Our chief con- 
cern is the undignified practice handed down to his 
successor by the late Henry E. Abbey. Mr. Abbey 
was magnificent as a managerial failure, where Mr 
Grau is merely modest and retiring. Why should 
Mr. Grau, or, for that matter, any other middle- 
aged, active musical and theatrical manager, be 
treated as a charity, bed-ridden patient? Consider 
the unblushing “cheek” of the thing. Or is it all a 
gigantic “bluff,” one more turn of the screw to ex- 
tort the last dollar from a patient, foolish, hysterical 
public? Perhaps the benefit is a scheme in which 
all the artists participate! Perhaps—and there is 
no limit to speculation in this matter—perhaps the 
benefit is to pay for the banquet! 

Who but Maurice Grau and Jehovah knows! 

At the rate all these people are galloping it is 
easy to foresee the end. Operatic prosperity is an 
elusive thing; prosperity of any sort in connection 
with opera is a factor not to be counted upon. One 
bad season and where then will be the Grau Opera 
Company? Another gigantic failure, with pitiful 
assets, whimpering debtors and hopeless creditors. 
But stay—there is the man behind the hat! He will 
stand in front of the Opera House. “Pity the blind 
manager, who thought Wagner would last forever,” 
and the public—dear, old, soft-brained public—will 
reverently drop in a copper, and the charity dis- 
guised as a benefit will pull the man through a hard, 
hot summer! 

Bah! It is all in sickening bad taste. 

Consider the dignity, consider the position of a 
man who accepts such benefits. Is it not a con- 
fession of defeat? Manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera House—one of the greatest opera houses of 
the world—yet a beneficiary of charity enterprise, a 
sort of feeding bazar, a lyric soup kitchen! 

Yet, as we just suggested, the whole benefit may 
be part and parcel of the commission scheme—dis- 
cussed elsewhere to-day. 

“Tf you sing in my opera house you must sing at 
my benefit.” 

Presto; it is done. 

Poor artists, poor manager, poor public! 

Certainly opera given as it was last season can 
have no enduring position in this city. A huddled 
cast, over-puffed names, wretched chorus, wretched 
orchestra, mediocre conductors, wretched stage 
management, a system of rehearsals that utterly 
precluded careful presentations, high prices, much 
newspaper bombast, and performances of master- 
pieces that would be howled off the stage in a Ger- 
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man town. This is a summary of the operatic 
season of 1898-9. And it will be repeated next 
season, and the public tumble into the same cheap 
pitfall. The London Musical Standard, editorially 
commenting upon the situation, remarks that there 
appears to be a reaction against opera in New York, 
not a popular, but a critical reaction. The public 
reaction will come later on, never fear, and then 
even the man behind the hat will have to retire to 
his proper sphere, opera bouffe. In the meantime 
let us wonder at the pauper-like persistency of the 
man behind the hat. 


OPERA COMMISSIONS. 
| Vien neat references have been made in the 


daily papers on the disclosures brought about 
by a legal action to recover some commissions on 
opera engagements. The New York Herald printed 
the news as follows: 

As the result of an alleged breach of agreement between 
Maurice Grau and Ludwig Grunfeld, of Vienna, the sal 
aries of Ernest Van Dyck and Andreas Dippel, the opera 
singers will be lessened to the extent of $714. Deputy Sher- 
iff Radley has served attachments for this sum upon the 
two men. Mr. Van Dyck received his on the train in the 
Grand Central Station one minute before he left for Boston 

Mr. Grau said that Grunfeld made an agreement with 
him in Paris that all commissions which should result from 
the making of contracts with singers engaged by the Mau 
rice Grau Opera Company should be divided. He declares 
that Grunfeld, who is a theatrical agent, has failed to live 
up to this contract, though summoned to do so 

Van Dyck’s Larce GUARANTEE 

Van Dyck made a contract with the opera company 
in Paris on September 16, 1897, for two years. It was ar 
ranged that he should receive $4,100 at once and $8,200 
more eight days before he sailed for this country. In ad 
dition he was to receive $1,000 for each appearance in opera 
and $500 for each concert in which he took part. A guar 
antee for the present season of $55,146.50 was promised him, 
and the same arrangement was made for next season 

Mr. Dippel signed a contract with the company on March 
17, 1898, by which he was to receive $20,000 a year for two 
years, payable in equal instalments at the end of each fort- 
night. 

Mr. Grau says that the contracts were brought about 
through his efforts and those of Mr. Grunfeld. Mr. Van 
Dyck, he says, agreed to pay Grunfeld 2 per cent of all 
he received, and Mr. Dippel agreed to pay 3 per cent. of 
his salary. Mr. Van Dyck has already paid Grunfeld $420 
in commissions and owes him $420 more. Mr. Dippel has 
not paid anything, but owes Grunfeld $589.93 

GruNFeLp Deciines To Pay. 

Mr. Grau says that the opera company is entitled to one 
half the $1,429.93 which is due to Grunfeld, and that the 
latter declines to pay it. He obtained from Judge Scott an 
attachment upon so much of the salary of the singers which 
they owe Grunfeld as will satisfy the claim of the company 
under its understanding with him. As the company pays 
the salaries, it is, of course, in a position to see that the 
attachment is observed. Mr. Grunfeld has not yet been 
heard from. 

Mr. Grau has filed a bond for $250 given by Mr. Croker’s 
bonding company. 

During the period covering the exposé in these 
columns of the corruption flowing from the foreign 
opera scheme that has been foisted upon the people 
of this country, this paper has frequently called 
attention to a commission system prevailing on both 
sides of the Atlantic, by means of which a lot of 
brokers in London, Milan, Paris and other cities, 
as well as in the Metropolitan, in this city, were 
enabled to gather in large percentages, added, as 
a matter of course, to the salaries of the foreign 
operatic ring of singers, who required the assistance 
of these brokers to keep their names before the 
public and otherwise secure engagements for them 
in order that it may not be learned here in America 
that most of these singers are tolerated only in 
London and America. 

Most of the so-called stars at the Metropolitan 
rarely sing in the opera houses of Continental 
Europe, and if they have done so they get great 
fees here after having reached the superannuated 


period. 
Schumann - Heink’s contract here for 300 
marks a night (about $75) illustrates how low her 


honorarium must have been in Berlin. Saleza and 
Salignac and the Ceppi type of male singers are 
glad to earn a few hundred francs a week on the 
Continent. Less, even, goes to the females, unless 
they have reached the star ranks—or what we in 
America call stars, because we pay star prices. To 
get into the star ranks and to maintain that position 
requires the assistance of brokers and press agents, 
and thus begins the system of percentages on both 
sides of the ocean that represents a great fraud upon 
the operatic public of this country, which ultimately 
pays the damages through the reckless prices these 
foreign operatic singers charge. 

The brokerage system and the ticket speculations 
and the “divvies” in the benefit performances and 
the program privileges with their “rake-offs’’ and 
the ushers’ fees, and the other percentages on a lot 
of detail privileges, are all subjects of legitimate 
investigation. There exists abuses in the engage 
ments of the chorus and the orchestra that make it 
absolutely impossible ever to secure a competent 
chorus or a first-class orchestra, and these two de- 
partments are on such a low level that no Russian, 
Danish, Austrian, Belgian or German opera hous« 
would for a minute tolerate them. 

There are very few rehearsals at the Metropolitan, 
as there is no inner motive for artistic productions, 
the outer approval being the same, no matter how 
the play goes, and under a star system rehearsing 
becomes obsolete anyhow. Mr. Grau views the 
whole scheme as a business enterprise for himself 
and his friends, and that is just what it is 


THE BEGGAR STUDENT. 
A FARCE-COMEDY of the first rank is being 

enacted at the present time in this city. A 
once great Wagner singer, a woman past the half 
century mark, who confessedly earned $26,250 this 
past operatic season, and who is still singing, pur- 
poses giving a song recital at Carnegie Hall April 
10. She has given one already. It netted her a 
big sum. The woman is Lilli Lehmann. She has a 
husband in the prime of life, Paul Kalisch, a medi- 
ocre tenor, but a man of means, quite capable of 
taking care of himself and his wife. He has a posi 
tion in a Continental opera house. Lehmann’s 
private fortune—she is a woman of great thrift 
is at the lowest estimation 1,000,000 of marks, over 
a quarter of a million of Yankee dollars. Yet this 
woman comes before the public, her voice practi 
cally gone, and not only asks high prices, but is 
actually to be made the recipient of jewelry or some 
such thing. Now, if she were in need THE MusIcaL 
COURIER would be the first to suggest a benefit, but 
she is rich, has influential friends, and has no idea 
of retiring from public life. When she is ninety 
she will probably sing the “Erl-King’—if there is 
money in the house. A lady of shrewd foresight 
is this same Lehmann. 

This is an abstract of the charitable call sent out 
to the press last week. Read it and ponder well the 
lack of dignity, the greediness, the want of taste in 
volved: 

A TESTIMONIAL TO MADAME LEHMANN 
To the Public: 

We, whose names are signed to this appeal, are acting 
in behalf of a number of our friends and a multitude oj 
New York’s music lovers, who feel that they will be but 
performing a pleasurable duty in presenting to Mme. Lill 
Lehmann a testimonial of their appreciation of her w 
derful gifts and her generous employment of them in the 
service of musical art. 

For what she has done she has received generous com 
pensation, and doubtless carries a reward richer still withir 
herself; but we wish, with the friendly multitude, to d 
ourselves the happiness and honor of bringing to her 
notice the fact that aur appreciation of her labors goes 
beyond ordinary, conventional sway. We think that th« 
expression of the popular recognition and gratitude mig 
best take the form of a gift of an article of adornment 
which shall be and remain personal and individual, an 
to this end we ask the co-operation of the public. Th: 
time left for the procurement of subscriptions is short 
Madame Lehmann will be here on April 10 to give a song 
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recital in Carnegie Hall. The presentation ought to be 
made at that time. More precious to Madame Lehmann 
than the money value of whatever may be decided upon 
vill be the knowledge of how numerous her friends are 
We, therefore, desire the list given her to be as large as 
possible, and will gladly receive subscriptions of any 
mount not too trifling. Will those who desire in this 
nanner to testify their admiration for Madame Lehmann 
please send their subscriptions to any one of the under 
gned before April 4. Respectfully, 

Miss Callender, 27 East Seventy-second street; Mrs 
Seth Low, 30 East Sixty-fourth street; Mrs. Henry Vil 
rd, 145 West Fifty-eighth street; Mrs. Winthrop Cowdin 
5 West Eleventh street; Miss Agathe Schurz, 16 East 
Sixty-fourth street; Mrs. James Harriman, 121 West Fifty 


‘nfth street; Miss Bella Buckman, r81st street; Mrs. Irv 


g Putnam, 306 West Seventy-seventh street 


Now, isn’t this barefaced beggary? ‘She has re 
ceived generous compensation” reads in the nature 
rich sarcasm. Of course she has, but the public 

is to be bamboozled into the notion that it is all 
for art’s sake.” For rubbish’s sake! It is a pure, 
nadulterated scheme to get all there is for nothing, 
to squeeze the lemon until the last drop is extracted 
[he amiable ladies who attach their names to the 
above appeal are doubtless actuated by the desire 
to see them in print—that and sundry other reasons. 
lsut we are mortified at the cold-blooded air of the 
affair. Lilli Lehmann; her first appearance in 


(he Beggar Student”! There’s an opera for you! 


AUT WAGNER, AUT NIHIL. 
T HE MUSICAL COURIER for the past twenty 


years has been known all over the civilized 
globe as the staunch upholder of the Wagner music 
drama. At a time when his enemies were legion, 
his adherents few, we clamored incessantly until the 
last critical barricade was bowled over. Now that 
Wagner has come to stay we realize the dangers 
that may arise from too much devotion, and hasten 
to remedy them. Ten years ago we witnessed the 
same condition of affairs. Then, however, internal 
intrigue had as much to do with the split as the 
patronage of the public. Quite on the same line of 
argument as ours, E. Irenzus Stevenson, of Har 
per's Weekly, has been hammering away all winter, 
and in the last issue of his journal his arguments are 
cogent, his appeal to true lovers of Wagner irre- 
sistible. After rehearsing the old order of things, 
Mr. Stevenson presents a picture of the present: 
lake the “Wagner question” locally. With so much 
Wagner opera we cannot have room for other works. We 
innot repair the local neglect of the old scores, nor in 
vite favor to the new ones, German, French and Italian 
Certain operas of sterling merit not heard in our Metro- 
politan, should long ago have been interspersed there 
Gliick, Mozart, Weber, Marschner, Berlioz, Cornelius 
Ponchielli, in some significant scores, have never been 
adequately a part of our seasons. Those operas given by 
no means exhaust the best selection. Others like them 
are available, and offer a choice of works of large dimen 
sions, with casts that can be starred if “stars” are de 
manded. Often the operas most suitable, but not sung 
here, are highly spectacular in dress. Next let us call to 


mind composers of the day who are much sung abroad 
musicians our public is certain to like if their works be 
properly produced and courageously repeated a few times 
that their money making powers be shown Chabries 
Massenet, Reyer, Puccini, Spinelli, Giordano, Cilea, de 


Nardis, Smareglia, Bungert, Keinzl, Franck. de Lara 


Lalo, Godard, Moszowski and a dozen others are now 


ore, now less, valuable in a repertory, and all deserving 
places in it Another thing—many of the Metropolitan's 
irtists, espe ially the ery Wagneriar ynes, are celebrities 
n these unsung works, and many of the company hav« 


been only too urgent on Mr. Grau to produce them. There 


§ a considerable group of operas that are well worn and 
unquestionably defective, as every tyro knows, but which 
ould shrewdly be put into the repertory because of theit 
idaptiveness to certain casts, the gifts of certain influential 
singers, their cheap spectacular quality or other private 
and good reasons. We might even tolerate, even enjoy 
Che Star of the North,” a special role of Madame Sem 
brich’s repertory, or “Robert le Diable,” for the sake of 


strong casts and of the mounting that makes them service 
ible abroad I would rather hear them than the better 
Meyerbeer operas now absolutely hackneyed in New 
York. In Meyerbeer, particularly, anything for a chang 
f him we must have 


There are only eight—practically only seven—Wagner 
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ian operas to draw on. By course of two or three really 
great Wagnerian seasons the public grows familiar with 
this small repertory—too familiar to support it, even if it 
be starred to the fullest extent. This is common sense 
without detraction to Wagner. It is the opinion and ex- 
perience of all managers and of sound critics, even in the 
great German theatres: Our Opera House has no new rep- 
ertory that has been built up to counteract such public sa- 
tiation. The stars engaged have been engaged toc much for 
Wagner. Moneyis risked on audiences that at first pay enor- 
mously, maybe, but that soon do not pay under such cir- 
cumstances. Of course the old operas by Gounod, Verdi, 
and so on, fail too, anon, even if you add stars to stars in 
their casts. We have about reached the limit this season 
of what can be done with “Les Huguenots,” “Lucia,” 
“L’Africaine,” and “Faust’’ and “Romeo et Juliette.” 

A manager in the Metropolitan cannot afford to risk 
new works? That is an old cry. That is called his pre- 
dicament. But a manager must dare, as far as he possibly 
can do so, to educate his public in the unfamiliar and good, 
or he will ultimately lose his public. After all, art is his 
best friend, though he deny and betray her, in the old, easy 
way—'‘‘die alte Weise.” I think that the least that a sea- 
son in the Metropolitan should do, as novelty, is to pre- 
sent one new opera for every month of the official season. 
Let us say that if the manager’s season is sixty-five or 
seventy nights, he ought to produce at least four new good 
works, of the first, widest interest. If he produce any other 
kind, of course he is foolish, and he will lose money. Our 
season being, at most, some four months, I have set four 
as the proportion. The rest of the repertory should be 
distributed between Wagner and a dozen or fifteen other 
composers. 

“It has taker New York,” continues Mr. Steven- 
son, “just ten years to retrieve the loss to Wagner- 
ites.” He alludes, of course, to the overproduction 
of Wagner in 1888-9. All this is wisely put. We 
love Wagner, but man cannot thrive by Wagner 
alone. Too much Wagner will end by killing the 
goose that lays the golden dramatic egg. Not that 
Mr. Grau, or any other commercial traveler of his 
He would just as soon put 
with 


type, cares for Wagner. 
on an edition de luxe of “La Belle Helene,” 
an all star cast, if demanded. And without wishing 
to be personal we may add that some of his star 
artists might shine to better advantage in Offen- 
bach than Wagner. However, this is an aside. The 
point at issue is, are we to lose Wagner and our 
interest in his masterworks because of the cupidity 
and stupidity of the management? Another such 
season as the last and Wagner will be again ban- 
ished from the repertory. Seven years of plenty, 
seven years of lean! It happened before, it will 
happen again. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


se \TEW YORKERS have never witnessed such 

a brilliant season,” exclaims one of our best 
known and most Wagnerian critics, and then tri- 
umphantly adds, “New Yorkers have paid for 
opera during the last four months about $800,000.” 
Well, what have they got for it? Forty Wagner 
performances, with the scale ending with eight 
Mozart performances. Older Italian operas no 
longer attract, and for a very good reason. 

The fashionable fad is attendance at Wagner 
performances, and it is by the behests of fashion 
that our opera-goers contribute their $800,000 for 
the season. Wagner very justly required that his 
music dramas should be given dramatically; that 
the words should be as important, as clearly under- 
stood, as the music. Now, Wagner’s German is not 
German as she is spoke; it is not the German of 
Goethe or of Schiller; it is not the German of Heine 
nor the German of Lessing nor the German of 
Opitz; it is not the German of newspapers or con- 
versation—it is a labored, stiff distortion of the 
noble language of Germany into Icelandic forms of, 
it may be said, prehistoric literature. How many, 
then, of the patrons of the opera attempt to follow 
the text? And yet, it must be repeated, Wagner 
put the text first, the music second. What justice, 
then, do the performances of our Metropolitan 
Opera House do to the Master of Bayreuth? 

In every other country except America and Eng- 
land opera is given in the language of the country. 


In France they are given in French, in Germany in 
German, in Italy in Italian, in Russia in Russian. 
i heonly exceptionsare visits of traveling companies. 
In New York alone the whole season is devoted to 
works sung in a language not understood by the 
people, and in many cases by singers who do not 
understand it themselves. Under such circum- 
stances it is idle to talk with respect to opera about 
musical culture or the development of musical taste. 
With respect to Wagner and his epoch-making 
work, the present state of affairs is ridiculous. If 
our opera-goers go to listen to the music solely, 
contrary to the master’s doctrine, they had better 
go and listen to absolute music—the music of the 
concert room. If they want to have their ears 
tickled by the mellifluous warblings of stars, why 
do they not go to some other concert and hear 
declamatory singing, or fioriture, or cadenze, with- 
out being bothered with a prehistoric libretto in an 
unknown tongue? 

Whatever way we look at it the present situation 
is absurd. We are giving a million a year to for- 
eign artists who take it very properly away to their 
native haunts; we are discouraging every Ameri- 
can artist who has the right to enjoy the support of 
his countrymen; we are manifesting by an import- 
ation of foreign opera singers that in musical mat- 
ters we lack that quality that has made these United 
States a great world power—self-confidence. 

Taking a review of the whole season, now that the 
solemn mockery is o’er, we find an orchestra be- 
neath mediocrity, old and stale scenery, poor stage 
inanagement, and a chorus that must be heard to be 
depreciated. There has been no ensemble, no mise- 
en-scéene, worthy of any of the works produced. 
(he whole thing has been merely an advertisement 
for stars of various magnitudes, worked up into a 
society function. Very nice for the stars, but how 
about the development of musical taste or general 
culture? What American artist has been bene- 
fited by the lavish expenditures of our upper “400” 
on Mr. Grau’s establishment? Not a single Ameri- 
can teacher has had a chance to display what a 
pupil can do; not a single American artist has found 
in this season a stepping stone to rise to higher 
things. In fact, no Americans need apply. How 
clearly this is seen in Europe is revealed by a little 
sarcastic paragraph in the Revue Dramatique, which 
informs the French public that Sam T. Jack (who- 
ever that weirdly named person may be) will sub- 
stitute French for American artists, “just as Mr. 
Grau does at the Metropolitan Opera House.” It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Grau likes going in double 
harness of this sort. 

If we turn from the public results of the season 
to the boxholders, whose money makes the whole 
scheme possible, we are told that they appreciate 
the music provided for them better than they did 
fifteen years ago. They have ceased to talk in their 
boxes; they are resigned to suffer and be still. 
After fifteen years of the same work what can the 
poor creatures do but grin and bear it? The 
pendulum that has been swinging in one direction 
so long will swing back, with the result that it will 
be impossible to repeat a season such as that we 
have lately endured. If the opera has any reason to 
exist except as an amusement and a pastime it is 
as a promoter of musical culture. It ought not, 
therefore, to be confined to one school—it ought to 
embrace all. Outside the Wagnerian works Mr. 
Grau has furnished his patrons with a veritable 
Barmecide feast. His only novelty was “Hero 
and Leander,” which is several years old, and was 
originally produced as a cantata at an English 
music festival. The older operas that might have 
relieved the monotony were deliberately killed by 
being given on “Saturdays at half pice.” Fancy 
any of our “400” going to the opera at half price, 
and on Saturday! And to a “popular” perform- 
ance! There are, of course, operas that are past all 
resuscitation, but if Mr. Grau reproduces in his 
house Strauss’ “Fledermaus” with a good cast it will 


be acceptable. So would be Mehul’s “Joseph,” so 
“Le Cheval de Bronze,” so would be 
But sufficient for the day is 
only one 


would be 
“La Dame Blanche.” 
the evil thereof. The season is over; 
more performance will break the silence of the 
Metropolitan Opera House—the performance for 
the benefit of Maurice Grau! Why? 


INQUIRY. 
NEw YorkK, March 26, 1899. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly mention in a future issue of your paper 
whether the principal capitals of South America are pro- 
vided with such institutions as the Symphony, Philhar- 
monic and Oratorio societies of our cities. If so, whether 
they are maintained privately, by governments, or other- 
wise. Also the nature of these organizations, how they 
differ from ours, the character of the performances, fre 
quency of concerts, &c., and such other information upon 
this subject as will prove of interest to the multitude of 
readers and admirers of THE MusicaL Courier. 

Thanking you in advance, and anticipating an early 
reply, I am, Very truly yours, Haro_p PLUMMER. 

UENOS AYRES, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro 

and the cities on the west coast have Italian 
opera companies visiting them, companies of the 
type known here during the Maretzek-Strakosch 
régime—all-star system. For instance, such a great 
Italian tenor singer as Massini, lately in Russia, has 
sung in South American cities, but never here. 
During the control of Campanini in this country 
Massini could not get a hearing; since De Reszké’s 
control he could not come, either. 

Symphony, philharmonic and oratorio societies 
in the sense in which we know them do not exist 
in South America, which has no city with a perma- 
nent orchestra. The great classics, the oratorios, 
are never heard in South America; in fact, they are 
not heard in the Latin countries of Europe. There 
are many cities in France in which a symphony, 
played by a full orchestra, has never been heard, 
and as for choral works, they are not heard out- 
side of Paris, except possibly in Bordeaux or Mar- 
seilles at rare intervals. 

It can always be taken for granted that nations 
which do not use or make pianos do not cultivate 
the orchestral or choral works of the masters. Italy 
produces about 2,500 pianos annually, Spain less, 
and France only about 12,000. Belgium, small as it 
is comparatively, produces about 5,000, and Scan- 
dinavia 10,000. Russia produces two of the finest 
types of pianos, and Germany manufactures more 
than 100,000 pianos, many going to England, which 
quadruples the French production. We make more 
than 100,000 pianos in America, all but a few for 
home consumption, and next year will make about 
10,000 a month, of which 6,000 will be made in the 
West. 

The Anglo-Saxon and Teuton are the piano 
cultivators, and following them comes the Hun- 
garian and the Pole and Russian, and those are the 
nations that cultivate the classics. Hence they have 
the orchestra and chorus and the piano—all neces- 
sary adjuncts. The pianos sent to South America 
are used by the European residents and by those 
natives who are educated in Europe. The home de- 


mand is nil. 


Organ Recital by Laura Crawford. 


Mrs. Laura Crawford will give an organ recital at 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church April 25, at 8 o'clock, assisted 
by the well-known soloists Franz Kaltenborn, violin, and 
George Fleming, baritone. 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every 
Thursday from 21 Princes street, Cavendish Square, Oxford 
Circus, W., London, England. This paper, while containing 
the salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New 
York, devotes special attention to music throughout Great 
Britain and the British Colonies. 

Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be 
obtained by addressing the London of fice, or 

THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
19- Union Square, 
New York City. 
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Tue Hunt 


Wild stream the clouds, and the fresh wind is singing, 
Red is the dawn, and the world white with rime— 
Music, O music! The hunter’s horn ringing! 
Over the hill top the mounted men climb 


Flashing of scarlet, and glitter, and jingle, 
The deep bay, the rhythm of hoof and of cry— 
Echo, O echo! The winds rush and mingle! 
Halloo, view halloo! And the Hunt has swept by 


Stay! All the morning is hushed and is sober, 
Bare is the hill top and sad as its wont— 
Out of the ghost of a long-dead October 
Blows as the dust blows the ghost of the Hunt! 
—Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

A LL interested in the question touching on Wag- 

ner’s debt to Schopenhauer will be rewarded 
by the reading of William Ashton Ellis’ luminous 
and exact article in the March Fortnightly called 
“Wagner and Schopenhauer.” You may remember 
certain quotations from George Shaw and Mr. 
Runciman’s reply in these columns. This is not the 
first time the “Ring’’ has been called a tonal exegesis 
of the Schopenhauerian philosophy. Mr. Ellis, who 
is favorably known as the English translator of the 
prose works of Wagner, goes to the very stomach 
of the question by quoting Schopenhauer on Wag- 
ner. In 1854 the composer first read the philoso- 
pher. February 11, 1853, the “Ring” was printed. 
That disposes of Wagner’s debt to Schopenhauer. 
Nietzsche, however, is authority for the statement 
that later Wagner “translated the ‘Ring’ into ‘Schop- 
enhauerese.’” This Mr. Ellis contradicts curtly, 
admitting but one temporary alteration. Wagner, 
however, changed his mind about this and did not 
set it to music. Remember, please, that Schopen- 
hauer no more than Wagner could claim the doc- 
trine of renunciation, a doctrine as old as Christ, as 
old as the Vedas. The doctrine plays a big part in 


the music dramas of Bayreuth. 


se * 

The most interesting part of Mr. Ellis’ story is 
his description of getting hold of an 1853 edition of 
the poem of the “Ring,” the identical copy that be- 
longed to Arthur Schopenhauer. It is the property 
of a well-known French book collector, who lent it 
to the English writer for a few days. It is copiously 
annotated by the irascible and wonderful prophet of 
pessimism, who certainly discovered nothing of the 
disciple in the poem of a professed worshipper. 
Schopenhauer makes some cutting comments, the 
most comical of all being at the close of act one of 
the ““Walkiire,” where the stage direction indicates 
a rapid fall of the curtain: 

“And high time, too,” wrote Arthur of the mor- 
dant pen. 

He makes verbal changes, finding dumb fault 
with Wagner’s versification. “The fellow is a poet, 
and no musician,” he remarks to R. von Hornstein, 
who bore him greetings from the ambitious young 
Richard. But, as we all know, Rossini and the flute 
were Schopenhauer’s notion of high art in harmony 
and melody. Altogether Mr. Ellis’ article is timely. 
But I wonder if there will ever be any question re- 
garding the Schopenhauerian pessimism of the sec- 
ond act of “Tristan’’? 

> @ 

Lhis Don Perosi is a terrible fellow. His black, 
sacerdotal shadow has begun to dim the lustre of 
Verdi, Palestrina, Bach, Wagner and even—Mas- 
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cagni. Without ever having heard a note of his 
music I'll wager you the young man is being over- 
boomed. The fact is Wagner has not yet entered 
the sacred penetralia of churchly music. Perosi, 
with his vibratile temperament, has sought to de- 
flect into the somewhat sluggish currents of eccle- 
siastical the more rapidly flowing stream of Wag- 
ner’s music. Whether the mixture is a happy one 
we will discover this month. In a private letter 
Otto Floersheim writes me that he is greatly disap- 
pointed over “Lazarus’ Resurrection.” It is the 
work of a crude young talent; illy assimilated 
studies of Palestrina, Bach and—Wagner. This 
Wagner gets under our very skin nowadays. How- 
ever, we shall soon judge for ourselves. Ever since 
the Mascagni boom, with its subsequent “slump,” 
I’ve grown wary of precocious talents. Certainly 
some musicians develop early. Mozart died with 
his life work accomplished, while Wagner at thirty- 
seven was schooling himself to be original. He 
literally forced himself to become a genius. Perosi 
may be one. Nous verrons. 


x * 


The April Bibelot is devoted to Frederick Wed- 
more’s “Orgeas and Miradon,” while for May is 
announced Arthur Hugh Clough’s “Songs in Ab- 


* 


sence.” 


* * » 


In Felix Moscheles’ “Fragments of an Autobi- 
ography” occurs the following: 

“Madame Schumann was wanted to play at a lit- 
tle musical reunion, but she did not respond. Mr. 
Moscheles was deputed to approach her. ‘Was she 
inclined to play?’ ‘Particularly disinclined,’ was 
the discouraging response. The envoy mentioned 
her husband’s ‘Carnaval.’ ‘One part I particularly 
love, the “March of the Davidsbiindler.” If I could 
only hear you play just that page or two!’ This 
roused her. ‘Page or two, indeed!’ she cried, ‘Wenn 
man den “Carnaval” spielt, spielt man ihn ganz.’ 
And she played the whole.” 

© 

Isn’t this lovely? 

Daudet showed what the Provencal tem- 
perament is in his Tartarin volumes. “The 
most extraordinary rumors find their way into 
the local journals, fly from mouth to mouth, and are 
speedily taken as articles of popular faith.” A story 
comes from Marseilles to verify Daudet’s state- 
ment: 

A man went into a barber’s shop there to be 
shaved, and said as he sat down, “Well, Auguste, 
what’s the news?” ‘“There’s no news,” said Au- 
guste. “Auguste, vous etes un imbécile; what's 
the use of a barber who is not provided with news 
for his customers?” The barber thought a moment 
and said: “I suppose you’ve heard that a whale is 
ashore at the mouth of the harbor?” “You don’t 
say so!” cried the customer, and as soon as he was 
shaved he rushed off to see. This sort of thing 
went on for some time. Auguste told his news to 
every customer and gradually became surer and 
surer of his fact. At last, during a lull in business, 
a man put his head into the shop and shouted: “Dis 
donc, Auguste, il y a une baleine échouée a la Joli- 
ette!”” The next moment Auguste was off to the 
harbor, leaving his shop to take care of itself and 
muttering as he ran: “Aprés tout, ¢a pourrait étre 
vrai!” 

2 3s 

Mrs. Seidl and the thousands of her husband’s 
friends and admirers must feel gratified at the su- 
perb memorial published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons and edited by Henry T. Finck. It is a splen- 
did specimen of bookmaking, over 250 pages in 
length, illustrated copiously and containing personal 
tributes, criticisms and recollections of men and 
women who loved the dead conductor. Mr. Finck’s 
has indeed been a labor of love. With patience he 
has gathered all the floating facts of Anton Seidl’s 
career and with Mrs. Seidl’s co-operation has placed 
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them succinctly before us. Mrs. Seidl describes the 
student life of Seidl, his meeting with Richter, with 
Wagner, and his gradual mastery of the music 
dramas. Edgar J. Levey describes the funeral set 
vices and there are personal tributes by Albert 
Steinberg, Henry Waller, Henry Holden Huss, 
Victor Herbert, H. E. Krehbiel, F.N.R. Martinez, 
\ugust Spanuth, Charles D. Lanier, Henry T 
Finck, Robert Ingersoll, Templeton Strong, Jules 
Massenet, Eugen Ysaye, Dvorak, and some inter- 
esting and valuable letters to Seidl from Richard 
Wagner and Cosima. Some of these are published 
for the first time. Mr. Seidl’s essay on conducting 


is also valuable. The artists who sang under him 
write feelingly of him. The book is unique. No 


lover of the memory of the man should be without 
it. And how we have missed the man this winter 
He is just a year dead and his name waxes more 
powerful than ever. 

The Seidl tradition will be hard to forget! 


* 


* o 


I have been reading two books about music, two 
books as dissimilar as the wind, yet I would not re- 
W. F. Apthorp’s “By the 


Way” is one of those cozy corners of a critic’s brain 


linquish either willingly 


wherein you are invited to take your ease and be 
comforted. Let others rail at Brahms, make faces 
at Wagner, groan over theory and grasp at matters 
of form. Mr. Apthorp absolutely refuses to be 
come an overheated partisan. But he buttonholes 
you with firm, delicate fingers and makes calm, 
curious remarks about naturalism, impressionism, 
music and the eye, plagiarism, slips, slily injecting a 
bit of sarcasm, never ponderous, never superficial, 
a very devil of a fellow and always entertaining 
His discussion of the sunken orchestra for concert 
rooms is capital, for he rightly claims that the eye 
is something of an aid to the ear. I fear he would 
put to flight Brother Pudor on this point. There 
is anedotage in the two tiny volumes, but no sus- 
picion of that stale table d’hétage which so often 
passes muster among men who write of Shake 
speare and the musical glasses. 

Not that Mr. Apthorp fails to be serious. He is, 
as we all know, for do we not read his notes to the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra programs. His rem- 
iniscences are apropos and often charming, and the 
gleanings from the Court Library in Utopia are 
quite after my own heart. A born causeur is this 
Boston critic. Copeland & Day are the publishers 

The Music Lover’s Library published by Scrib 
ner’s contains as an initial volume W. J. Hender 
son’s “The Orchestra and Orchestral Instruments.” 
I have read all the text books on this dread sub- 
ject, Berlioz, Gevaert, Prout and Frederick Corder, 
so | find Mr. Henderson’s volume of 200 pages and 
more refreshingly simple in treatment, absolutely 
clear in exposition. The volume, as the author de- 
clares, is not a text book nor a treatise on instru 
mentation. It is a concise statement of how the or 
chestra is constituted, the various string, wood and 
brass choirs; how the orchestra is used, qualities of 
good orchestration and orchestral performance, and 
how the orchestra is directed. Here follows a chap 
ter on the development of the conductor, a chapter 
that contains novel historical material. Then we 
learn how the orchestra grew from Peri to Handel, 
from Haydn to Wagner, and how orchestral music 
grew from Bach to Haydn, from Beethoven to 
Richard Strauss. The various instruments are il- 
lustrated and the section devoted to the transposing 
instruments is the best I have ever seen. The book 
is not only for students; it may be profitably read 
by all music lovers. 


* 


* * 


Mary Lamberton Becker, in private life the wife 
of Gustav L. Becker, writes me of some very inter- 
esting experiments made last month at her home. 
Wishing to put to an objective test the definiteness 
of emotions aroused by music, Mr. and Mrs. Becker 


gave a sort of a psychical music séance, inviting 
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twenty-one persons of widely diverging tastes, 
temperaments and occupations. Four were profes- 
sional musicians, several amateurs, and the rest un- 
able to sing or play. To these was explained that 
some sort of an idea must be given of what certain 
compositions suggested. Mr. Becker played the 
piano, Miss Dora Becker the violin. I will let Mrs. 
Becker tell the story her way. It is interesting: 

“The first was Templeton Strong’s ‘In the 
Forest,’ for piano, which has an accompanying 
legend from Bryant, and which Mr. Becker chose 
because it represented to him ‘elemental awe and 
wonder.’ This is what the audience wrote: 

“1. That some great thing was about to come to 
pass, and that nothing could prevent it. 
“2. A mighty bell tolling out solemn, yet thrill- 
ing, thoughts. Solemnity, awe. A quiet country 
scene, with the church bell lifting one’s thoughts 
above. 

“3. A struggle against fate; hope, defiance, hope, 
hopelessness, resignation. 
Suggests the longing one 


“4. Sorrow, longing. 
The state of one who longs 


has for something lost. 
to see someone separated from him by death. 

“5s. Extreme sorrow. The loss of something 
very dear, and a feeling overcomes one of such 
loneliness. 

“6. Mourning over a dear, dead friend. 

‘7. A prayer of one who has lost what was dear- 
est on earth to him. His heart struggles against 
doubtfulness. In utter despair and sadness his soul 
resigns itself to fate. 

“8. Sad, funereal. 
Funeral of some greatly beloved person. 


Resignation to the inevitable. 
Under- 
current of sorrow. 

“9. Uncertainty. Agitation. 
The sensations of age. 
and 


Phases of hope. 
Resignation. 

“to. A disturbed, 
protest, afterward held in resigned control. 


persistent reminiscent 
“11. Utter despair. 

“12. An indefinite longing. A yearning, plead- 
ing desire. 

“13. Infinite sadness. One in loneliness, meditat- 
ing. A great cry of longing followed by resigna- 
tion. 

“Others not writing. 

“Of this it is necessary only to say that the idea 
of fate, the inevitable, the elemental, runs through 
all the notes. This is a fair sample of the other 
numbers. 

“In the second, Jensen’s ‘Im Wirthshaus,’ the 
opinions were so nearly unanimous that it is un- 
necessary to say more than that everyone caught 
the idea of gayety, most of dancing, always speci- 
fied as rustic dancing, and almost all mentioned 
boisterousness in some way. 

“Bruno Oscar Klein's ‘Pensée Poetique’ aroused 
some differences. Almost all, however, noticed an 
element of indecision and uncertainty and an under- 
current of tenderness. This answers very well to 
the number’s motto, ‘I wad do; what would I not 
do, Ah, for the sake of somebody?’ 

“The results from MacDowell’s ‘Eagle’ were 
especially interesting, because it is so generally 
acknowledged as the true musical equivalent of 
rennyson’s poem that we wanted to find out how 


much it would suggest pictorially, without poem or 
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title. As we thought, the notes showed that it pro- 
duced little pictorial effect, but a strong impression 
of force, keenness, determination. No. 8 said, 
‘Wild, rugged, running water; crash of elements.’ 
No. 10, ‘Concentration; movement of wings.’ No. 
12, ‘Strong and broad—a swoop and fall—descent,’ 
and No. 15, ‘Force, something hard (in substance), 
cold and rugged.’ 

“The results from Karganoff’s ‘Adieu’ and a 
Cuban dance by Ignacio Cervantes call for no 
special comment. The impressions of Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto, third movement, were 
simply different wordings of the same idea—ex- 
uberance of joy, delight, ecstasy, recklessness, ex- 
hilaration; several mentioned the brief introduction 
as one deep sadness followed by the sudden realiza- 
tion of one’s dreams, another as longing followed 
by determination. No one found the idea of ‘anger 
over a trivial cause’ in Beethoven’s ‘Wuth iiber 
einen Verlorenen Groschen,’ except perhaps one 
who said, ‘Small, rather impertinent.’ The others 
mainly considered it as fun; teasing and frolicking 
play. 

“Space forbids more than a mention of the names 
of the other numbers: The Andante from Raff's 
Piano Concerto, op. 185 (two pianos, with Mrs. 
Frederic Bennitt, a pupil of Mr. Becker, who took 
the second piano); Intermezzo from Schumann’s 
‘Faschingsschwank,’ Bargiel’s ‘Ohne Rast, ohne 
Ruh’; a Chopin prelude, No. 20; Lullaby, ar- 
ranged for violin from a piano number by 
Iljinsky; Heller’s ‘After Refreshing Rest,’ and 
Chopin’s Polonaise, op. 53. 

“In the case of compositions with program titles, 
like “The Eagle,” those who had heard them before 
did not write, for obvious reasons. In every case, 
those who recognized a number mentioned that they 
had. Mr. Becker and I are absolutely sure that 
eveyone was honest in his or her opinions, and that 
there was no conference until after the note books 
were collected. 

“Mr. Becker does not claim this has settled any- 
thing, but he thinks the test has given a reason for 
going on, and he is going on something, as Darwin 
did with earthworms, at least in the same spirit 
of inductive, not deductive, reasoning. This is the 
first of a series of tests whose results may or may 
not result in something practical.” 

oe 

Now here is the gauntlet pitched in the faces of 
those who deny that music may express anything 
lefinite. I fancy E. A. MacDowell will be in- 
terested in these experiments. His “Eagle” has al- 
ways told me a story, and a very dramatic one. 








Earl Gulick’s Medal. 

Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, and pupil of Francis 
Fischer Powers, sang a solo Sunday morning at 11 o’clock 
and another at 4 P. M. at the Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
Fifth avenue and Forty-sixth street. He will continue 
singing at both of these services until after Easter. Since 
his début, a month ago, the little lad has been in constant 
demand for engagements. One of the occasions which he 
enjoyed intensely, and an occasion when the enjoyment 
was reciprocal, was at the recent soldiers’ and sailors’ bene- 
fit at the Waldorf-Astoria. At this social function he was 
presented with a magnificent gold medal, while he had 
the pleasure of shaking hands with Generals Miles and 
Wheeler, Commander Philip, Seth Low and a number of 
other distinguished guests. 


Boston Music Notes. 
Boston, April 1, 1899. 


ISS CAROLYN BOYAN sang recently at Miss 

Parsons’, Boston street, songs by Bach, Schubert, 

Mrs. Beach, Mr. Foote and others. In April she is to sing 

at Mrs. Mixter’s, and also in Providence at a concert. In 

May Miss Boyan returns to San Francisco to resume her 
choir positions and teaching. 

H. S. Wilder’s studio was crowded to overflowing 
last Friday evening when Miss Ethel Gilmore played a 
program which ranged from Bach to Grieg. Miss Gilmore 
was assisted by A. M. Curry, violinist; Miss Grace Bul- 
lock, ’cellist, and Mr. Wilder, who played the Rubinstein 
Trio in B flat, op. 52. Miss Gilmore’s improvement, both 
musically and technically, under Mr. Wilder's instruction 
during the past year, is most marked, and is another proof 
of the splendid work being done by that teacher. 

Miss Annie C. Muirhead gave the last of her series of 
music talks on Monday last, Schubert being the composer 
selected. Melville Horner contributed five Schubert songs. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke will sing “The Hymn of 
Praise’—for the second time this winter—in Worcester, 
April 18. Paul Dufault, of New York, will be the tenor. 

William Dietrich Strong gave a recital at Faelten Hall 
on the evening of March 30. The program was capitally 
arranged and much enjoyed by the large audience present 
In the Saint-Saéns Concerto, C minor, op. 22, Mr. Strong 
was accompanied by Car] Faelten. 

C. A. Ridgway, a young man whose piano playing has 
excited the interest of all musical people who recognize 
the forward strides he has made in his profession, and have 
accorded him well deserved praise, has been having a busy 
season. Besides giving several recitals, he has played at 
a number of private musicals. Last Wednesday he played 
several selections at a musical given at the Arlington, on 
Arlington street. He has recently had a very flattering 
offer to tour the country next season with a well-known 
concert company. Mr. Ridgway is receiving the benefit of 
thorough instruction from H. S. Wilder, of the Virgil 
Clavier School. 

A musical and literary entertainment 
Association Hall, on Thursday evening, by the People’s 
singing class, for the benefit of the orchestra fund. Those 
taking part were Mrs. E. Humphrey Allen, Mrs. Willianna 
Folsom, Charles F. Webber, Mrs. Emily Grant-Wilkin- 
son, A. Van Raalte, Miss Anna M. Blythe and Miss Bertha 
J. Boynton. 

At Haverhill the Citizens’ concert in City Hall was par- 
ticipated in by Mrs. Sharrock, Miss V. Johnson, of Boston, 
Miss Harriet W. Willey, Mrs. J. F. Batchelder and Miss 
Lizzie Little. These concerts are under the direction of 
James W. Hill. 

Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, 
House, Carlisle, Pa., last week. 
one of the soloists at the Harrisburg (Pa.) Music Festival, 
April 18. 

A mandolin, guitar and banjo concert will be given by 
Miss Cooley’s pupils at the Daudelin School of Music, 
7 Park square, Boston, Monday evening, April 3, at 8 


was given at 


played at the Opera 


Mr. Rogers will also be 


o’clock. 

Miss Peabody, a pupil of William A 
past four years, has been engaged as soprano at the Beth- 
any Church, Worcester, Mass. Frederick R. H. Stetson, 
a pupil of Ivan Morawski, has been engaged as bass. The 
director will be Oliver Arnold, Jr., of 


Howland for the 


organist and 
Leicester. 

Weldon Hunt will give a song recital in Summit, N. J., 
early in April, at the music rooms of Mrs. Hicks. 

Miss Harriet Shaw was one of the assisting artists at the 
Thursday morning musical in Chipman Hall. 

A. K. Virgil is at the Virgil Clavier School, 355 Boyl- 
ston street, on Thursday and Fridays. H. S. Wilder is the 
director of this school and A. D. Jewett assistant. 

At a special meeting of the stockholders of the new 
Music Hall it was voted to build the new Music Hall sub- 
stantially in accordance with the plans made by the archi- 
tects, McKim, Mead & White. 

Miss Aagot Lunde will give a song recital at Associa 
tion Hall, Tuesday evening, April 11. The program will 
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be entirely different from the one given by her earlier in 
the season. Tickets may be had at the hall next Monday 

Miss S. Marcia Craft will be the soprano soloist at the 
fourth annual music festival of the St. Johnsbury (Vt.) 
Choral Union, May 15 to 19. The music will include 
“Hymn of Praise” (‘“‘Lobegesang’”) by Mendelssohn, pre- 
sented for the first time in Vermont; “Flight into Egypt,” 
(from “Childhood of Christ’), by Berlioz; “Feast of 
Adonis,” by Jensen; glees and part songs. The special 
feature of the festival will be the opera “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,” by Donizetti, for the first time in America given 
in concert form. Another interesting feature will be sing- 
ing by 300 children from the public schools, Thursday 
afternoon, May 18, under the direction of Professor Pick- 
ells, organist of St. Andrew's Church, St. Johnsbury. C. 
H. Horton is secretary of the Choral Union. 

Boston Cuorrs. 

There will be no changes in the Arlington Street Church 
choir. Soprano, Mrs. Walker; contralto, Miss Edmands; 
tenor, James Ricketson; bass, S. A. Sargent. The organist 
is L. S. Thompson. 

No changes in the Central Congregational choir. Caro- 
line Gardner Clarke is the soprano here, Katherine Ricker 
contralto, H. A. Thayer tenor, and Arthur Wellington bass 
The organist is George Burdett. 

For the coming year the Trinity choir is to be as it was 
the past year: Soprano, Mrs. Follett; contralto, Miss 
Palmer; tenor, Frederick Smith; bass, Arthur Beresford, 
and organist, Horatio Parker. 

The Old South choir remains unchanged. Mrs. Tippett 
soprano, Mrs. H. E. Sawyer contralto, D. M. Babcock bass, 
George Want tenor, and Samuel Carr, organist. 

At the Mt. Vernon Church there is a change. The tenor, 
Mr. Houghton, succeeds Mr. Waterhouse, who goes to 
Emmanuel, where Mr. Houghton has been. The other 
members of the choir are Miss Rose Stewart, soprano; Miss 
Havden, contralto; Mr. Flint, bass, and A. M. Raymond 
at the organ. 

Miss Dietrich, soprano; Miss Anna Miller Wood, con- 
tralilo; W. H. Dunham, tenor, and Clarence Hay, bass, will 
continue to sing at the First Church. Arthur Foote is the 
organist. 

Those who sing at the First Baptist Church on Common- 
wealth avenue are Miss Helen Wright, soprano; Mrs. F. H. 
Reed, contralto; Mr. Green, tenor, and L. Buffum, bass 
The organist is Norman McCloud. 

At the Second Church there is a change. The bass, W. B 
Phillips, succeeds Robert Whitten. The other members of 
the choir are as they were: Mrs. A. G. Titus, soprano; Mrs. 
Louise Brooks, contralto, and Bruce Hobbs, tenor. Organ- 
ist, Hiram G. Tucker. 

There are no rumors of any changes in King’s Chapel 
choir. Mrs. Alice Rice, soprano; Miss Lena Little, con- 
tralto; Max Heinrich, basso; Will Winch, tenor, and B. 
J. Lang, the organist. 

In the Park Street Church there is a change in organists. 
Mr. Wilder succeeds Julius Rising. Mrs. C. P. Thelen, so- 
prano; Miss Griggs, contralto; Mr. Dean, tenor, and Mr 
Studley, bass. 

At the Union Church on Columbus avenue Mrs. Baker, 
soprano, succeeds Miss Bradford; Mrs. Carter is contralto, 
Mr. Faunce tenor, and the position as bass has not yet been 
filled. Mrs. Jordan is at the organ. 

George Chadwick is organist at the Columbus Avenue 
Second Universalist Church. Miss Jennie Corea is the so- 
prano, Miss Jeanette Spencer the contralto, E. Johnson the 
tenor, and U. S. Kerr the bass. 

At St. Paul’s the organist is Warren Locke and the tenor 
soloist W. P. Gerrish. Henry Donlan, the boy soprano, 
sings here. 

At Tremont Temple there is a chorus. Mrs. Allen is 
soprano and Mrs. Katherine Austin contralto 

Warren Avenue Baptist Church discontinued the quar- 
tet. Miss Marks continues as organist. 

Miss Poole, contralto, is going to the First Congrega- 
tional Church, in Brockton. 

The choir of the Immaculate Conception is to be as it 
was, George Whiting organist. The choir members are 
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Miss Westervelt, soprano; Mrs. McMun, contralto; James 
Herrick, tenor, and L. F. Brine, bass. 

There are changes at the Walnut Avenue Church. Mrs 
Waterhouse, of Meeting House Hill Church, will be so 
prano, Mr. Sircum bass, Miss Waitman contralto, and 
Mrs. Walton Crocker organist 

At the Harvard St. Baptist Church, Brookline, the posi 
tion of soprano has not been filled. Miss Ruby Cutter, 
who has been singing here, has been engaged at the Old 
South, in Worcester. Dr. George Rice, bass, has also re- 
signed. Mrs. Russell Hunt, contralto, and Lester Bartlett, 
tenor, are still in the choir. 

There are many changes at the Meeting House Hill 
Church. The new soprano is Miss Effie Palmer, who has 
been singing in Cambridge at the North Avenue Congre- 
gational Church. Miss Day, contralto, comes from the 
Union Church, Worcester. 

Miss Marcia Craft remains at the Christian Science 
Church. 

At the Unitarian Church, Jamaica Plain, Clarence 
Ashendon is the new bass, Mrs. Lester Bartlett soprano, 
Miss Edith Monroe contralto, J. D. Shepard tenor. The 
organist is F. O. Nash. 

Everett Truette is organist at the Eliot Church, Newton 
The soprano is Mrs. Francis Wood; contralto, Miss Adah 
Hussey; tenor, George Parker, and bass, Percy Hunt 

There is a change at the Harvard Church, Brookline 
Miss Clark, contralto, succeeds Miss Decker; Mrs. Etta 
Bradbury is soprano, Ray Finel tenor, and Fred Martin 
bass. Organist, Mr. McDougall. 

Homer Norris is organist at the Ruggles Street Church, 
where there is a male quartet. Herbert Johnson, tenor; 
William Meek, second tenor; George Remele, first bass; 
Dr. G. R. Clark, second bass 

Miss Pool, who has been singing at the Universalist 
Church, Roxbury, is going to the First Church, Brockton 


National Conservatory Concert. 


a last pupils’ concert of the season took place at the 
National Conservatory last Monday afternoon. This 
was the program: 
Piano solos 
RADARS ox oiweecscdee Grieg 
Scherzo from G minor Sonata Séned Schumann 
Miss Carlotta Kaeth 
Piano solo, Sonata, D major Beethoven 
(First movement.) 
Miss Jessie Blake 
Piano solo, Rondo.. oe Chopit 
Miss Nettie Snell 
Violin solo, Sonata, D major Hande 
Miss Josephine En 


Piano Concerto, G minor Mendelssohn 
(Second and third movements.) 
Miss May Rapaport 
Moise 


Concerto for contrabass ‘ 
Louis Boehse 
Piano solo, Novelette ‘ ‘ Schumanr 
Paul C. Bolin 
Piano solo, Impromptu. Schubert 
Master Jacob Greenberg 
The playing was far above the average of such affairs 
Misses Kaeth, Blake and Snell are pupils of Mr. Gorta 
towski, Miss Emerson a pupil of Lichtenberg, Miss Rapa 
port a pupil of Miss Margulies, Master Greenberg of Miss 
Margulies, and Louis Boehse a pupil of Manoly At the 
orchestral concert next Tuesday evening, at Madison Square 
Garden Hall, Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio will sing 
The program is an interesting one 


Superintendent Hoerrner. 


All requirements having been complied with, W. H 
Hoerrner has been chosen by the Board of Education as 
successor to H. E. Cogswell to be director of music in 
the public schools. There is no one to dispute the state 
ment that an appointment giving better satisfaction gen 
erally could not have been made. That he will have the 
hearty co-operation of his teachers has been already dem 
onstrated in their expressions of approval at the appoint- 
ment, and his visits to the schools already have resulted 


in winning the friendship of many of his pupils to be 


WRITE YOUR OWN MUSIC— 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. Ss 


Communicated. 
BIAsca, (SVIZZERA), Fes. 9TH, 1800 
lo whom it may concern 
HE undersigned ANNA ORLANDI ALBERTI, wh 
sailed from New York on March 14th, 1808, by order 
of her husband Achille Alberti, baryton of the Scalchi Con 
cert Tour, to arrange certain matters in Switzerland, knows 
by good information, that this Achille Alberti has the inter 
tention of marrying an other woman in Chicago, Ill 
Not intending at all, to give Alberti the right to do so 
having, as can be proved, wife and children at present, | 
hereby appose firmly to such an act 


As much as for humanity sake as for the criminal act 


which Alberti would commit by becoming a bigamist, I 
hereby inform the American authority of the above men 
tioned facts 

Trusting to get help and protection of the honest Ameri 
can people and thanking you in advance for the same, I am 

Most respectfully yours 
ANNA ORLANDI ALBERTI 
Heart broken wife of ACHILLE ALBERTI 


“Czar and Zimmerman.” 


NDER the auspices of the Beethoven Mannerchor, one 


of the German singing societies of this city, Lort 
zing’s popular opera, “Czar and Zimmerman,” was given 
to a crowded house at the Academy of Music on Saturday 
night 
The male and female choruses of this society had been 


practicing diligently, and produced effective work, supple 
mented by the assistance of soloists that were competent to 
do justice to the performance 

Ernst George, Mr. Heinrich Meyn, Mr. Gelleng. and 


Messrs. Mangus and Flugrath sang the male roles, and 
Madame Meysenheim and Miss George sang the female 
parts 

The performance had the advantage of a conductor of 
rare ability for operatic work, for Gustav Hinrichs 
although limited to a few rehearsals, succeeded in 


giving a thorough reading to Lortzing’s composition. Mr 
Hinrichs is a conductor of large experience, and asa matter 
of course the detail was completely under his control, while 
his interpretation of the music gave evidence of a broad 


and comprehensive reading of the score 


Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. 


London music teachers are much impressed by Miss 
Evelyn Ashton Fletcher’s method of presenting and teach 
ing the rudiments of mus c. Her demonstrations have been 


to large and enthusiastic audiences. The Incorporated As 
sociation of Musicians was especially favorable to her ideas 
Miss Fletcher will extend her tour upon the Continent, re 
turning to home engagements about the middle of May 
Felia Litvinne. 
The Nice Litteraire, in its review of a matinee given at 


the Hotel Beau Site, writes 


Then the beautiful stanza f Sapho were sung, declaimed, wept 

the ir t srable Litvinmne The singer never appeared to us in 
greater P f the wealt! f nuance which her perfect and 

rm ¢ esses The idience thrilling with emotion and 
1dmiration, could not restrain its enthusiastic applause. The even 
ng was a great succe for Madame Litvinne, whose approaching 
departure is so much regretted 


The same paper devotes a lengthy feuilleton to the per 
formance of “Tristan and Isolde,” and remarks that the 
incarnation of Isolde by Madame Litvinne places her 
among the greatest Wagnerian singers and actors 

Her previous roles demanded only voice, method and 
conscience. She has now added to these eminent qualities 
How we feel that she loves this character of Isolde, whose 
most secret details she has studied! For most laborious 
study it is not enough to follow the counsels of those who 
possess the tradition; it needs an inconceivable expenditure 
of personal labor. She has realized the supreme desidera 
tum, to cease to be herself and to give to the audience the 
impression that she is Isolde. This is not professional 


work, but that of genius 


AN ENJOYABLE PASTIME. 
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CINCINNATI, April 1, 1899. 


ARIE MILDRED MARSH, pianist, made her Cin- 
M cinnati professional début in the Odeon on Tuesday 
evening, March 28. Owing to the cold, beastly weather, 
there was a meagre attendance, but the audience, such as 
it was, was appreciative. 

Miss Marsh made a good impression, although she was 
evidently laboring under some nervous excitement. She 
showed in her playing maturity, and the possibilities of 
greater things than appeared on the surface. The technical 
side of her playing showed unmistakably the impact and 
molding of her first teacher, George Magrath. The pro- 
gram, in which she was assisted by the Chevalier Pier A. 
Tirindelli, violinist, was as follows: 

Howard Brockway 


Sonata, violin and piano.... 
3eethoven 


Sonata, OG. Ws FF mall. ccccccvcovccccvcccccesccccssecsessosecs 
Allegro Assai. Andante Con Moto. Allegro ma non Troppo. 
Ieprompta, Op. 1628, NO. 3..0.ccccesccccess Schubert 
TRESS THEUEGE, BS Bi De ccccccccccovevscs .....Chopin 
Melodie . Schytte 
GOIN hs ini c di iv0 tc ssp ttlies ccc cetdees bitedncndbeiensteemannes Pirani 
Vee SRD vccncdverdecpcskess ri capkesvessccsctgssandes —_— 
The Chevalier Pier A. Tirindelli. 

POR vodevidccdvees bit Guceseasheaweedewkah one Brassin 
(Scene from Walkiire, by Richard Wagner.) 

Moszkowski 


Valse 

Miss Marsh played the Beethoven Sonata with good 
form and rhythmic clearness. There was a considerable 
degree of brilliancy in her playing of the ‘“Feuerzauber,” 
Wagner-Brassin. Miss Marsh’s playing appeals more to 
the intellectual and technical than the emotional side. One 
cannot help but feel that she has reserve power, and that 
under favorable circumstances her unwonted talent will as- 
sert itself to prominence in the world of musical art. Her 
ensemble playing in the Brockway Sonata was distinctly 
of the best. It has the true sense of musical values. 

Mr. Tirindelli’s playing was such as to stamp him an art- 
ist of decided individuality. The true musician stands re- 
vealed in all his work. One cannot but reach the conclu- 
sion that in him the breadth of intellect is well tempered 
by the warmth of the hearth. In the Brockway Sonata his 
playing was intensely musical. His tone has both strength 
and beauty—well rounded and finished. He is a master of 
detail, and yet he never loses sight of the principal idea, 
and invests his interpretation with the character of uni- 

His solos were played with in- 

Especially was this the case with 
own—an elegy, which he calls 


formity and consistency. 
tellectual grasp and fire. 
a composition of his 


“History.” 


Miss Nora Schoemer, a pupil of Mr. Tirindelli, gave re- 
cently at the Conservatory of Music a violin recital, in 
which she had the assistance of Miss Ada Ruhl, soprano, 
and Miss Hortense Holzman, reader. She appeared in the 
following program: 


Concerto in E minor....... san odenve Kategeecebos vente on beeen 
(Two movements.) 
Songs 
Be Fe Gi ass ncn scctvopcstaccatebnecssicntwabast Franz 
When the Springtide O’er the Hill Is Seen..............000+ Franz 
ae ag a OD ERs cc daces vadesndednweccsdsénaces Shakespeare 
ceeeseees Wilhelmj 


Guitarre 
Song, Mignon 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
Miss Schoemer has been making rapid progress under 
Mr. Tirindelli’s training. Her playing is becoming more 
matured. In technical resources it has gained materially 
and the poetic side is being brought out. The two move- 
ments from the Mendelssohn Concerto were cleverly given 
—the playing being clean and incisive. 
Miss Schoemer contemplates a concert career, and Mr. 
Tirindelli is preparing her for it. 
* * ~ 





A violin recital of unusual interest was given at the 
Odeon, Wednesday evening, March 29, by the pupils of José 
Marien, of the College of Music, assisted by the voice pu- 
pils of Luis Mattioli. The program was presented as fol- 


lows: 

Sannin De GB WR oii iicas dec vd ocke bint he dikctetisdvcstesdeoet Tartini 
Mrs. Gisella L. Weber. 

Concerto in G mimor, OP. 26.....ccccccseccccccccccccccvcsccesocs Bruch 

George Smith. 
Aria, Here Must the Smugglers Dwell, from Carmen........... Bizet 
Miss Gertrude Ione Zimmer. 

Romantic Concerto in A minor, Op. 35....-+0-eeeececeeeeeecee Godard 
Mrs. Gisella L. Weber. 

Aria, Ah mio Fernando, from La Favorita................. Donizetti 

Miss Agnes Cain. 
Reudite: COMI 6c iadedces ccd cc dbceddecesedasscsacvedsdesice Paganini 


George Smith. 

Mrs. Weber’s playing showed much improvement by way 
of maturity and finish. She is rounding herself out mu- 
sically. 

But the first appearance of George Smith, a young stu- 
dent from Louisville, Ky., is noteworthy. He played the 
difficult Bruch Concerto like a thorough musician His 
playing was remarkably clean and musically constructed. 
He has both technical faculty and a great deal of tempera- 
ment. There is for him a decided future, even though in so 
difficult a work he showed some crudities and faulty intona 
Less within his present technical grasp was the pyro 
Such a number can only be 


tion. 
technical Paganini Etudes. 
mastered by a virtuoso. 

Miss Zimmer has a mezzo voice of decided promise—cul- 
tivated both in the lines of dramatic and coloratur expres 
sion. 

Miss Cain is developing into a voice that is capable of 
dramatic effect. 

Mrs. Jenny Busk-Dodge’s pupils gave a vocal recital on 
Monday evening, March 27, at Smith & Nixon’s Hall, re- 
flecting much credit on their training in the following pro- 
gram: 


Violin Quartet ....... shivssvveseebtitetsemarestewlis ... Papini 
Miss Abraham, Messrs. Abramowitz, Dotzengale and Bloom 
Cupid and I, from The Serenader..............0-cececeeeeees Herbert 


eee ewereresesersesees De Koven 


Winter Lullaby.......... 


sobdessdsonawdbestacabeuseanedhaneenness .. Schubert 


Song 

Scene et Aria from Der Freischiitz.... ...Weber 
Miss Therese Abraham. 

pp ne a ee ; 
Miss Maud Strayer. 


.. Bevignani 


Charmant Oiseau, with flute obligato.................... ? . David 
Miss Therese Abraham and Mr. Hahn 
PR CU TE Cis wi es Sataded ceténkerscteccaseses ..Pensuti 
Miss Fannie Marcus. 
RIOD hai sdescrcc dh shdis bec stinddtetueidecectieesickebeineesd Levey 
Miss Clara Cahn. 
EE lis Hein ecoccsi nia coeeaabelnts tones antsphdnth Schumann 
PTET, ssescacendcnaithspsvubaanwonssagoen Schubert 
SNE Si cbUeh se cccdeseduastrens Csgutedbettinbetedstcesisbeie Boccherini 


Miss Abraham, Messrs. Abramowitz, Dotzengale and Bloom. 


J. A. Homan 


Louisville Festival. 

Sembrich and Jacoby will sing at the May Festival at 
Louisville, says the Courier-Journal of that city, and the 
paper adds: 

Another pleasing bit of information will be the news that 
Miss Zudie Harris has been engaged as a piano soloist. 

Miss Harris will leave for a three years’ stay in Berlin 
shortly after the May Festival in this city. 


Music in St. Louis. 
St. Lovrs, Mo., March 31, 1899. 

HE eighth concert of the season by the Union Musical 

Club was given on Saturday afternoon, March 18, at 

the Church of the Messiah. The program was given by 

the choral department of the club, assisted by the Dom- 

inant Ninth Chorus of Alton, under the direction of Mrs 

Charles B. Rohland. The soloists were Mrs. Rita Lorton 

Schmidt, soprano; Miss Adelaide Kalkmann, 

Miss Jessie Ringen, mezzo soprano; Mrs. Ewell Buckner, 

alto, and Mrs. W. A. Bonsack, alto. The accompanists 

were Mrs. Robert Atkinson at the piano and W. D. Arm- 
strong at the organ. 

The. program opened with an organ recital by Miss 
Carolyn A. Allen, in which she played artistically numbers 
by Bach, Dubois and Haydn. Following this the quartet 
for four ladies’ voices, “Laudi Alla Vergine,” from Verdi's 
new work, was sung by Miss Kalkmann, Miss Ringen 
Mrs. Buckner and Mrs. Bonsack. The third number was 
the solo and chorus, “Souvenez Vous, Vierge Marie,” by 
Massenet, sung by Miss Ringen and chorus. This, 
although both solo and chorus were well given, was prob 
ably the least interesting number of the program, judged 
upon its intrinsic merit as a composition 

The fourth number was the “Angelus,” 
by Chaminade, sung by Mrs. Schmidt and Miss Ringen 
The applause which followed called for an encore, and 
they gave a duet from Pergolesi’s ‘““Stabat Mater,” which 
was recently given in Alton. The last number on the 


program was the “Messe des Orpheonistes,’ 


soprano; 


a charming duet 


* Gounod, for 
and was arranged for ladies’ voices for this 
It was sung with energy and 


male voices, 
occasion by Mrs. Rohland 
spirit and with an evident intention to make up as much 
as possible for the lack of volume which would have pre- 
vailed if it had been sung by a male chorus, as was orig- 
inally intended by the composer 

*“* * 


The ninth concert of the Union Musical Club occurred 


on March 25, and the program consisted of “spring songs,” 


vocal and instrumental. The concert opened with two 
trios for ladies’ voices, one by Bargiel and one by Schu 
mann, sung by Mrs. George Carrie, Mrs. Paul Tupper 


most interesting num- 


One of the 
It consisted of a group of 


and Mrs 
bers on the program followed 
piano pieces by Grieg and Mason, played by Miss Mary 
and grace 


Halsey Ives. 


yf toucl 


double 


Pearson with an intelligence, delicacy « 
fulness of phrasing that secured for her a recall 
The young pianist possesses remarkable talent, and when 
she has added a reasonable number to her present sixteen 
years, much may be expected of her 

Miss Jessie Ringen contributed a 
the most interesting of which was the “O 
Spring,” by Leo Stern. Miss Mabel Ross played three 
spring songs by Kjerulf, Liebling and Mendelsohn, all of 
which were charmingly rendered and showed natural talent 
and careful training. Miss Ross is a pupil of Alfred G 
Robyn. The concert closed with three choruses for ladies’ 
voices, sung accurately and with expression by the choral 
The success of the last number was in a great 
Robert Atkinson, who pre 


group of five songs 


For a Day in 


department. 
measure due to efforts of Mrs 
sided at the piano 

The sixth annual concert of the St 
chestra, under the direction of A. I. Epstein, was given at 
Union Club on Wednesday evening, March 22. The or 
chestra was assisted by Miss Lulu Kunkel, violinist; W. H 
Jones, tenor, and F. E. Craig, clarinetist. The orchestra 
consists of about fifty talented amateur performers, who 
even if they do not play with the finish of the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, are nevertheless increasing their knowl 
edge of music by the study of great orchestral works, and 


Louis Amateur Or 


becoming more able to appreciate excellence in others un 
less their little knowledge should make them hypercritical 
and dispose them to so intently search for flaws that they 
This is an unfortunate amateur char 
Mr. Epstein 


miss the good things. 
acteristic which they will do well to avoid 
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KATHRIN HILKE, 


SOPRANO. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR 


CARL E. DUFFT, 


BASSO. 


MARY LOUISE CLARY, 


CONTRALTO. 


LILIAN CARLLSMITH, 


CONTRALTO. 


EMINGTON SQUIRE, 


SHANNAH CUMMING, 


SOPRANO, 


E. C. TOWNE, 


TENOR. 


HEINRICH MEYN, 


BARITONE. 


SOLE MANAGER, 125 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


New York Ladies’ Trio 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


BARITONE 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, Vio.in. 
FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, ’CzE to. 
CELIA SCHILLER, Piano. 
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CHARLES RICE, 


TENOR. 
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BASSO. 
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conducted with a keen apreciation of the needs of his play- 
ers and rendered them great assistance in wending their 
way successfully through several intricate compositions 
He possesses much force and enthusiasm, and gave evi 
dence of a thorough acquaintance with his scores 


* a + 


The tenth and last concert for the present season by the 
Choral Symphony Society took place Thursday evening, 
March 23. The program opened with a series of eighteen 
“Love Waltzes’ by Brahms for chorus and piano accom 
paniment. They proved be about as interesting as the 
multiplication table, and different from that insurmountable 
obstacle to youthful happiness in that they are utterly use- 
less. What Brahms had been eating to so turn him against 
his fellow creatures as to impel him to write that series of 
polar bear dances does not appear upon the title page. The 
work of the chorus was entirely in keeping with the char-- 
acter-of the music 

The orchestra played “La Rhapsodie,”” by Dvorak, and 
selections from the suite “Casse Noisette,” by Tschaikow 
sky, two compositions that contrast delightfully in style and 
display a variety and amount of tone color seldom met with 
even in these days when composers paint with a scrubbing 
brush and trowel. It may have been because the orchestra 
felt that scheol was about out, or they may have felt more 
han usual en rapport with the music they were playing; at 
any rate they played with a zest and abandon that en- 
thused the audience to the highest pitch and occasioned 
many a regret that there will be no more symphony con 
certs until next year. Mr. Ernst entered heartily into the 
spirit of the music and quite outdid himself 

By the time this letter is in the hands of the readers of 
THe Musicat Courier Mr. Ernst will be on his way to 
Germany, where he will spend the summer. There seems 
to be much uncertainty regarding his return to this city, al 
though a contract has been entered into for his services 
for the next three years. Mr. Ernst is a remarkably suc 
cessful conductor of the modern romantic school of orches 
tral compositions, and he is a fine billiard player. Outside 
of these he leaves much to be desired 

Mr. Ernst has been a tower of strength as a conductor 
in bringing order out of confusion and enthusing his men 
to interpret music upon a plane of art higher tnan which 
they ever attained before. Oftentimes he has carried them 
successfully through difficult compositions that had been in 
sufficiently rehearsed, and by his own personal magnetism 
“snatched victory out of the jaws of defeat.” This ex 
traordinary ability is his chief favorable characteristic, and 
has been and will be for some time to come invaluable to 
the success of the Choral Symphony Society. In view of 
this fact it is sincerely hoped by the best informed of the 
St. Louis musical public that he will return to his post 
next autumn, profit by the experiences of the past and press 
forward to new achievements in the domain of art to which 
he has so unrestrainedly devoted his life 

The soloist for this concert was Miss Jessie Ringen, who 
has long held a warm place in the hearts of the St. Louis 
public. Her only contribution to the program was a group 


of songs. The aria which she was to have sung was omitted 
to make room for the late lamented Brahms’ “Love 
Waltzes,” and when one remembers this fact the supposi 
tious beauty of the “Love Waltzes” is not enhanced. Miss 
Ringen’s singing of the group of songs, which were 
‘Anathema,” by A. von Fielitz; “Prayer, Love, Song,” by 
Gregh; “Le Chevalier Jean,” by V. Joncieres, and “Es 
Blinkt der Thau,” by Rubinstein, was in the main artistic 
and equal to their various demands. She was not espe 
cially successful in the first, lacking somewhat in dramatic 
power, but for the last she obtained a storm of applause 


and was compelled to sing an encore 
Mitton B. GrirFitH 


Sauer. 
Emil Sauer plays this week at the following cities: Pitts 
burg, Albany, Ottawa, Kingston and Belleville. Reports 
from these places indicate he will have very large audi 


ences, as usual. 


JENNY 
OSBORN, 


; 
Soprano. 
“ | 
On Tour to Pacific Coast. 
et 
- 3 


Artists under sole 
Available only during M 


Mary Wood Chase, 


Pianiste, 
Presenting ber most Diano Lecture Recitals. 


Edyth E. Evans, 


Contralto. 


Mrs. Johanna Hess-Burr, 


direction FRANK S, 


Marchesi’s American Triumphs. 


CCASIONALLY, but seldom in the history of music 
in America, an artist will come here unheralded, 
and, modestly, will fly through the country like a meteor, 
dazzling those who hear him or her, to such an extent that 
the occurrence will never be forgotten Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi is one of these artists. Those who have heard 
her will never forget the hypnotic charm of her art and 
personality. 
Although her path has been occasionally roughened by 
those whose intelligence and personalities precluded the 
possibility of their understanding the great art which is 
hers, by those who fear that she will encroach upon the 
pedagogic domain, by those antagonistic to her mother, 
by those singers who dread to be contrasted with her, she 
has serenely sailed over all obstacles, and with queenly 
dignity accepted the ovations which have greeted her in 
every city where she has appeared. The enthusiastic but 
select audiences which have heard her in Washington 
3oston, Baltimore, Detroit, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Paul, 
New York, &c., all set the emphatic seal of approval upon 
her rare gift. There is no need now to enter into details 
about her voice, temperament, appearance, &c., for all this 
has been treated at length Tre Musica Courier but 
recently. It is with genuine regret that the departure 
of Madame Marchesi is viewed, for a conservative 
estimate of the value of her appearances here American 
musical taste and appreciation, would sound to those who 
have not come in contact with her art most extravagant 
She has sung over fifty songs, all of greatest dignity and 
difficulty, many of which were almost unknown to the 
average musicians, many more being resurrected from 
the shades of classical oblivion 
She has presented us with gems from all times and coun 
tries and presented them as she only can. Madame Mar- 
chesi sings with Gericke on the 6th, and will sail on the 
8th. She is one of the few, the very few artists to whom 
the American public holds out the hand of welcome, for 
she has not come here to see to what an extent she could 
drain gold from us, but to introduce a great art to a young 
nation, and she has so far succeeded that her work will 
bear perpetual fruit. She sacrificed much to come to 
America and she leaves a wealth of new and invaluable 
traditions with us. America is always open to this kind of 
a gentle, big-souled artist, and we look forward to her 
speedy return 
From a tremendous quantity cf press notices, most of 
which were couched in very extravagant language, the fol 
lowing excerp’s were made, and they indicate conclusively 
the wonderful success of the singer and her future: 
BLANCHE MArcHEs!t A WONDER 
She is an interpreter of songs, ballads, modern and classic music 
of consummate art, highest poetic inspiration and a most imagina 


tive intellectuality, producing astonishing results Dispatch, New 


York 


That the expectations of all were satisfied was shown by the fre 
quent and lavish applause given during the performance and the 
words of high praise hears afterward The remarkable range and 
juality of voice vas not more pleasing than the unusual fineness 
f dramatic ability displayed by the singer in the varied numbers 


f the program Journal, New York 


Madame Marchesi’s tonal coloring was exquisite, every phrase be 
ing given with sympathetic expression. * * * Her voice is full 


and resonant.—Globe, Boston 


She has wondrous dramatic power and her great intelligence 


enables her to make every point tell. Yet you do not see her pre 


paring effects, and her authoritative moments, which are many, are 
irresistible.—Philip Hale, Even'ng Jcurna!l, Br stcs 

Not a shade of meaning in either text or mus escapes her 
and nothing more beautiful than her command of the art of musical 
expression can be easily conceived.—Herald, Boston 

As an exponent of the art of vocalization few superiors have beer 


heard in Boston, and it is to be hoped that she 
returning to Europe.—Globe, Boston 


All these things Madame Marchesi sang so that their very sou! was 





revealed to you. If she was more superb in any one th 
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. 


Accompanist. 


HANNAH, 


Mabelle Crawiord, 


Contralto. 


ze Drake, 


Violinist. 


STEINWAY HALL, 


others, we think it was in Liszt's “Lorelei.”—Evening Transcript 


toston 


At the close of the recital Madame Marchesi was given an ova 
tion, to which she responded with a charming English ballad, which 
showed an entirely new side of her musical ability.—The Times, 
Washington 


Madame Merchesi has « voice of rotundity and depth, which she 
holds under remarkable control.—FEvening Star, Washington 


Madame Marclesi did more than create a profound impression 
st evening. She scored a veritable triumph. Her recital was a 


revelation of what the true method of singing is. and was an 


invaluable lesson to any student of vocalization.—Washington Post 


As an interpreter Madame Marchesi is among the few choice 
spirits who devise meaning with all-pervading subtlety and are able 
to realize it objectively, as if without effort, mental or muscular 


Philadelphia Press 


Singing with her seems to be as easy and as natural as speech 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


Her voice is a mezzo-soprano of fine range and great capabilities 
The overtones and harmonics are so mingled that her voice is 
superbly sweet, and she sings from the heart. * * * Madame 
Marchesi is a great artist. Her greatness is apparent in any of 
these points, voice, conception, intonation, interpretation and articu 


lation American, Baltimore 


Madame March.-si's singing yesterday was in every sense a reve 
lation of what sing ng may and ought to be.—Tribune, New York 
The success of Madame Marchesi has been complete; her grave 
brilliant and varied intellectuality in every kind of lyric already 


has made so generous an impression on al! her audiences. * * * 


She has the grand style. the grand air. She is magnificently artistic 
in everything she attempts. * * * Altogether she is the most 
striking artist of her sex just now on our concert stage.—Harper's 
Weekly. 

Such singing is not merely gratification of the senses (Madame 
Marchesi asks the participation of eyes as well as ears); it is a 
delectation for all the higher faculties—the intellect, the fancy, the 
imagination and the emotions. Her work exemplifies what the 
earliest master of dramatic singing characterized as a “noble con 
tempt for singing,” meaning thereby to stigmatize as it deserves 
ull vocalization which arrived at being sufficient unto itself; beauty 
of voice for the sake of beauty of voice: tone production for the 
sake of tone production and nothing else; perfect mechanism for 
the sake of the satisfaction which perfect mechanism gives, a satis 
faction not to be despised, but not to be exalted over the nobler 
pleasures which come from observing mechanism utilized in the 
service of expression, for expression must be the aim of vocal 
be degraded into a mere 


music if the sister art of poetry is not t 

stalking horse for the carrying of pretty compasses of tones. Hence 

the value of such marvelously raised and eloquent declamation as 

that of Madame Marchesi—a declamation both musical and rhetori 
sl. which brings about an angelic marriage of words and melody 
Tribune, New York 


To Madame Marchesi there are no difficulties in singing; she 
completely triumphs over al! technical obstacles, her enunciation is 


perfect and she is absolutely impeccable in matter of intonation 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia 


One feels after listening to a recital by her that one has sat in 
the presence of gifts which place their possessor outside of the 
ranks of the merely talented of the musical world, and raise her to 


that higher plane where dwell those whose work is illumined by the 
clear, strong light of genius Madame Marchesi does not merely 


create, she re-creates.—Tribune, Chicago 


Marchesi’s voice is wonderfully sweet and clear, with a most 
tsical elasticity and marvelous dramatic expression.—Globe, St 


Paul 


It is seldom that one is literally spelbound by the supremacy of 


a singer: that one is bereft of every desire to criticise that one 
as nothing left to wish for in the rendering of a song, having 
received everything that ne’s imagination ne musical sense 
one’s dramatic set.se, cries out for. But this is one’s actual experi 
ence in listening to Marches Her art is magic Pioneer Press 
St. Paul 

The Ertkirg.”) In this supremely dramatic song she was 
uperb Tribune, Detroit 


Bloodgood and Gaertner. 
rhe popular artists, Katherine Bloodgood and Leontine 
Gaertner, will give joint recitals at the following places 
Utica, April 17; Oneida, April 18, and Kingston, April 20 


-d \WILLLAM 
OSBORN 
GOODRICH, 


Baritone. 
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Available for 
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ORATORIO WORK. 
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Macclinchey played the “Military Polonaise” in most ex- W. Bourke Cockran, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. Fred- 
cellent style; she has a firm, vigorous touch, and decided eric Neilson, Miss Leary, Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Count 
personality, both in her playing and her own intetesting ess Spottiswood-Mackin, Miss Louise McAllister, Mrs 
self. That Mrs. Hadden-Alexander does not possess all of De Garmendia, Madame di Cesnola, Baroness Fava. 
the musical talent of the family became evident when Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, John D. Crimmins and Carolus 
Alexander sang; he has a basso cantante voice of consid- Duran. A number of well-known artists will appear, and 
erable range and power. Mr. Belknap recited several selections will be given from W. Legrand-Howland’s 
things grave and gay, accompanied by Loomis’ own piano opera “Nita,” and the composer will direct. This paper 
music, and some time after midnight the assemblage*grad- has frequently mentioned Mr. Howland and his works. 

and as this is the first important public hearing, an inter 
. = 3 ested audience is assured. There is an originality, quite 
\merican (if there be such a thing), combined with charm 
ing French grace and skiil in the handling of his resources 
which promise much for this young composer. Ramon 








ually dispersed. 


Ralph Dayton Hausrath’s students’ recital at his studio, 
53 East 123d street, last Thursday evening, was a great 
This was the published program: 








———— : = success. ; 
New York. APRIL 3. 1899. ie: Reges-Salls, the only naturalized American citizen native 
rf f > Phili i 1 ive i ’ > C > " 
HE “Prize Contest” of the pupils of Mme. Louise Gage Old English Dance............-.-+++s+esseeeseeerees -.+.S. Smith ms . en will give a short illustrated lecture on 
Courtney, on Saturday evening, March 25, proved to Fairy polka .........-0scseeeeseseseeeeecseeseeer senses sees Spindler the Philippines 
Mis Pe Master Belder. * * * 
be an occasion of especial interest. In fact, each one Of gong The Two Grenadiers Delsianhiie 
: , The Two Grenadiers............cceseeceees 5a - bi ella a 
these contests grows more interesting, as one notes the prog- Mr. Belder. Miss Maria Victoria Torrilhon announces an evening 
ress of each pupil from one time to another. So many of Piano— : musical, assisted by Leo Schulz, of the Paur Symphony 
them now sing well that the auditors really enjoy a fine Walts and Finale (Birthday Music)......... ‘Car! Bohm Orchestra, and Miss Martha Miner, soprano, to be given 
: ‘ RE hn ee Pierchonka at Robert Reid’s di N F: ou ' 
concert. Miss Courtney sang first on Saturday evening, ln icantly a ert Keids studio, No. 142 East Thirty-third street 
being obliged to leave at once, in order to fill an engage- Violin, Scene de Ballet.............cceceeeeeeees De Beriot ©" Thursday evening, April 6, at 9 o'clock 
ment to sing at the Shakespeare Club. Her voice is a Master Hackel. Miss Torrilhon is a poetic pianist, with a facile techniqu 
beautiful one, and is growing much broader, while she sings Sens. (Pupil of Emil Gramm.) and has many warm admirers 
with a taste remarkable in one so young. ROIS Sia Ri, CA Dad Pe OS C. Bohm * * * 
‘ Miss Kz m Smith, Mr. Reeves, Miss Ho- i WD Roa ihok a lteaddoenasresbdadeinnadeateaydareersnn " 
Then came Miss Kathryn Sm Wiegenlied ++++:C. Bohm One of the notable musical entertainments to be given 


a om agen Miss Frankel. : ag: 
gan, Miss Matheson, Miss Mensch, Miss Mary and Miss — this week will be “An Hour of Music,” for the benefit of 


. P , : . , Songs— 

Sophia Maconochie, Mr. Ob Itzer, Miss Miller, Miss °°"8 ea! : . : 

; me a a tees, a a The jud : OS VEL tele Lata ..Old Scotch Song the Lying-in Hospital, on Friday afternoon, April 7, at the 
re res > 2S 2: 7 : a 

ine. dk Lestics, Mieke, Van Sheil ind F audi oe oe ee tresesueaneseessons Cantor home of Mrs. Charles W. Cooper, No. 113 East Twenty 

Mme. Anna Lankow, Mme on enner and Frederic Mr. Belder first street, Gramercy Park, under the patronage of a num 


Dean, and the winner of the prize (which is for the greatest Piano, Nocturne No. 2.........s.eseeessee: .-Chopin Sigg he : = 
why 8 Miss Sandbach. ber of representative society women of New York The 


eee oo Sneeien) ee: wen. Hewes, wine Colin Matheson Violin, Polonaise Fantaisie..............+seeseseeeees ...Hauser concert will take place at 4 o'clock, and one of the features 
coming in a very close second The highest marks _—e Mr. Bimberg. of the program will be the singing of Mrs. Paul D. Cravath 
awarded to Miss Courtney, Miss Mary Maconochie coming The studio, hall and stairs were jammed with interested formerly Miss Agnes Huntington, of the Bostonians, whom 
second and Miss Carrie E. Mensch third These three listeners, and the program above carried out, excepting that the public seldom hears since her retirement from the stag 
voices are a delightful contrast to each other, being each Violinist Bimberg could not appear, his place being taken at the time of her marriage. Francis Rogers, the baritone 
good in its way. Miss Maconochie has a full, rich, dramatic by M. Hansrath, who played Rubinstein’s ““Kamenoi-Os- will also sing, and Franz Wilczek, the Austrian violinist 
soprano of great power, while Miss Mensch and Miss Court- trow,” No. 22. and a8 an encore Hoffman’s “Cuban Dance.’ will contribute several selections 


y have hi li , roices, 1ite , f . ’ 
vio epg oe are a ight mete yr a The next recital will be given in a spacious hall, with a Ss 
unlike in quality. After the contest Willet Seaman sang , $ 
: : ance following, the last of May . ; 
“Dio Possente,” from “Faust,” in a way which electrified g y Miss Maud MacCarthy, the young violinist, will give by 
** * request a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria on Saturday after 


his hearers, and other of the advanced pupils sang; after 


which punch and cake were served. 
* * * 


noon, April 8, with the assistance of Arthur Whiting, the 
pianist. The committee in charge of the recital consists of 
Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting 
Theodor Bjérksten, and others. Boxes have already been 
secured by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Charles B 
Alexander, Mrs. C. W. Cooper. Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting 
Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, Mrs. Charles E. Miller, Mrs. Eno 
Mrs. Alexander T. Van Nest, Mrs. James L. Barclay. Mrs 
Jules Reynal, Miss Furniss, Mrs. W. P. Draper and Mrs 
Walter G. Oakman. 


Joseph B. Zellman is a very busy man. He holds a church 
and a temple position, is director of two singing societies 
Mrs. Joseph F. Knapp’s hospitality, in the ideal environ- and has many local pupils both in New York and Brooklyn. 
ments of her Hotel Savoy home, is well known to many of He also does considerable concert work. At a concert 
us. Notably are the musicales enjoyable events. That given on March 18 he sang with great success the aria “Le 
Mrs. Knapp has done much to assist many a young artist’s Tambour Major,” Ambroise Thomas, in French. An en- 
career is everywhere acknowledged, for, a composer her- core being demanded, he sang, to the great delight of the 
self, she occupies a unique place among patronesses of audience (composed mainly of Russian-Americans), a 
well-known Russian song in the original text 


music 

At the last Tuesday evening musicale there was quite a At the Columbian Club, Brooklyn, March 26, Mr. Zell- EW eee 
representative gathering present, and a large variety of ™an sang “The Evening Star,” with full orchestra. It iliac 
music presented. What with the excellent Steinway grand Sn gagad given, and “Adieu Marie” was given as Sunday Night Concert. 


Schumann-Heink, Rosenthal and Campanari were the 
soloists at last Sunday evening’s concert in the Metropoli 
tan Opera House. Fmil Paur conducted the orchestra 


and the three manual pipe organ, there is at disposal con- 
‘siderable musical facility, these two instruments forming 
the basis of every program. Those who participated 
were Mrs. De Vere and Mr. Sapio, Mrs. Hadden-Alex- 
ander, pianist; Mrs. Quick, contralto: Miss Laura Mac- 
clinchey, pianist; Harry Arnold, pianist; Mr. Alexander, 
basso; Harry Briggs, pianist; F. W. Riesberg, accom- 
panist, and Messrs. Belknap and Loomis, as well as several 
others whose names have escaped the memory. 

Mr. Arnold is always a most graceful and refined pianist, 
and on this evening quite outdid himself. Mrs. Quick sang 
“Last Night” with sympathetic expression, and young 


On April 9 Mr. Zellman will sing the baritone part in 
Dudley Buck’s “Christ, the Victor,” at the Noble Street 
Presbyterian Church. 

On April 25 he will sing, and is also assisting in arrang 
ing the program, for a subscription concert to be given 
under the auspices of the most prominent ladies in Staten 
Island. 

Mr. Zeliman will also sing on May 11 at a concert to be 
given at Prospect Hall, Brooklyn, in conjunction with Flor 
ence Terrel, pianist, and Mrs. Noack-Fiqué, soprano, a full 
orchestra assisting, under the direction of Carl Fiqué, con 








ductor. 


Harry Briggs, of Lincoln, Neb., proved himself a worthy 
‘ bee ; es © * on 
pupil of that excellent pianist and intellectual woman, Mrs. _ . . 
Hadden-Alexander, who contributed a movement from the A concert in aid of the Columbus Hospital, at No. 226 
East Twentieth street, in charge of the Missionary Sisters fH. KLINGENFELD, MRS. KLINGENFELD, 


“Appasionata” Sonata. Madame De Vere sang the Bach- 

Gounod “Ave Maria” with really immense effect, accom- of the Sacred Heart, will be given at the Waldorf-Astoria Solo Violinist. Mezzo-Soprano and Accompanist. 
panied by piano and organ, and later sang a sacred solo by on Thursday afternoon, April 6, under the patronage of "OR ENGAGEMENTS AND INSTRUCTIONS ADDRESS 

Mrs. Knapp. to that lady’s infinite satisfaction. Laura Baron Fava, Consul-General Bronchi, General di Cesnola, 1S West 102d St., NEW YORK. 
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Florenza d’Arona. 


ADAME D’ARONA has made good her 
COURIER to give the 
artist pupils now before public, and has accompanied 
them with one press notice of each as a speciment of what 
was done while under her rhe well-known profes 
sionals who have studied with d’Arona and are 
ing rich rewards, are and their gratitude, 
pressed in the extracts, we print below: 

Hovelli, touring the European provinces 
called upon to advise 


every hour of my life to you, my beloved and only teacher.” 


I attempted to jump it 





there, but only through your indefatigable and persevering 
digging at my poor brain 
an engagement for five years. 
Only those who have seen the light know what fools 


back the diamond ring, but you can’t send back the dinner 











New York Commercial A 





but my deep and ever 


what you have done fo 


309 Linden street, 


through Mexico, South Africa, Spain, France, Ital 
She was engaged 
Money can never repay 
46 South Fifth street 

Mrs. Marie Magner 


They came to New York two years ago from Sioux City 


NEW YORK LADIES’ TR1O wan 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, Violin. 
FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, ’Cello. 


LL. YOUNG, Manager, 819-820 Townsend Building, Broadway and 


CHARLES 
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to study with the well-known teacher Mme. Florenza 
d’Arona, frequently taking daily lessons his wintet 
they are appearing in concert, and seem only to be heard 
to succeed, and they expect to be in the hands of a good 
manager before another year has passed 

Mrs. Magner’s voice is three octaves in range, and every 
tone is well developed, round, voluminous and resonant 
and with a delivery broad and full of dramatic intensity 
Miss Wall's voice is even of larger range than Mrs. Mag 
ners and is equally as ripe and rich rhere is not the 
faintest trace of that abomination, a tremolo, and their 
mastery over scales and trills might reasonably excite the 
envy of a soprano leggiero. At a concert in Chickering 
Hall last Thursday they received the following notice: 

Mrs. M. W Magner and Miss Elizabeth Wall assisted , 





possess remarkably pure and we trained voices, and the audience 
lemanded encore after encor« By their rare voices and extensive 


knowledge of the art, they immediately commanded the attention of 


music loving people of New York ty, and their services at the 
various churches and at private gatherings have been in constant 
demand. Mrs. Magner’s first number, Elsa's Dream,” from the 
opera of Lohengrin, was superbly sung, and made one regret she 

uld not be heard in the opera. Suc warmt and breadth of tone 





throughout Madame Magner’s extensive range is something re 
able and rarely heard from those attempting Wagnerian roles outside 


of Lehmann and Materna (in former years Mrs Magner’s 
school is easy and worthy of great praise, and it is to be regrett 
that ties prevent her from pursuing an operatic career Miss 





Wall’s voice is a phenomenally brilliant one, rich, sonorous, broad 
and carrying, and as we are to have her superb voice in grand opera 
we predict for her a career full of glory and honor Rarely have 
two such voices been heard together at one time, and it was a treat 


t to be forgotten.—Musical Courier 


M Agnes Morison made a pronounce ess la I sda 
t e third concert of her present engagemen n Philadels 4 
e of a seve ttack of e grip, which necessitated j t 

ttendance the entire evening A letter t hand states W ithou 
Madame d’Arona’s wonderful method my voice would have gone 
ieces, but the training it has received at her hands placed it com 
etely under my control, so n ne knew | had even a cold Mis 
Morison has studied many years with many teachers, and for the 


ast three years with Mme. Florenza d’Arona, who confined her work 








trictly to tones The result has been success beyond expectation 
nd the provement is contin is and apparent fron neer 

c iladelphia Sunday Evening Iten 

Need [ tell you of my gratitude? Believe me, dearest 


e, my heart is full to overflowing for the wonders 
¢« accomplished with me 
Sy.ivie Riorte 
510 West 153d street, New York.’ 


e Riotte, a pupil of Florenza d’Arona, who sang wit! 


‘I = 

ce through Germany last summer, will sing in Porto Ric 
summer ailing for that port the latter part of June, where 

s « cted she will meet with as great a success. For the second 





churc (Trinity Episcopal, of Newark) refuses to accept 


er resignation, preferring to fill in the time of her absence witl 

bstitutes. Miss Riotte is engaged for the Y. M. (€ A. concert 
cit n the 2gth inst.—New York Evening Post 

ly prayer is that you may long be spared to continue 


n the good work to which you are called, and that many 
her may be brought to the light. How thankful I a1 
I was led to you 
GRACE FITZGERALD 
Daughter of Bishop Fitzgerald 
182 Mulberry street, Newark 
} 


Miss Grace Fitzgerald, the contralto, has returned from her tour 


y and Germany 
to sing a solo at Calvary Church, East Orange 
iday, and has made pecial engagements for s work 

winter in several New York churches. Miss Fitzgerald is sai 
have a beautiful voice. Her interpretation of the works of 





grand old masters, Bach, Beethoven and Gluck, shows the most 


iref stud Miss Fitzgerald gives little thought t seeking 
nents, preferring above all things to excel in her work and 


be in every respect a credit to her teacl 





er, Florenza d’Arona 


CELIA SCHILLER, Piano. 


S7 

















‘It is very gratifying to me to feel that after the hard 
faithful and incomparable manner in which you have 
worked with my voice that at my début | could at least re 
flect some measure of credit upon you. Whatever of pres 
tige last mglhi’s success gives me, and whatever success | 


may attain herafter, 1 feel that | owe it to you and to you 
alone, my dear Madame d’Arona, for after a period of dis 
astrous study with a famous teacher there was not even an 


indication of what my natural voice might be. But enough, 


vou know all this, and hard it has been to convince even 


my warmest friends that my voice was worth all this labor 
and expense but the tide has changed All of it 1 owe t& 
you, and | cannot repeat this too often or too enthusias 
tically Torrey T. Huu 


West Thirty-second street, New York 


Mr. Hull has been a student for two years under the celebrated 


New York teacher and ex-opera singer, Madame Florenza d' Arona 


with the definite purpose of studying for grand opera, which he 
will take up in a year. His singing last evening vas received wit 
marked pleasure Mr. Hull's voice n splendid condition, and 
he gave a rendering f the aria M li De from Mozart 
Magic Flute,” which was not e for r und dramatic treat 
vent and artistic phrasing. |! s t " e gave 
Heart Longings a new song in anuscript, and in it $ ice 
was shown to be rich and resonant, much poetic temperamen 
and marked purity tf tome and beauty 1 expre n, and bore a 


resemblance not a ttle to Plancon’s Norwi Conn.) Evening 


Record 
(io be continued.) 


Lewis Williams. 


Lewis Williams, the baritone, sang in the “Stabat Mater 


and a miscellaneous program in Utica March 2, with sucl 
irtists as Kathrin Hilke and Wm. H. Rieger, achieving a 
very considerable success. His singing of the “Lost Chord 
was noteworthy 


‘* The Messiah’’ in Montreal. 


A very fine performance of he Messiah” was given 
Montreal Good Friday by the Handel and Haydn Society 


under the direction of Horace Reyner The artists wer 


Shannah Cumming, soprano; Mary Louise Clary, contralto 


= Towne, tenor, and Clemente Belk gna, bass« 


Nora Maynard Green Pupils. 


Among the professional pupils who will take part in 
Miss Nora Maynard Green's concert of her pupils, to be 
given to-morrow Thursday) evening, at the Waldori 
Astoria, is Miss Nellie Sabin Hyde Miss Hyde has not 
been heard in New York for some years, being established 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where, as contralto in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, she has made an enviable name iot 
herself both in church and concert work. It is thereiors 
with much pleasure that Miss Green's audience—-wit 
whom Miss Hyde was always a tavorite—anticipate hear 
ing her beautiful voice again At the same time, Mrs 
George M. Smith, Mrs. E. Berry Wall, Mrs. Irving M 
Pierson, Miss Frances Mosby, Miss Elizabeth Winter 
Miss Warrer Miss Florence de Vere Boesé and 





Collier will be heard 


liss 

O VOCAL TEACHERS.—Vocal teachers who have 
T advanced pupils prepared to accept public engage 
ne s ik ymecerts and orator an secure auditions tor 
he purpos« lec ru g them suc ce 
ind rtists ire prepared t cep « yaw le ) 
next season 

It would be advisable to present only such pupils as are 
prepared with a repertory ind who are in c estin 

n of the teachers, competent to sing public Addr« 
New York Manager, care Tne Mustcat Court 
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MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


——<—— —___—— 


[ 7his Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.) 


OW that the public school music department has been 

running three months, or thereabouts, I wish that all its 
readers would make it their business to send a line to its 
editor. I would like to gather a few facts for further ref- 
erence and future use in the developing of this unworked 
field. Some one in a faraway State may be regularly read- 
ing the articles, agreeing or disagreeing with their senti- 
ment, yet keeping deathly still. They may be getting 
points by which their own work is undergoing changes for 
the better; if so, it would be kind to voice as much in a pri- 
vate letter, if too modest to appear in the columns of THE 
MusicaL Courier. They may be able to very much im- 
prove upon the articles submitted through this department, 
and if so, they should remember the obligation they owe 
to others of the same profession. 

All people having interest in the musical development ot 
America must admit that its principal hope lies in public 
school music; hence, reason enough for all musicians to 
take a decided interest in the advancement of school music. 
For those outside of the immediate work of the school 
room to throw stones and cast slurs at school music wiil 
not help the matter at all, but wide discussion, sharp crit- 
icism (given in a kindly spirit), and a pointing out of the 
frequent lack of system, may do much good. The pro- 
fession of school music supervisors should be the most 
alive to the interests of school music, and should be will- 
ing, nay, anxious, to leave no stone unturned to improve 
it. A large majority of the profession is very busy with 
school work and outside, private work but can they af- 
ford to let the general interests of the subject to which 
they are giving their lives languish because of their un- 
willingness to devote a reasonable amount of time to it? 
Where innate modesty forbids your taking an active part 
in this effort, we pray you shuffle off your feeling that 
others are more capable, and let your light shine; where 
you think yourselves too busy to give time to write your 
views for the benefit of the profession in other places, we 
beg of you to be more generous, and where a spirit of 
don’t care, lack of interest, holds you back, may Heaven 
help you. 

Nothing will so surely substantiate the statements of mu- 
sicians outside of school music that “music in public schools 
amounts to nothing” as to see that those engaged in it have 
not sufficient interest in the matter to discuss it when op- 
portunity is given. Letters have been sent suggesting hav- 
ing a journal devoted to music in public schools, but it 
would seem clear to all that the columns of THe MusiIcaL 
Courter being thrown open to this subject was infinitely 
better than to attempt to start a new journal. With the 
immense circulation of THe Musicat Courter the whole 
field can be worked much more fully than even a success- 
ful journal could do, and no one is called upon to take part 
in a new venture, liable to end in financial loss. Moreover, 
the advantage of the general musical intelligence which 
comes with the weekly issue of THe Musica Courter is 
of the most vital moment to all school music supervisors. 
Well, is it, rather, do they realize its importance? 

Born an optimist (thank God), and always having lived 
to cheer rather than depress my fellow man, I'll not quote 
from letters and conversations which would show a deplor- 


able lack of realization of the necessity of keeping in touch 
with the musical world. No, I'll tell of those I have found 
who are alive, and may the Lord spare their lives until the 
little leaven may leaven the whole lump. And now, you 
members of the profession of public school music super- 
visors who are alive and anxious to grow and willing to 
work for the advancement of public school music, and are 
broad enough to see that an unselfish devotion to it is a 
buttering of their own bread, I beg of you to take time 
every day to pray for the rattung of the “dry bones” until 
signs of life make their appearance. 

A supervisor of school music who deliberately refuses to 
expend 8 or 10 cents per week for the only regular public 
school music department in the country, say nothing of the 
general musical intelligence thrown in, must be awfully 
dead, pitiably poor, or stupendously impressed with his 
superiority. Waste no pity upon the editor of this depart- 
ment, thinking he may have had a sudden attack of indiges- 
tion or grip, but pity yourselves and those who are obliged 
to look to you as leaders, that you have so little interest in 
the matter. Why, my dear co-workers, do you not realize 
that we have a thousand things to do to bring the study of 
school music to its proper place in the school curriculum, to 
sift out the numerous faults in its presentation to children, 
to bring school boards and legislatures to recognize its 
intrinsic value as a school study? Shall we sit supinely by 
or grind in on our own little treadmills, or will we send 
invalids to the rear and with solid phalanx march to the 
front? 

Co-operation is a necessity too obvious to call for argu- 
ment. Mr. A. works the field of some large city with tell- 
ing results, while Mr. B. works in a much humbler field 
and struggles on as best he may. Shall Mr. B. continue on 
his lonesome way entirely ignorant of the existence of Mr. 
A. because too ambitionless to read of his successes and how 
they are secured; or shall Mr. A. refuse to aid his weaker 
brother by telling what he has learned by wider experience 
or be so lofty that his country cousin is ignored? 

We all know how very possible it is that the circum- 
stances may be reversed and the man from the smaller place 
may have ideas worth two of those of the other, and then 
the big place man should be honest enough to recognize 
truth and just as willing to accept it from a small pool as 
to scoop it from the green waves of the mighty ocean. But 
how is it? Can the average school music supervisor tell 
you who does like work in a town or city fifty miles from 
him? Does he know anything of the methods employed 
by others outside of the particular published system which 
he uses? Has he recognized any of the weak spots in the 
general teaching of school music, and has he discovered 
remedies therefor? In cases where his own diagnosis has 
not been satisfactory has he called in expert assistance? 
Does not every supervisor have vivid recollections of com- 
plete failures where he had expected results, and can he 
consistently refuse to weigh well the testimony of other 
honest supervisors that remedies exist and are at hand to 
bring success where failure has been? 

Foolish questions, do 1 hear someone remark? What 
about the music supervisors whose little world is bounded 
by the limits of the territory they cover? They know noth- 
ing of what is going on in the musical world, they know 
less of what is being done in their own profession. Add to 
the inconvenience, or impossibility of contact with other 
supervisors, the lack of vital interest in the doings of the 
musical world and what is being done by others in school 
music and the outlook is serious. The immense responsibil- 
ity of the locomotive engineer who guides the passenger 
train comes wholly from the fact that human beings must 
leave to him all their personal responsibility for safety of 
life and limb. The school music supervisor takes all the 
egy for for the 5. Sevmogment of the child's: musical 
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ability, employing nearly every faculty the child possesses, 
taking from the valuable time of the school course, and, in 
actions, argues something after this manner: I do my best; 
I am conscientious and a hard worker; I know how, for | 
learned several years ago; what others do in this field 1 
don’t know and have no means of knowing; I have seen a 
paper which devotes space to this, but it costs something to 
purchase it and costs time to read it, and | can employ this 
money in other ways, and the time can be given to treading 
my Own narrow way, perhaps give one more lesson each 
week. 

This does not all apply to the members of the profession 
who work isolated fields, and to them alone. It is quite pos- 
sible for one to have a much larger field, and from selfish, 
narrow reasons refuse to take a live interest in the general 
work of the profession, and the larger their fields the 
greater responsibility they must carry. If incapable loco- 
motive engineers must have place on the railroads let us 
hope they will be assigned to the running of trains on local 
roads rather than heavy expresses on main lines. If selfish, 
conceited supervisors must have place in public 
I know not how 


narrow, 
schools, the smaller their field the better. 
many times I may have expressed the honest conviction 
that music in public schools is largely farcical, full of glar- 
ing faults and deserving of all the slurring which it has re 
ceived from musicians outside the fold, yet it is the ground- 
the only foundation on which musical 
Feeling the responsibility I as 


work, America’s 
future can hope to stand. 
sumed in the inaugurating of this department in THe Mu- 
SICAL Courier, I sit here in my den and try to “ring up” 
all the members of the profession ( have I not repeatedly 
urged all readers of this department to speak out?) that we 
may confer, compare ideas and mutually benefit. 

With the exception of a few unselfish workers (most oi 
whom I know to be the busiest of people) I find the wires 
down and no connection possible, or I get a faint response, 
saying, I have no ability to write,” or I 
get a promise which reaches far into the future. 
matter of fact, I have received enough to keep the column 
THE Musica. CouRIER cares to 
would 


“I am too busy, 
As a 


full (perhaps, more than 


ideas when | 


spare), but I have had to deliver my 

prefer to read the thought of others, and I am astonished 
that so few are alive to the value of the medium of com- 
munications open to us, through the courtesy of THe Musi 
cAL Courier. Come, supervisors, let us awaken and stir 
the matter to its depths and shake off some of the faults 
which cling to teaching of music in the public schools, 
work for the elevation of the study to its rightful place, 
and compel legislatures to recognize their part in the 


school curriculum. Never fear, I'll go gunning again when 


game is as plenty as it is now 


STERRIE A. WEAVER 
Carl Recitals in New York. 

William C. Carl will give his annual series of spring 
tide organ concerts in the “Old First” Presbyter 
ian Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, New 
York, Friday afternoons at 4 o'clock, beginning next 
week. The dates are April 14, 21, 28 and May 5. During 


assist, and important 


The 


the series distinguished artists will 
works for the organ will be given 
as heretofore, be without ticket. 


admission will, 


Mr. Carl on Monday played his third engagement in 
Scranton, and appeared in Washington, N. J., yesterday 
The Gamut Club gave a successful Weber evening last 
Saturday, assisted by Miss Alice H. Herbert, soprano; 
Mrs. Antonia Savage Sawyer, contralto; Andrew J 
Schneider, baritone, and William A. Enderlin, the blind 
pianist. 
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8 A Bach Evening. Castile Square Opera Company. Miss Feilding Roselle’s Recital. 


best ; AST Tuesday night in the parlor of the Musin Violin “| HE first production of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of M**: FEILDING ROSELLE gave an exceedingly 
for 1 ' School there was a gathering of those who enjoy music Windsor” on Monday night at the American ‘The enjoyable recital in the small ballroom of the Wal 
eld I in its purest forms, the occasion being an evening devoted atre was interesting, inasmuch as this opera has seldom ‘o0rf-Astoria on the afternoon of Monday, April 3. She 
een a to John Sebastian Bach. if ever been presented here in English. Certainly it has ad the assistance of Miss Littlehales, ‘cellist; Mr. Me 
Ing to This was the program: Canzona, Fugue in D, Gaston not been played here in many years; the more’s the pity. Kinley, tenor, and Paul Ambrose, accompanist 
y this Dethier; Aria for soprano and two violins, Mme. Musin, The Castle Square Company is io be congratulated for hav- Miss Litt!lehales opened the program by two ‘cello solos 
lading Albert Zimmer and Henry Burke; Concerto for two vio- ing placed this opera in its repertory which revealed her excellent tone, intelligent phrasing and 
each lins and piano, Albert Zimmer, Henry Burke and Gaston Considering that the company at the American Theatre 800d technic. Miss Roselle then sang the aria, “O don 
Dethier ; Aria, with violin and piano, Mme. Musin, Albert changes its productions almost weekly, the performance of Fatale,” “Don Carlos,” by Verdi, with a vigor most refresh 
ssion Zimmer and Gaston Dethier; Concerto for piano, Gaston Monday was praiseworthy. The central figure, of course, 8 Her voice is gratifyingly fresh and resonant, of con 
P pos- Dethier; Adagio for violin and piano, Albert Zimmer and was Falstaff. and Mr. Norman was capital, both vocally ‘siderable range and power. All her numbers were sung 
elfish, Gaston Dethier; Sonata in C major for violin alone, Albert and histrionically. Miss Millard and Miss Macnichol, as With a musical insight quite unusual. She was enthusi 
neal Zimmer. Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, respectively, were delightful astically encored, and added many numbers to the pro 
dee Mr. Zimmer again gave evidence of his splendid equip- The chorus and orchestra were excellent gram 
“a ment as a violinist. His performance of the difficult so- The house was well filled, and many recalls were de Mr. McKinley's clear tenor voice and sympathetic phras 
fot tae nata in eight movements, for violin alone, was masterly. manded. Here is the cast: ing also pleased the audience greatly, as they do whenever 
Looks In the concerto for two violins he also did virtuoso work. Sic Ten Petteaa - . he appears. These three musicians gave the large audience 
¥ . . > oir jonn aista enry Norman . , . 
elfish Henry Burke, who played with him, showed ability, too. Mr. Ford Harry L. Chase assembled to hear them a compietely enjoyable alternoon 
sublic Madame Musin’s singing was a delight. She was in ex- Mr. Page.(‘*° &*mtemen dwelling at Windsor, } iio eoig Butler they are gifted, serious, and thoroughly intelligent musi 
om cellent voice, and sang with fervor and refined taste. ) Leverett B. Merrill cians 
Silas Mr. Dethier played the Canzona and Fugue on a Mason ae . Tom Green In addition to being a charming concert singer, Miss 
i ; “C : P senees ’ . ; .-Clinton Elder . ‘ 
glar- & Hamlin Liszt organ. His accompaniments were, a p, Caius, a French physician... Frank Moula, R0Selle is thoroughly equipped to go on the operatic 
i a usual, artistic. The piano concerto he played with both First Citizen... Bronk Beamer stage Victor Capoul, her teacher, with whom she is 
q elegance and virility. Second Citizen. Herman Haynes studying repertory, predicts that she will win a reputation 
jun Ls ) I y, I I 
] —— ~ematf O ; : Charles Scribner eaual to that of Calvé 
usica Mistress Ford. ‘ : - Laura Millard Se ~ 
I as Reginald Barrett. Mistress Page..... — ‘ nipteos Lizzie Macnicho 
Mv- After some years of successful activity in Kansas City, me Page, her daughter, in love with Fenton Frances Milles A Chance for a Composer 
; up” Mr. Barrett some time ago transferred this activity to the Carmen” will be given next week Strindberg, the Swedish dramatist, has completed a new 
tedly metropolis, accepting the position of organist and choir drama. The villain is condemned by an invisible tribynal, 
at we master of St. Thomas’ P. E. Church in Mamaroneck, a the seats of these invisible judges are moved by invisible 
church noted for its beauty and excellent music. Here he Leontine Gaertner. hands, other invisible beings turn on the lights, a gavel 
st of has a choir of forty men and boys. Mr. Barrett will be pie { rises and falls automatically when the invisible bench pro 
. . " his brilliant young violoncellist continues her successes ’ ' T — . ? 
wires remembered as the successful winner of the Musician's ; nounces sentence The last act represents Purgatory, 
alee M i Here are two of the latest press notices: ' , i al , , 
onse, prize, through his song, “The Holy Gates,” and many Sen Aiosemnah enaaan ee as where an invisible devil clubs invisible sinners with an 
: A ss oa = voked so ch enthusiasm lat a word of specia ; 
or I other of his sacred and secular compositions are in use. commendation is well deserved. Miss Gaertner is a perfect master 2Utomatic club. It has been suggested that this would be 
As a He has just finished an a capella setting of “Crossing the of her instrument. Her brilliant performances were bot! revela. a fine subject for a young composer who can write in 
jumn Bar,” which is sure to be admired because of its close sym- °" 4M4 an inspiration to all who heard her. She possesses a mo udible musi 
: ; : : ‘ charming personality, and there is a soulfulmess in her p'aying and ’ 
es to pathy between words and music. a mastery of technic that has gained for her the honor of being Emilio Belari’s Pupils. 
ould William Rieger. esteemed one of the foremost performers on the ‘cello in the Unit Charles Howard, of Springfield, Mass., is studying with 
shed a States.—The Pittsburg Leader Emilio Belari. He possesses a tenor robusto voice of very 
dite This singer has been called by a prominent manager —- Laat : 1 will | ful 
: . . pee Fen i iad : i sympathetic quality, and will be easily successtul next sea 
Iu the trustworthy tenor rhis appellation has been given M Leontine Gaertner is a delightful executant or - . , ‘ 
UsI ‘ She brings out a fine tone and much sympathy and passion fror son, when he will make his début He has been engaged 
Mr. Rieger for the reason that he can be relied upon im- : : 
stir ¥" 4 : a : = her instrument, and is dainty and delicate in the treatment f th by the Bloom fie ld Presbyterian Church 
aults plicitly to fill every engagement. He is always “in voice”; fine passages. She gave “Vit by Popper, which w jutifu Mrs. Marie Kunkel Zimmerman, another pupil of Emilio 
| does not know what that cunning excuse, “indisposition,” played.—Boston Transcript is frog : , 2 oye 
pols, Earl tl Mr R Belari, was so successful at the last concert of the Brooklyn 
aaa means. varly in the season Mr leger spent most ol his ° , 1 ' 
lace, : ; y : 8 P : Genevieve Clark Wilson. Oratorio Society that she has been re-engaged and will sing 
the time singing in the West, and his successes in that part . ;, ligt fA > April 
. " ° , t their next concert in L re ight o Sia ril 3 
ves of the country were pronounced. In January, February Regarding the singing of Mrs. Wilson in “The Crea Oe , Philadelpl Aestl of CI : 
en - ~ . ” - , ther engagements are hiladeipnia Ti 2 in lac 
and March many appearances in the East were made by tion,” with the Handel and Haydn Society at Boston, th - , - : . ‘. 
hi F , <2 T M Cc h ssitics had the following comment wick’s “Phoenix Expirans,” with the Philadelphia Oratorio 
iim. From time to time THE Musicat Courier has re- ¢ e follow co ents: . " 
-R Society in Beethoven's “Choral Symphon F M; at 
produced complimentary notices of Mr. Rieger which Mrs. Wilson has a distinctively American sopran: ee 8e Oe , iy nar ef tom z nr hs he 
, ' : . quality is concerned. Her tones have that characteristic pungen the AtpDat Festival in Bruch’s “Lay f the Bel 
were published in the newspapers in various parts of the . 
age , : that is almost shrillness, and yet these tones are not disagreca 
United States. Below are two late notices: On the contrary, although they are hardly ever colored, they assu 
The musical department of the College is to be congratulated on 4 Suavity when the occasion demands. Her voice is free and flexible 
ing securing so fine an artist as Mr. Rieger. He possesses a voice of she sings with ease; she attacks bravura passages with wel! grounde * 
great power and sweetness, a manner that shows he is thoroughly confidence, and high sustained measures do not disconcert her r 
ter in sympathy with his subject, and an inspiration that is contagious. ‘swerve her from the true pitch. She sang with understanding, sl CONTRALTO. 
New All his efforts were superb. His selection, “In a Persian Garden,’ showed careful and sane training in mechanism and interpretatior For Dates and Terms apply to 


next was beautiful, and his rendition of the oratorio solos was far ahead and she often gave pleasure Philip Hale in the Boston Journa : . 3 
EMILE LEVY, 141 & 143 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


ring of anything that has ever been heard here. His German selections 
B by Brahms, Liszt and Schumann were especially fine. His style is 


tant always broad and manly.— Republics P. ville, OF 
always oad 3 ani) pubdiican, Faimesville, 110 Mrs. Wilson has a bright, agile, agreeable soprano voice, which she I Hil El 


will, uses with considerable skill; she made a decidedly favorable impres 














sion, both in her airs and in the concerted pieces.—Boston Tr 


Seldom has it been the privilege of an audience in this city to 
t in hear such refinement of artistic singing. Mr. Rieger's voice is of — 
day pure tenor quality, with remarkable richness of tone, surprising : 
last flexibility, great fullness and power when the theme demands an Mrs. Wilson sang her exacting solos smoothly; perhaps not 
no: exquisite sweetness in the half voice, which was under perfect con variably with all the effect of which they are susceptib’e, but, neve % 


trol. His method is perfect, and the voice shows the refinement of theless, intelligently, with excellent phrasing and an understand: 
i I g 


J cultivation As a well-known musician remarked enthusiastically of the character of the music that merits respect. The two arias 
lind after the concert, “Mr. Rieger has a gorgeous voice.” Indeed, it is “With Verdure Clad” and “(in Mighty Pens,” have been sung her PIANIST. 
most satisfactory in every respect, and truly leaves nothing to be with more warmth and flexibility of style, but sur not with mor 4 
conscientious care.—B. E. Woolf in Boston Herald, Mar« Rg Steinway Hall, New York. 
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Madame Maigille Iil. 
Mme. Helene Magille, the well-known singing teacher, 
is rapidly convalescing from a dangerous operation for 
appendicitis, and will soon resume her lessons with a large 


class of pupils. 
Mrs. Grenville Sunelling. 


Mrs. Grenville Snelling lately sang a group of songs by 
C. M. Loeffler, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, at the 
home of Mrs, Eben Jordan, in Boston, and was compli- 
mented by all the musicians present. 

A Critic and a Singer. 

Wiiliam J. Henderson, the music critic of the New York 
Times, and Mrs. Grenville Snelling will give three recitals 
in Boston. The first recital will take place in Steinert 
Hall, April 13; the second, April 19, and the third, April 
26.- Considerable interest has been awakened by the an- 
nouncement of these recitals. 

Willis B. Bacheller’s Recital. 

Willis E. Bacheller, the tenor, will give a recital to 
morrow afternoon in Christian Science Hall, Eighty-sec- 
ond street, and will present an artistic program. 

Mr. Bacheller will be assisted by Miss Rebecca Wilder 
Holmes, violinist; and Miss Ada Weigel Miss 
Edna Rosalind Park and Albert Anguish, accompanists. 

A Musicale. 

Mme. Ohrstrom Renard, Rebecca MacKenzie, Helen de 
Rideon, Mrs. Frederick Goodwyn, and Mr. and Mrs. Karl 
Feiningen gave a delightiul musicale at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Quin, West Seventy-seventh street, last Tuesday 
A program oi Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Bem- 


Powers, 


evening. 
berg, d’Hardelot, Verdi and others was presented to a 
large audience. 

Martha Miner’s Engagements. 

Martha Miner sang March 29 in Poughkeepsie, and the 
present week is full of engagements. On April 3 she sang 
for the Collegiate Club in Harlem, April 4 at a coneert in 
Plainfield, N. J., April 5 “In a Persian Garden” at Bridge- 
On the afternoon of April 6 she will sing at the 
In the evening at a concert 


port, Conn. 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
given by Mis Torrilhon, the pianist. 

The Aeolian Recital. 

The Aeolian recital last Saturday afternoon was largely 
attended, as usual, and an interesting program was given. 
were: Goldmark’s ‘“Sakuntala’” Overture; 
“Murillo,” by Terchak; “Zigeunerweisen,” by Sarasate; 
Cavatina, by Raff; Fantastic,” by Pader- 
ewski; “Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, and ‘Soldiers’ 
Chorus,” from “Faust,” by Gounod. The soloist was Franz 
Wilczek, the violinist, who played with elegance 

Concert at Brockton, Mass. 

On the evening of March 25 Frank E. and Mrs. Nellie 
Evans Packard, who are the promoters most of the 
musical events of Brockton, Mass., gave another of their 
enjoyable concerts, at which there was an array of talent, 
f Providence; the Sex- 
Mrs. Pack- 


The numbers 


“Cracovienne 


of 


including Frank Raia, the harpist, « 
ton Sisters, Mr. Sprague and Mrs. Packard 
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ard sang several solos and duets with fine effect. The harp 
playing of Mr. Raia was enjoyable. The Brockton Times, 
in speaking of him, said: “Mr. Raia furnished several en- 
cores in a finished and artistic manner, playing airs with 
variations, and the rapt attention given him denoted the 
impression he made.” 

Schmauk’s Luther League. 

This organization gave Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” a medita- 
tion on the sacred passion of Christ, at the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, West Twenty-first 
street, last Wednesday evening, assisted by W. H. Robin- 
son, tenor, and Edmund Jaques, baritone. 

Victor Baiilard s Singing. 

The singing of Victor Baillard at the Woman's Club, 
March 27, brought out abundant and enthusiastic applause, 
his singing of the “Toreador” being specially worthy of 
mention. Mr. Baillard is as successful as a teacher as he 
is a singer, his time being entirely taken up, and he is 
now giving an average of fifteen lessons daily. 

Schaecker’s Activity. 

This is comprised in a varied lot or duties, such as vocal 
instruction, in which he is fast taking a foremost position 
in New York; composition, in which connection it is safe 
to assert that no composer was as well represented on 
the Easter programs of churches, and finally, his position 
at the West Presbyterian Church, a place occupied by him 
over a quarter of acentury. All this keeps P. A. Schneck- 
er exceedingly busy, and at the same time it keeps him 
apparently in everlasting youth. 

Joseph B. Zellman. 


Joseph B. Zellman, the well-known vocal instructor, has 
been compelled by the increase of his class of pupils to 
leave his studio, at 1668 Lexington avenue, and look for 
more commodious quarters. He has engaged studios at 
No. 442 Manhattan avenue, between 118th and 119th streets, 
New York, where he will continue to give vocal instruction. 
Voices will be examined from 1 to 2 and 7 to 8 Pp. M. Mon 
days and Thursdays. 

Harriette Cady’s Recital. 

Miss Harriette Cady has just concluded successful recitals 
in New York, and will play in Bridgeport, Conn., April 12 
This latter recital will be given under her own manage- 
ment. April 17, Miss Cady will play in Mont Vernon; 
May 6 in Yonkers, and she is to play at Morristown soon, 
the date not yet fixed, with Karl Grienauer, the violon- 
cellist. This week Miss Cady is filling drawing room en- 
gagements. 

Evan Williams, 


Evan Williams has been filling some important engage- 
ments in various cities within the past few weeks, and has 
won new laurels. Here are several late press notices: 
Of the soloists Mr. Williams was so striking and noble in his art 
as to stand easily first in all that was done. 
earnest and unaffected in manner than the “Faust” 
His voice was once more in good condition, and 
As a purely lyric tenor 


Nothing could be more 


music as given. 


by this fine artist. 
its liquid beauty was a delight to the ear. 
he has very few equals anywhere. Perhaps he was over earnest and 
sober for much of his music, but in the great duet with Marguerite 
he rose to a remarkable height of passion, and his splendid burst, 
natural is taken in full voice, was 


“Marguerite is mine,”’ where B 


highly impressive.—Boston Transcript. 





far and away the best 
The technical exce 


For one thing, Mr. Williams’ Faust was 
singing of the part that has yet been heard here 
lence of his singing, the musical soundness and grace ot his phrasing 
were noteworthy as ever; but what was finest of all was his 
superb intelligence and force of dramatic delivery. in this he sur 
passed all that we had heard from him before. ‘Ihe man who sings 
“Faust’s” opening scene as he does must be possessed of a great 
deal of (natural or acquired) musicianship. As Mr. Williams sing 
it, one finds that the phrases have real musical self-dependence and 
character, true emotional and dramatic expressiveness; they carry 
the text as well as if Berlioz had written them first, and the orches 
tral part afterward. Here Mr. Williams’ musicianship showed itse.f 
in its finest colers: instead of making it evident to the listener that 
he was painfully counting his beats and rests, so as to keep accu 
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rately with the orchestra, he had the brains and courage to grasp 
his part as a musical entity in itself, phrase it according to its me 
lodic and expressive character, and sing it boldly for al! it was worth, 
just as if he were having entirely his own way, and the orchestra 
was merely accompanying him. In Faust's air, “thou Sweet Tw 

light,” and the duet with Marguerite, ‘Angel Adored, third 
part of the work, he showed his conspicuously fine power of securely 


in the 


grasping the melodic essence, what Wagner calis the “Melos” of the 
music. Almost as fine was his singing of the “Invocation to Na 
ture’; had his voice been at its best he would even have had his 


most splendid triumph here; but, with a certain stoicism of allegiance 
to his musical idea, Berlioz has written the climax of this number, 
“vainly striving for joy,”’ in about the weakest register of the tenor 
voice—or was this an intentional expression of * 2?” But, taken 
all in all, Mr. Williams’ singing of the part of Faust was 
grandest performance we have listened to.—Wm. | 
in Boston Transcript. 


E. C. Towne’s Success. 


vainly 
one of the 


Apthorp 


ever 


This season has been a busy and successful one with 
E. C. Towne, the tenor. With regard to his recent appear 
ance in Washington city, the newspapers published most 
complimentary notices. Two of these follow: 

zx. CG known sung fo 
Society before, always acceptably, and those who 
work last night, particularly his solo, “Ingemisco, 
were rather thankful that Mr. McKinley did not come 


the Chora 


Towne is well here, and has 


heard his excelien 
fanquam Keus 
Mr. Towne 


singing is always enjoyable, for he reaches his high notes without 
effort and delivers them with artistic effect.—Washington Evening 
Star, March 1, 1899 

E. C. Towne had a fine opportunity to display his clear tenor in 
his solo in “Dies Irae,”’ beginning with the line “Iingemisco, lan 
quam Reus.”’ He sings without effort, and reaches the highest n 
without any straining.—The Washington Post, March 1, 1899 


Natalie Dunn's Success. 

This charming young American girl 
many musicales here this season, singing also in Orange, 
N. J., and other nearby cities. Here are press ex 


has appeared at 


two 


cerpts indicating her success, both in the West and here, 
the latter some time ago: 

Miss Dunn’s numbers consisted of two of Meyer Helmund 
songs (a), “The Daily Question” and ) “Of Thee I'm Thinking 
and the “Indian Bell” song from “Lakmé,”’ and were sung wit 
good effect, the phrasing being especially well done Miss Dunn 
has a charming quality of voice, a good method and considerable 
musical intelligence.—Chicago Indicator 

The fourth private meeting of the Manuscript Society was held at 
Assembly Hall Thursday evening. C. B. Hawley’s songs, “Greet 

and the Rose,” “Were I a Star, were 


ings,” “The Nightingale 
sung acceptably by Miss Natalie Dunn to Mr 
New York Commercial Advertiser 


A Woonsocket, R. 1., Concert. 

The chapel choir boys of St. Andrew’s Church, of Woon 
socket, R. I., gave their fourth concert last week, which 
was largely attended. The choir by Mr 
Worsnop, tenor; Miss Margaret Ballou, violinist; Leroy 
Miss Sadie Miller, soprano, and 
Miss Jennie M. Ballou, mezzo contralto. The program was 
one of unusual interest and rendered. H. M 
Sallou was the accompanist and played with his usual 


Hawley’s accompani 


ment. 


was assisted 


Farnum, basso cantante; 


was well 


** Finger Action. 


“ The standard for position and for connected single tones 


. 

** Wrist Action Downward. 
“ Used for the first note for a group or phrase, for repeated 
notes, for demi-legato notes, for demi-staccato notes, for 
staccato notes when played rapidly, for chords and 
octaves. 

** Wrist Action Upward. 
“Used for any note or notes when followed by a rest and 
for staccato notes when played slowly. 


66 by 
Wrist Action Downward and Upward. 
“ Used for repeated notes when followed by rests 
WITH SOME SLIGHT EXCEPTIONS, CAUSED BY INACCURATE OR DE 
FECTIVE NOTATION, THESE RULES WILL COVER EVERY 


NOTE OF PRINTED MUSIC ” 
The above is from 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION, 


In which all phases of technic Br JOHN W. TUFTS. 
are thoroughly treated upon. Price $1.25. Published by 
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skill and expression. He has great sympathy, a fine touch 
and is reckoned a rare musician. One of his pupils, Miss 
Sadie Miller, who has been singing recently in Boston 
publicly, scored a triumph at the Woonsocket concert, as 
usual. Miss Jennie Ballou, mezzo contralto, gave her 
number in a manner to call forth much appreciation. Miss 
Margaret Ballou, the violinist, played Hans Sitt’s Polo 
naise with fine effect, receiving an encore. Mr. Worsnop 
received an encore with his song, one of Wheeler's 
Miss Marie Beaumont. 

Miss Marie Beaumont, a pupil of Victor Baillard, has se 
cured the position of soprano soloist at the Classon Ave 
nue Presbyterian Church, in Brooklyn. She is the pos 
sessor of a beautiful voice, and is making rapid progress 

her art. 

A Singer's Sickness. 

Miss Amalia Rippé, soprano, has been for the past ten 
weeks in a private hospital in Berlin, suffering with nervous 
prostration, caused by overwork. She is recovering rapidly, 
and just as soon as her physician judges it safe, will return 
to America. Miss Rippé has been studying with Madame 
Gerster the past four years. She expects to make New 
York her home 

Minnie E. Gallagher. 

Miss Minnie E. Gallagher, the very busy and rising so- 
prano of Brooklyn, has been a great favorite at a number 
of special musical events this past month, and is still 
booked ahead for more dates 

At each performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” where 
she was the soloist, the press of the various places were 
unanimous in praise of her excellent work. Satisfactory 
results are always looked for when her name appears on 
i program. 

Adele Laeis Baldwin's Musicale. 

At the palatial home of Mrs. Dimock, Sixtieth street 

ind Madison avenue, the following program was given last 


Tuesday afternoon: 


Morning Hymn - Henschel 
Sappische Ode Brahms 
Der Nussbaum Schumann 


La Ballade du Désespéré . Bemberg 
Recitant, Mr. Jancey; violin, Miss Morgan; ‘cello, Mr. Mor 


gan; piano, Mr. Herman; voix, Mrs. Baldwin 


Le Chevalier Belle Etoile .Holmés 
Légende du petit navire Missa 
Tu me dirais Chaminade 
Nocturne .. Chopin 
Mazourka Rubinstein 
My Rosary P Nevin 
A Question. Herman 

Allitsen 


Since We Parted 
John Anderson , 

A numerous and much pleased audience gathered, which 
enjoyed to the utmost Mrs. Baldwin’s highly refined and 


artistic singing. 





Miss Kathrin Hitlke. 


Miss Kathrin Hilke, the soprano, sang in Utica, N. Y 
recently and scored a gratifying success, as the following 
press notices show: 

The work of Kathrin Hilke, the soprano, moved the audience to 
1 point of enthusiasm, where the printed admonition upon the pro 
gram that the audience should refrain from applause was disre 
garded, and the clergy itself led in the outburst which demanded a 
repetition of “The Inflammatus et Accensus.” It was a positive 
triumph for Miss Hilke, and one in which the chorus felt itself a 
component part It the “Inflammatus” has been better sung in 
Utica, then it was before the time of any of those who listened to 
it last night. It reached its climax in the high C for the soloist, a 
note remarkable for its purity and its carrying quality. Well may 
the audience have been moved to the point of forgetfulness, for sel 
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Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 


Apprtss REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street 


ws} 36 Personal address ; 119 West Tist Street, NEW YORK.+ I 





MAX 


dom has a soprano of equal excellence been heard in Utica.—Ih« 
Utica Observer, March 3, 1809 


The appendix to the program prohibiting applause prevented in 
all except one instance spontaneous expression of approval on the 
part of the audience. The audience, however, could not control its 
enthusiasm after Miss Hilke had finished the “Inflammatus,”’ and 
hearty and deserved applause came from the audience and chorus 
Miss Hilke bowed in acknowledgment, and the “Inflammatus” was 
sung again. It was here particularly that Miss Hilke brilliantly ex 
hibited her rich and powerful voice, causing the audience en mass¢ 
to turn its eyes toward the singer. The audience was held spell 
bound as Miss Hilke superbly sang the solo part. It was the perfect 
work of a finished artist.—Utica Morning Herald, March 3, 1899 


Ericsson Bushnell. 


This will be a busy month with Ericsson Bushnell. Her« 
are engagements for the near future: April 6, at Sherry’s 
with Victor Harris, in Henschel’s “Servian Folk Songs,” 
in German, also selections in French; April 7, in Newark, 
concert; April 11, “The Creation,” in Providence with the 
Arion Club, Jules Jordan, conductor; April 14, Holyok« 
Festival, “The Creation,” C. S. Cornell, conductor; April 
27 and 28, Boston, with Boston Symphony Orchestra, Ger 
icke, conductor 

Mr. Bushnell’s dates for May are also closing rapidly 
and already include the May Festival in New Haven 


Thuel Burnham. 


Thuel Burnham, who has been making a most success 
ful tour in the West, is a pianist of rare attainments. A 
pupil of Dr. William Mason, he has received the best of 
instruction, which, united with his natural ability, has 
raised him to an enviable place among pianists. The dis 
cretion and good taste displayed in his programs are quite 
equaled by the skill he has as a performer, which enables 
him to do them justice. Only a real artist could select 
such programs 

Musin’s Success. 

Ovide Musin, the distinguished violinist, played in Brus 
sels recently and achieved a brilliant success in that city of 
violinists 

The following appeared in La Guide Musical, of Brussels 

M. Musin est trop connu des lecteurs du Guide Musical pour que 
j'aie 4 en faire ici l'éloge. Je me bornerai a dire qu'il a merveilleuse 
ment fait ressortir toutes les beautés de I’ceuvre de notre illustre con 
citoyen et y a remporte un tres vil succes Ce succés s'est encore 
accentué aprés son excellente exécution de la “Folia de Corelli,”’ et i 
a pris les proportions d'un triomphe aprés I'Introduction de Paga 
nini, avec les arpéges de F. Prume, qu’il a donnée en bis et enlevéc 
avec un brio étourdissant 

[ TRANSLATION. ] 

M. Musin is too well known by the readers of the Guide 
Musical for me to praise him. I will confine myself to say 
ing that he brought out marvelously all the beauties of the 
work, and had a very great success. The success was ac 
centuated still more by the execution of “La Folia de 
Corelli,” and furthermore assumed the proportions of a 
triumph after the Introduction of Paganini, with arpeg 
gios by F. Prume, which he gave as an encore and played 
with astounding brilliancy 
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Opera in English in Chicago. 


[By Wrre.] 


CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
APRIL 3, 1800 j 


Musical Courier, New Y ork 
HE Castle Square Opera Company opened to-night at 
Studebaker Hall Honors 
chiefly taken by Yvonne De Treville as Marguerite, Will 


Pronounced success 


iam G. Stewart as Valentine, J. F. Sheehan, Faust, and 


Oscar Regneas, Mephistopheles. Numerous curtain calls 
Adaptability of the hall plainly evidenced for opera; scen 
ery and accessories most complete Excellent chorus 
Studebaker Hall crowded in every part. Such enthusiasm 
prevailed as augurs well for the long engagement of th 


Castle Square Opera Company and the establishment of 


permanent opera in Chicago FLORENCE FRENCH 


Wilhelmine Johason Concert. 


Next Tuesday, April 11, at 3:30 Pp. M., at the Waldori 
Astoria, Miss Wilhelmine Johnson will give a concert, in 
which she will have the assistance of a quartet of wind 
struments, namely, Jos. Eller, oboe; Emil Schenck, clari 


net; Herman Deutchke, horn; H. Tholde, bassoon, and C 
J. Bushnell, baritone. This is the list of patronesses: Mrs 
Frederic Bull, Mrs. William Bunker, Miss Bucklin, Mrs 
Fred Hilliard, Mrs. N. Sartell Pren 


Schwab, and 


Clarence S. Day, Mrs 
tice, Mrs. George Riggs, Mrs. Gustav H 


Mrs. Frederic Van Lennep 


Ethel Inman's Successful Tour. 

The present tour of Miss Ethel Inman through the 
South, Southwest and West has been a series of ovations 
udging from the press notices received. In Galveston 
Houston and New Orleans she was given very warm re 
ceptions at her recitals, besides being entertained, socially 
by a number of society people. Of her appearance in that 
city the Houston Post says 

Miss Inman's music was the chief charm of a very charming 
evening. To say that Miss Inman is a finished pianist, that her 
playing is that of a scholarly musician, and that her development of 
themes is distinguished by its wonderful clarity, is only to repeat 


what is said of her by critical judges here and in New York. Tuesday 


evening she played to an appreciative hearing, giving during the 

. evening Schubert's “Military March,” Liszt's arrangement of Schu 

bert’s “‘Widmung (devotion) an Impromptu of Chopin and 

Brahms’ Caprice She shows catholicity of taste in her repertory 

which embraces al! schools—classic, romantic and modern—and she 
seems to be equa as we in all 

Miss Inman’s playing has been a revelation to all who have heard 


er. She is a pupil of Rafael Joseffy, and one who does him honor 
She has a polished, fluent technic and a magnetic touch, added to a 
perb singing tone for which Joseffy is famous Among Miss In 
*‘Widmung,” Chopin's F 
“Marche Militaire’ and 


man’s selections were the Schumann-Liszt 
sharp Imprumptu, the Schubert-Tausig 
Brahms’ Capricci Galveston Review 

Miss Inman will appear in Indianapolis and Chicago be 


fore returning to New York 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


Organ Concerts and Recitals. 


American Tour, 
January { to May |, 


i BENDIX 


The Great American Violinist. 


ON TOUR TO PACIFIC COAST. 
Available only after May 1. 


Address ROOM 8S, 33 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK. 


525 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 





ION A. 


JACKSON, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Recital Concert. 


MANAGEMENT OF 
W. W. THOMAS 
MUSICAL AGENCY, 
303-304 Carnegie Hall. 
STUDIO: 


324W.56thiSt., New York. 






} 


| 


Addvess: KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


ROBERT J. 


WINTERBOTTOM, 


Concert Pianist and Organist, 
261 West SSth Street, New York. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 & 130 East 58th Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - Director. 
The College offers unequaled advantages in all branches of 
music. Special department for beginners. Students received daily 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open the entire year 








OPRANO, 


HANNAH 


UMMING 


1424 Penn, Pacific Street, Street, 
Brooklya, ¥. Y. 
Telephone : 906 Bedford. 






125 East 24th St. 
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Florence Terrel’s Recital. 

N Wednesday evening, at Lambert’s College of Music 
O Hall, Miss Terrel gave a piano recital to an inter- 
ested audience, the attention of which she succeeded in 
holding without any assistance. 

Miss: Terrel’s charming personality 
would carry an audience even under less inviting circum- 
stances, but when to this is added her intelligent and inter- 
esting pianism, the combination is very delightful. Since 
last season Miss Terrel has broadened perceptibly. In 
interpretation she has grown; as also technically. In the 
passage work she has gained clarity, which is yet lacking 
in her climaxes and imposing or bravura passages. Deli- 
cacy marks much of her work, but much of it lacks this 
element. In short, Miss Terrel’s work is at such a height 
that only in such points as are to be gained by time and ex- 
perience is she deficient. 

Miss Terrel is one of the many pupils of the College 
of Music who have made notable successes, and in her pres- 
ent condition gives | much promise of a brilliant future. 


and stage presence 








Clemente Belogna. 


Clemente Belogna was heard with considerable accept- 
ance in the bass role of the “Persian Garden” at Charles 
Spencer’s musicale in this city a few days ago. He had 
great success at “The Messiah” performance in Montreal 
Good Friday. He has been engaged for some important 
music festival work in the West next month. Signor Be- 
logna’s re-engagement in Montreal is a compliment well 
earned by his appearance in in the festival there | last spring. 





Benham’s Piano Recital. 
VICTOR BENHAM gave his second recital at 
e Knabe Hall last Friday evening, with the follow- 
ing program: 


Pe NS Wei aic ccc cc cdcccctccccvcsedoovecsevedeesed bees Mozart 
Chromatic Fantaisie and Fugue................scsececesceecssees Bach 
NR I BR Fin oe eaiie eck cccesssvct csvetsgebouscsesenes Beethoven 
CR, Dosis hod sed veiedcceasesidsdscoeures ta0ecds yee 
NN CUED hs bbb snd s crvdw sdvenbpsctebetacccebeseay Benham 
DENT CE Fes del eebceSnc yee ipo dcdevokedtibeudetuesbedoearediage Chopin 
SE Wie Sta odds cdbs dacch's coccosepedsncsedeeddpacbebecesesdbesen Chopin 
I has SIs eas. is cn cd ieby orishas Vinee Cebcshedead Chopin 
NUD. <sciivndbedebdaitdnesdiveibhbesdiehDbgdsnbcsvebevsecaetun Liszt 


Mr. Benham again proved himself an artist of versatility 
and individuality. His technic is highly developed and he 
has virility as well as poesy. His best work was done 
in the Schumann Carnaval, which was listened to with evi- 
dent marked attention by the enthusiastic public. Mr. 
Benham’s “Theme and Variations” is full of difficulties 
and was weli played. The composition is worthy of the 
repertory of piano virtuosi. Benham should be heard 
oftener. 





Mary Louise Clary. 


Mary Louise Clary is evidently a favorite with the Cana- 
dians, judging by appearances. Her last two engagements 
in St. John, N. B., about a month ago, were the seventh 
and eighth concerts respectively at which she has appeared 
in that city within the last two years. She has also sung 
twice in Halifax, twice in Ottawa and twice in Montreal 
__ within the same pee. 





-successful, both artistically and financially. 


Music in Honolulu. 


BENEFIT concert for the Kamehameha School for 

Girls took place January 20. The concert was very 
The work of 
the young Hawaiian girls was a revelation of the possi- 
bilities of their race. 

Miss Mitchell played several violin solos, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Mott Smith played two numbers for violoncello and 
piano, Mrs. C. B. Cooper sang one of Strelezki’s songs, 
Prof. J .W. Yarndley played a violin obligato, and Miss 
Cordelia Clymer was at the organ. 

Musical services are given at the Central Union Church 
during the month, when soloists are heard. At the evening 
service, March 12, the Offertory was “If with Al! Your 
Hearts,” Mr. Yarndley and Mr. Ingalls playing respective- 
ly viola and organ. 


A 


Messrs. James Daly, Lee H. Bell, W. C. McGiness, 
H. U. Beatty, Miss Addie Daly, Miss Maud Flaugher and 
Mrs. Morgan were the musicians at a recent entertainment 
in Baker City, Ore. 


‘*CONSTANT.” 
‘**EVERMORE.” 
‘*ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 
Alfred G. Robyn’s new great succe«ses. 
Address orders to 
ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO, 
3714 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


Order “ Answer,” “ You,” “ Manzanilla” 


direct from us. 





ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HOMER MOORE, Baritone, | 
tttittnre00------3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 
Opera. 
1 Coaching. 


ALEX ANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 0 a 
Henneman Hall, 3723 Olive St.. ST. LOUIS. 











Misses SCHAEFER anp MILLER, 


Ensemble Pianists, 
$229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 





Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, 


Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


JAMES J. ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 


ST. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
LCUIS, MO. ————. 





MIL.TON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. | 


ORATORIO, SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS. 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 


3723 Olive St., St. Louis. 


CHARLES GALLOWAY, 


Church and Concert Organist. 
Formerly Organist of the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris. 

At Present Organist and Director of Music at 
St. Peter's Episcopal Church, St. Louis. 

Lessons given on large Three-Manual Organ. 
Address : 3809 Washington Ave , St. Louis. 








London, England. 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and nega | Examiner, M. PADEREWSKi 


Por prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
Elgin Avenue Louden, Ww 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal Coll of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers, 
18 EaxkL’s COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W 


Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Concert Agency, 


63 Berners St., London, W. 
Telegrams—“«Sinkins London.”’ 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
&stablished dy the Corporation of London, 1880. 
olan branches of Music, Elocution and Language» 


wien Accom ht Singin, 
suarieas gf Gnatrumental, "Ghoral, Or =: chestral, 
Chamber Music 
oe eies at rhe reduced ~k. langen _, Seosed 


; Sr tee. 64, to . 64. term 
- Se. nate 68. Gar 








Staff of 130 ye Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady ir Secretary — 
° hs 

By order of the Comm 
HILTON Secretary. 


Victoria Embankment, London, E. 


ITALY. 








Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


8 Via Rondinelli P. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


P., 


Operatic Engag ts d and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 
Madame ELISA FIASCHI, 
lof pmo. 
Graduate with Siplome pion — of Milan. 
Speciaity ia Voice Suitins ang Se Correction of 
- Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. ARTISTIC oe Sutunepesenen. 
. English. 


Repertory in Italian, French, German. 
FLORENCE: . 8 Via Garibaldi. 


ttm) _— 
Theatrical Agency Fano. 


«iL MONDO ARTISTICO.” 


The most esteemed agency ia Italy. 
The journal most widely circulated. 


SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in the Artof Gtogiag. Study of Reper- 
years of ex: 
"%G Nevada. 














Gerster, 
Calvé, Scalchi, Melba, Nordica. 


18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 
Florence, Italy. 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Principal baritone in some of the most important 
theatres. 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 
Voca! Instruction—Operatic Purteaiien. 
Stage Practice. 
Care of Musical Courier 
5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 


NEW YORK—Continued. 














ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Beriin W. Germany, 
Noliendort-Piatz No. 0 











SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, 


Concert and Ballad 
Address: 107 East 27th New York. 


EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
Pianist 


Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th’Street, New York. 








E. PRESSON MILLER, 
Voice a 
Metropolitan College oot seuss 





J. WARREN ANDREWS, 
ist, 
a th the Divine a. Recitals, Instruc- 


Harmony. Studio at the 
church, 76h St. and tral Park, W., New York. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 
FREDERICK MAXSON, 
= Central Prey, Church; Pupi! of 


Concerts and Instruction : 
Pisa (Virgil Method, Pheer — 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELLE NEWPORT, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
54 West 124th Street, New York. 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 
Soprano. 
abe Thisd Street’ Fev mea New York. 


LOUISE L. HOOD—Vio.uin Instruction 


plat ag (plano, vio for poole to study ensembie 
ifn and ‘cello). udios : 
en ioe ¥ York, Tuesdays and Fridays 
Fittn “Aven Hall’ 611 Broad St., Newark. 


Mrs. F. RIGDON 


WILLIAI'S, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist. 
Address care Musica, Courigr. 


Watalie Dunn, 


Soprano, 























68 Wlasbington Place, Rew York | 





HARRIETTE 


CADY, 


Pianiste. 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address 

Steinway & Sons or 
MUSICAL COURIER. 





st 14th Street. New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Ageney Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN Wotrr. 


: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse | 
vase 3 DESweN Berlin. 


| Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the D 


Hall, Berlin. 

Sole tative of most of the leading 
artists, oachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 

Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 








F. X. ARKENS. 


THE ART OF SINGING —Coaching a Specialty. 
Voice examined daily from 2 to 
3 P. M. (except Wednesdays). 


STUDIO: 305 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











| @rane Conservatory of Music, 


West Street, York. 
| Empowered by spec al act of the Legislature 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and 
or of Music. The full course leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Opera, Oratorio, &c, 


a 
by 4 professors Pres't. 





DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, 

J. H. HAHN, Director. 
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D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin ) CINCINNATI, 
. INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington ( PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem) 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, mst 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RAKAUER BROS. 


PIA NOS. 


Factory and Office: | Warerooms : 
1g9-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 113 EB. 14th Street, New York. 








OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 
MADAME MORIANI, 














rive ete cree tne P AMOS for EXNOME 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 
Manufacturers can se- 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught. 


Teaching in Five Different Languages. cure export connections 





All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern 


by addressing 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Troms, BeusseLs, Bega.  ° EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, | 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 











Rainy an from the city and vicinity: as well a* 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet prey Ste BF met y RH dy > 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other ~ Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Orchestral peste mmnents, Theory of Music, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
alse Modern Languages and English Literature. ress For Catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Jourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Oineinnati, Ohé . 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Celleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Cencert or Oratorie. 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/S1Y 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIREOTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) i Jalias Licban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperial and Royal Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 
-— ¢, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier (‘cello); G@ranicke (organ); be. i. Gold- 
se midt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 

Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P, M 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED 130. ™  Bernburgerstrasse 22a, BERLIN, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete eg | for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND. COMPOSITI : 
ncipal Teachers : ? ON—Ludwig Bussier, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau- 
bert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Forster, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papen- 

Jick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, E. E 

Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno 

poteonberg. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. 

VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, be? Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ’CELLO—Anton Hekking 

HARP, HARMONIUM—Fr. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Roya! Music Director, &c. 

Charges; 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained a - the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 
ours from 1] A. M. tol P. M. 

For the Piano Classes, from October 1, 1898, Herr Prof. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; Emma Kocn, in 

Berlin and Herr GusTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged. 


Taubert, Ernest Hutcheson, Guenther 
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A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tuz Musica, Courigr. 





THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, 2 ¥istiei'S rciiabie Band Instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


rice 
mont produced at the present age. C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjes are 


known for their excellent qualities and low price. 
ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by 
best known makers. 
MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 
NATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 
Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Band instruments. Music and Books. All known publichers of Ger- 

Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 

BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), World etc.,arerepresented. Largest supply house for 

. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classified 

B. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument and 
Plates and Picco combination supplied upon application. 

COLLIN-IIEGZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberlein, Jr., ‘‘ The Metronome,"’ a monthly, published in the im- 

radivarius Violins, Violas and 'Cellos. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises which are 

Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BESSON & CO., Ltd., Londou, Celebrated Prototype 


Hazelton Brothers 
PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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PROGRESSIVE CURE. 


Mrs. Williams: ‘* How isit, Doctor, that you who always object so strongly to patent 
medicines, make an exception of Ripans Tabules? Aren’t you rather inconsistent 7 

Doctor Brown : ‘‘ Not in the least, Mrs. Williams. Every disease manifests itsel! in 
several different stages, one after another. When any oneis suffering from digestive 
disorder he usually imagines it is a very simple matter instead of a very complicated 
one, and makes the mistake of relying upon some single drug which only affects one 
stage of the complaint, leaving the others to take care of themselves or develop into 


something worse than the original trouble. 

“ An intelligent physician aims at a progresssive course of treatment to meet the 
different phases of a case, step by step, each with its appropriate remedy, and beats the 
disease at each successive point of attack, so that when the final symptoms are over- 
come, the disease is thoroughly routed. Physicians recommend Ripans Tabules be- 
eause they are compounded upon this very principle of overcoming disease progressively. 

‘In nervous indigestion or costiveness the Tabules act successively upon the 


different organs involved and overcome each symptom in turn. Headache, sour stom- 
ach and nervous depression are relieved almost immediately. The bowels are affec ted 
more gradually but surely and thoroughly; and what is of more account, th« relief and 


benefit to the entire system is permanent. That is what physicians call scientific cure. 
That is why I recommend Ripans Tabules.” 


new style ket containing TEN BIPANS TABULES {na r carton (without glass) is now for sale at some 
. res for brvs CENTS. iS low-priced sort is intended for the poor and econori ‘cal. . dozea 
ht cents to the .Paws CHEMICAL 


sto. 
ve-cent cartons (180 ) can be had by mail by sending forty-et 
SSuss. No. 10 at 4+ New York—or a single carton (TEN TABULES) will be sent for five cents. 
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STEINWAY 


PIANOS. OYE 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting ofthe full metal frames), in their own factories. e e 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, BOSTON. 
Oh SSSR SERRE ORR NE A ee PIANO CASE SHOPS, . . . . «. « « « Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . . . . White Mountains, N. &. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





WAREROOMS: 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenac. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 


THE CELEBRATED 


BOHMER VOSse 


Heads the List of "the Highest Grade Pianos, and 
PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 

Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO., | Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHSIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue. Cor. 22d Street. | 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


' 








Are at present Preferred by 
the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








